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HINDOOSTANEE, THE ARABIC, AND CHALDEAN LANGUAGES. 



BY 

LIEUT. GENERAL CHARLES VALLANCEY, 

AXrrHOR OF THE 

VINDICATION OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF IRELAND. 



"WITH A 



PREFACE, 



CONTAINING AN EPITOME OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF IRELAND, CORROBORATED BY LATE 

DISCOVERIES IN THE PURANAS OF THE BRAHMINS, BY OUR LEARNED 

COUNTRYMEN IN THE EAST. 



AND 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE OGHAM TREE-ALPHABET OF THE IRISH, 

LATELY FOUND IN AN ANCIENT ARABIC MANUSCRIPT IN EGYPT. 



Ncque Mofcs, nee libri Regum, ncc Efaias aut Jeremias, Perfarutn meminerunt, neque quifquam conim, qui 
vixernnt ante Cyrum. At in Daniele et Ezechiele Cyro coaevis, et in libris Paralipomenon, et Efdrs, ct 
Nehemise, et Efther, &c. qui poft Cyrum fcripti funt, P erf arum eft frequens mentio. Antea veriGmile eft 
Hebrsa nomina ni3 Cuth et csV^i^ Elam magnam Perfidls partem inclufifTe. In ea fententia fuit Jofephus, qui 
E^Av/Aoy et £'7u;/A«u«; fuiffe dicit Perfarum generis authores; et Cuthdos dici Samaritanos, quia e regione Cutha 
tranflati funt, qux eft in Perjide^ et fluvius iUic ejufdem noroinis, (Bochart). 

Eft quidem Lingua Hibernica et elegans cum primis, et opulenta: fed ad earn ifto mode excolendam (ficuti 
reliquas fere Europe linguas vernaculas intra hoc feculum excultas videmus) nondum extitit hadlenus^ qui 
aninium adjiceret; nullum adhuc habemus hujus linguse Lexicon, five per fe fa^um, five cum alia lingui 
comparatum. (Epift. J. Usserii Armagh. Archiep.). 
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TO 



HIS EXCELLENCY 



PHILIP EARL OF HARDWICKE, 

LORD LIEUTENANT GENERAL, AND GENERAL 

GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 






MY LORD, 

I do not mean to trouble jrour Lordfhip with 
a panegyric on the virtues you are known to pofTefs. The, 
attempt, I am fxire, would oiFend your delicacy, be£des 

'* His praife is loft who waits till all commend.^ 

I have the honor of dedicating this prospectus to 
your Excellency, in hopes of leaving a public memorial of 
the efteem and gratitude, with which I have the honor to be 

Your Excellency's 

moft obliged, 

moft obedient, 

and humble Servant, 

Dublin, 4oth March, CHAS. VALLANCEY. 

1802. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OiNCE my firft attempt to prove, by the ancient hiftory and language of Ireland, that the 
South of Europe was colonized from Iran or Perfia, /. e. Armenia in the Eaft, and that from 
Spain thofe colonifts navigated to, and fettled in the Weftem ifles, and finally in Ireland^ 
Manrty and the Uorih of Scotland^ many learned men have taken up the fame ground ; par- 
ticularly our countrymen. Sir W. Jones, Mr. Burrow, Mr. Wilford, and Mr. Hallis, men 
well learned in all the languages of the Eaft, and finally, the Rev. Mr. Maurice, in his learned 
works, the Antiquities of India^ and the Hiftory of Hindoftan. Sir W. Jones, in the Zend 
and Sanfcrit, difcovered mention made of an ancient people, that inhabited the empire of Iran^ 
or Perfia, much anterior to the Assyrians^ the firft nation known to us Europeans ; and that 
the Egyptians, and the Chinefe, who have been cfteemed the moft ancient of all nations, ar& 
only colonies of this primitive people of Iran. 

This great primitive nation was" probably formed by the alliance of the four kings men- 
tioned in fcripture, viz. Amraphel king of Shinar, Arioch king of Ellafar, Chedorlaomer king 
of Elam, and Tidal king of the Goim (foreigners). They were a powerful people (as may 
be feen in the fourteenth chapter of Genefis). of whom we ftiall fpcak hereafter. Mr. Wil- 
ford, equally learned in the Sanfcrit, has found mention made of the Britifti liles in the 
Puranas of the Brahmins. Mr. G. Oufeley, in a letter from Benares, fays, " Mr. Wilford 
" was fo obliging as to give me extrafts from the Puranas, and a tranflation of a curious 
^ paflTage from the Brahmanda Purana^ Ihewing that the Palli^ or ihepherds, once reigned 
" in Ireland ; as alfo the original Sanfcrit cxtraft, copied by himfelf, defiring they might 
" be tranfmitted to the Vindicator of the ancient hijhry of Ireland.^* 

b Epctrafft 
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Extracts from the Puranas^ refpeiling the British Isles ^ by Mr. Wilford. 



The Britifh Ifles are called, in the Hindoo facred books, Tricatachel^ or the mountain 
viith three peaks. For the Pauranies confider all iflands as fo many mountains, the lower 
parts of which are covered by the fea. ^ 

Thefe three peaks arc Suvarna^cuta^ or Suvama-fringa ; Rajata-cuta^ and Aya-cutay 
called alfo Loha-cuta. 

They are alfo called Dwipa^s^^ a word fignifying a country between two waters (d<hab in 
Perflan) ; and then we fay Suvarna^dwip^ Rajata'dwipy &c. 

Rajata-dwip is more commonly called Sueia-dwipy or the White liland,^ an appellation as 
well known among the learned in the Eaft, as it is in the WefL Suvarna^dwip fignifies the 
Golden Iiland:3 the word Suvama^ {igai&CB alfo, beautiful, excellent, and, in this fenfe^ 
Suvarna-dwipy or Suvarna^cuta^ is perfcAly f]monimous with Su^cuta or S'cuia. 

Suvamdy or Swarnay being an adjeAlve noun, cannot be ufed alone, unlefs in derivative 
form, as Suvameya^ or Swarneya ; and fuch is, in my humble opinion, the origin of the 
appellation of yuvernia and hernia. Swcuteya^ or SUuteya^ the regular derivative forms, 
are not ufed j but it feems that they were once in the Weft — ^hencc the appellation of Scotia ;^ 
but, in this fenfe, it can have no aflinity whatever with Scythia. 

From the earlieft periods Suvarneya was confidered as the place of abode of the Pitris 
(literally. Fathers, or Manes). There were two places where the Pitris might be feen and 
confulted, according to the Puranas. 

The firft was on the fummit of the higheft mountain m the ifland (probably Croagh* 
Patrick). The fccond is pofitively declared to be a narrow cave in a finall ifland in a lake, 
the waters of which were bitter. There was the entrance of the Dirghay or long paflage, 
into the infernal regions. This Dirgha paflage is often mentioned in the Puranas.^ 

Thefe two places arc called Pitri-Jlbany or the place of the Pitris. Pitricia is a derivative 
form feldom ufed in the Puranas, but always in converfation, and in the fpoken dialeds \ for 
every Hindoo knows Piiricojlhany though ignorant of its Htuation. 

Now 
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Now the words Pitrieia and Pairicius^ Pairicj &c. arc not only fimilar in (bund, but have 
alfo the fame ctynidogical origin.* Hence it has been fuppofed, that the Apoftle of Ireland 
was the contriver of this mode of evocation of the Manes or anceftors. Here I muft obferve, 
that the Hindoos acknowledge only a fort of temporary hell or purgatory. 

The legends relatiijig to this place are very numerous and ridiculous. 

We arc informed in the Puranas, that the Pitris were at laft obliged to leave their favourite' 

abode m the Suvarneya ; but we are not told the reafon of it. I fufpe^l, however, it was oti 

account of the invalion of the Palliy or ihepherds ; for, previous to their arrival, the whole 
ifland was conildered as sacr£d o&oukd,'? and no mortal ever prefumcd to enter it, without 

being previoufly qualified for his admiiBon. 

The Pitris fled with their leader to the Dwipas^ or pcninfula of Aya^ or Aypa^ t whcnJ 
they are fuppofed to remain unmolefled to this day ; but this place they were alfo i<xctA. to 
abandon, for we find St. Brandon ^ looking for them in a remote ifland in the Wellern Oceail. 

Though the Pitris were forced to ib^sAoxi Swarna-Dwip^ yet the Maba-dewarf Or gat^ 
way at the entrance of the Dirgha^^ iUU rcmaii^s as it was* an4 ev^ry Hindpo fuppofes he is 
io go through it after his death. 

The gardens of the Hefperides are defcribed in the Puranas, where long and fuUbmt 
(lories are to be found relating to them ; aad they are pofitively declared to be in Suvama* 
dwip. 

Chandra-dwlp is generally ufed to fignify the facred ifles in the Weft ; however, it be- 
longs properly to Sueta^dwip^ or the White Ifland. 

I am told, adds Mr. Wilford, fome Hindoos have attempted to vifit the facred ijlands in 
the Weft ; an account of which from the Puranas^ will (if the Public approve this Eflay) 
be the fiibjeft of a future work. A Togi^ now living, is faid to have advanced, with his 
train of pilgrims, as far as Mofanv ; but, though he was not ill ufed by the Ruffians, they 
flocked in fuch crowds to fee him, that he was often obliged to interrupt his devotions, in 
order to fatisfy their curiofity : he therefore chofe to return. (Wilford on Egypt and tJfe 
Nile, p. 48.) ITie hiftory of the Palli, concludes Mr. Wilford, cannot fail of being interriling, 
efpecially as it will be found conneAed with that of Europe, (ibid. p« 14). 

: b a TranJIation 

* See Athar, Atri^ in the Difiionary ; it is the root of Patri. 

t Probably Ireland's Aye, ov^ Irebnd's Eye, a fiiiall iflandi or rather peniofula at low-water, near Howth» is 
here meant. 
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Tran/Jation of another Pqffhge from the Bxahmanda Furaha^ by Mr. Wilford. 

" On the mountain of Suvarna^^^ in Varaha-dwip, was a king of the race of Palli ; his 
name was Craccach Efwara^^ (Lord or King Cracacha). He conftantly honoured the Gods 
and Pitris : having killed deer in the forefts, he gave their full (hare of the flefli to the Gods 
and Pitris. He had peculiarly devoted himfelf to the worlhip of the Pitris, and had fully 
conquered his pajQlons. With fans made of the tails of lions, he ufed to fan the image of 
Hart ( Viflinu), and was conftantly meditating on Chandra^rupiy or Bbagavan^ or Viftmu, with 
the countenance of Lunus. He was perfeftly free from worldly affections. There in Suvarna 
is the Jihan or country of the Pitris : one road leads to Naraca (Tartarus), the other to the 
abode of delight ; every one according to his merits. The king died, and went among the 
Nacjhatra-locas for inhabitants of the Zodiac), and there became (the conftellation of) Mula. 
In her hand is a pure fan, made of the tail of a lion ; (he conftantly fans Shefhi rupi, Hari or 
Vifhnu, with the countenance of Lunus. The handle is embellifhed with gold ; in the fan 
are eleven ftars. She is the wife of Chandra ;** fhe is young, of a dark complexion, and urc- 
fifUble are her charms/* 



NoTES^ explaining the Sanfcrit Words in Irijh. 

f • Dubh, dib, a lake, an ifland, a watery fituation. 

a. The white ifland, England. The Irifh called it by the fynonimous name, Guid-idn^ 
!• e. Sa^an^ England. (O'Brien and Shaw's Dift.)* Chald. imD guda ripa, a cliflf, from td 
gud^ difcidcrci to cleave ; pb^Hl^i gudm kban^ ripa albata. The Irifh muft have fecn thcfe dife 
of Dover in their frequent excurfions to and from Gaul, when inhabitants of England. 

3. Siivarna-dwip, the golden ifland \ in Irifh Smbbirna dubb^ Saibbir (faivir) ridi from 
faib gold, snt xttbab^ gold. 

4. Sovwrn^i /uvarna^ beautiful, /o mburna^ moft beautiful. 

•• As the people of the Eafl arc by all writers allowed to have had knowledge of thcfe 
illands, and as Ireland muft have been to them the extremity of this world, they naturally 
ciK^ugU then luppofed it on the confines of the next, and the tcnainataon of all earthly toils } 

whence 
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whence Ireland^ and no other place, muft have been their Suvama-dwip^ or happy ifland, ia 
Lifli SubharnO'dib. The Elyfium of Pope's poor Indian was ^^fonie happy ijland in the watry 
ivajie^ It would be curious to inveftigate Pope's idea \ whether incident or hiftory pro- 
duced tjiis expreiSon, which is fo exaftly and literally your Suvama-dwip. It is not to be 
fuppofed, that in a didaftic compofition mere incident Ihould weigh with a poet, who wrote 
for pofterity : nay, rather a circumftance fo pofitively and minutely dwelt on by a fplendid 
genius, who devoted many years ftudy to Afiatic literature, ihould in itfelf be fufficient proof, 
that the happy ijland was a popular idea, and even a traditional and religious tenet in the 
Eaft.** (Mr. Mac Elligott, Letter to the Author). 

5. Scotia. It appears to me, that Scuthae derives from Coti^ or Ceutiy ihepherds, fyno* 
nimous to Palli ; of which hereafter. 

6. On the fummit of Cruacha-aigle^ or Croagh-Patrick mountain, is a Pagan monument, 
faid to have been one of St. Patrick's purgatories. In hujtts montis de Cruacha aigle cacu* 
mine jejunare ac vigiiare confuefcunt plurimi^ apinantes fe pojiei nunquam intraturos portas 
infemiy quia hoc impetratum i Domino putant rheritis ^ precibus S. Patricii. (Golgan vita 
Patr.) 

7. Feftus Avienus, who lived in the fourth century, calls Ireland the facred iflc, in/tda 
facra. Quod quam ob caufam fecerit, nunc non fuccurit ; niii quod iVp, legerit pro iVpi* (Holft. 
Steph. Byzant. de urb. p. 144.) Therefore Ireland could not have received the name of the 
facred ifland from St. Patrick, as fome have idly fuppofed, for Patrick did not arrive till the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

8. St. Brandon looking for them in an iiland in the Weft. Ultra quam ad occafum nulla 
invemtur habitabilis terra^ nifi miranda loca qtue vidit S. Brandanus in oceano. (Uiher de 
Dibemia, p. 813.) The inhabitants of the county of Donegal think they frequently fee this 
iiland emerging from the fea. 

9. Dearg, Dirg, a cave. The famous cave of Lough Dirgh^ in the county of Donegal, 
was long celebrated : it was of Pagan origin, as Sir J. Ware, I. Camertes, Father MeiTingham, 
and others have proved. It is mentioned by Claudian : 

Eil locus extrfemam pandit qua Gallia litus 
Oceani prsetentus aquis, quo fertur UlyfTes 
Sanguine libato populum moviiTe iilentum, &c. &e. 

Et Dominus J. C. fanSlum fuum in locum de/ertum eduxit^ ^ quandam foveam rotundam^ in- 
trinfectu obfcuram^ o/lendit ei dicens^ &c« &c. &c. Nm multd autem poftea^ wvente adhuc in 

came 
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carne ifffo 8. Patricio j inirabant illud antrum phirimi zeh devctionis Iff ptsMitentia pro pcccatis 
ibi peragenda JiimuHs commoti : qui reverji tejiabantur fe clari confpexije multos -ifi fide vaciU 
lantes ibi multis panis affligi. (Colgan vita Patr.) 

Dearg, or Dirg, according to provincial pronunciation, a cave. The fame occurs in the 
Hebrew, as we are told by St. Jerom. ** Nee refert utrum Salem aut Salim nominetur : cum 
vocalibus in medio literis pcrraro utantur Hebnei ; et pro voluntate le£lorum, ac varietate 
regionumj cadem verba diverjis fonts atque accentibus proferantur. The Erfe and the Irifh 
differ in like manner in the vocal founds, yet they perfe^y underftand each other. Anachar* 
fis Athenienfibus crxv^t^m videbatur ; huic contra Athenienfes 0»^fia^tu : & tamen utrique lingua 
fua diferti erant, & vel pueris ipfis intelligebantur. (P. Martinius, Gram. Hebr.) 

The waters of which were bitter. EJique ea vis ijlius aqua (Lough Dirgh) quamvis Jlag- 
nantis^ ut quantumvis ex ea te velis ingurgitare^ nullum inde gravamen fentiasj perinde ac Ji ex 
vena metallica fiuerit^ quod de aqua ex fonticulo acido emanante perbibent, qui earn epotavC' 
runty abfque onere fuo vel Jiomachi gravamne. (Colgan de modo & ritu Purg. Patr.) 

10. Lough Dirg is fituated in Machara^Jlan^ the diftriA of Machara or Mhachra (pro- 
nounced Wachara), which might be readily foftened by an Indian to Varaha. 

11. Craccachorefwara^ king Craccacha. Tunc in iUo concilio furrexit quidam, nomine 
Ri-Crtfc^ (king Crach), ut occideret Patrkiumy defcenditque ignis de caelo & ilium magum 
coram omnibus combuillt. (Colgan vita Patr.) iXwara is the Irifh Aofar^ God, Lord, King ; 
Bemier writes it Acbar^ Sir W. J<mes Efwaray and quotes the Geeta. (See Aofar in the 
Diftionary.) 

12. Chandra^ or Vifhnu, with the countenance of Lunus. Iriih, Cbann^ the moon ; 
Kill-Jbandray the place of worihip of Chandra ; name of a town and church in the north.* 

• Mr. Maurice, quoting this cxtraft from the Puranas, concerning the Palli, fays, " It 

unfolds to us various circumftances of great moment. In the firft place, it introduces us to the 

anceftors of the Palli-botbri or PaUi-putrij the moft numerous, powerful, and, according to 

dailical and native writers, renowned tribe of Indians, (even till the days of Alexander y) 

whofe dominion we fee extended from the Indus at leaft, we may affert^ from the moft eafterly 

river 

* Thefe extracts, with the comments thereon, were offered to a learned Society in this country, for publicadon, 
hot the reverend conductors of the prefs, not haring thrown oiP their Icihyo€olkhSeatuBnavian fpedades, with which 
they have long portd over Jomandu and his qffUina gmtiumf rejected the eflay in toto, and deemed thofe learned 
men, Jones, Burrow, Wilford, Hallis, and Co. fit oljeds for a mad-hoofe. 
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river of the Panjeb to the eaftem limits of Bengal. In the fecond place, it informs US| that 
they were in religion Seevites^ for which they were perfecuted and expelled ; and imported 
the Secvite or Phallic doftrines, and fire worfliip into Egypt and Syria : failing from thence 
from Phcsmce^ as we Jhall hereafter find^ into Britain and the wejiern world. (Maurice, 
Hift. of Hindoftan, V. 2. p. 148.) In another place, this learned author fays, " The Phoeni- 
cians, whofe anceftors were educated in the fame original fchobi with the Brahmins, fuffered 
not the ardour of Afiatic fupcrftition to fubfidc, but engrafted upon it the worihip of the 
Tyrian Hercules, and the rites of that ancient nation/' (Ind. Antiq. V. VI.) *• Hercuks,*' 
adds Mr. Maurice, " being the name or title generally afligned to that primitiye chieftain, who 
led the firft Afiatic colony by fea to Europe^ through the ftraits of Gades^ where 1 fuperb 
temple was crefted to his honor, under the exprefs denomination of the Phetnician Hetctdes, 
whom we have proved to h?ive been not different from the AJfyrian ; and forae important in- 
formation, relative to the name 2sAfirJl peopling of the Britifh ijles by an Indian race^ ha^ng, 
through the unwearied mdu(!ry of Mr. Wilfiord, in inveftigating the Sanfcrect records, been 
recently dUcovercd, it will not, I truft, be confidered as an onpardonaUe deination from the 
immediate concerns of the Indian empire, if I here prefent the reader with the refult of hir 
inquhy concerning ^t Indian colony, wh6 tftafplimted into thefe iflatnds the reJi^iom ritis 
and eiijil cujhths of Afia^ known to ud nnde^ ^kuk riaihe of Dfiuii). I had occafion, iii the \ 
fixth volume of Indian Antiquities Cp^ 1 97), io remark, that one of the titxj^ curious and td- 
markable and mythofogic feats of Hercules was his faifiiig in a gdlden cup, which A^oi.l6, 
or the Sunf, had given him, to the coafts of Spah^, where he fet up the pillars that bear Ills 
n^me. On this- pafl&gt MacrohiSits rcAfnarks, Ego autrn drbitror nm POGULO Hereuiem 
maria tranfoeiium^ fed navigio tut SCTPHQ nomeU ftdt That Scythian and Cuthite <fc 
fyno^Imous terms, has been demonfbated by Mr. Bryant. The Scythidn Hercules was ftiH 
die hdian Belusj extending his cooqucfts northward'. The ftiepherds, wh6 emigrated frowi 
Afia to Egypt, who coaquered it, who, for abote two centtirics and a half, enjoyed iti. 
throne, and whom Mr. Bryant exprefely d^n6rtiinat<is, the dy*nafty of Cathhe fhepherds^ were, 
thetefore, probaWy, only the PalVt or (he{*erds, allisdcd to by Mr. Wilfefrd -, a wandering 
race, whofe hiftory has already been given at confidcraUe length, and whofe progrefs te« 
been traced through Arabia and Stria to Fhokkice, on the coaft of flic Mediterranesw. 
On that coaft the greater part of them appear to have taken up theit final abode, while 
others, more daring, with their leader Hercules^ or Belus^ or whatever natme they might bcftow 
upon him, launched into the vaft ocean, and reached the ftraits of Gadesy whence they 

colonized 
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colonized Spaiftj Gaulj and BRITAIN. The confonance on this fubjcft, of Indian and 
daffical writers,, of ancient and modern authorities, removes every idea of fufpicion^ that 
might appear to fhade the reality of this expedition.** (Maurice, Hift. of Hindoftan, V. 2. 
p. 165.) 

" Plufieurs favans dans ce fiecle, ont avance que toutes les nations Europeennes tiroient 
leur origine de T Orient. Les preuves, fur lefquelies lis ont appuye leurs fyftemes, font deve- 
nues claffiques pour I'hiftoire. Get empire (Tlran^ d'apres les demiers recherches, paroit etre 
le berceau de toutes les nations Europeennes, ignore ii longtemps par les favans/' (Millin. 
Magaz. Encyclop. V. An. T. V. p. 335.) 

In no hiftory has this emigration been more minutely detailed than in the Irijh : the lan- 
guage of the country has not been fludied by the learned, confequently the hiftory has been 
locked up from the knowledge of the world ; for this reafon, an Epitome of the hiftory is 
given, as a Preface to this Profpeftus.of a DiAionary of the Irifh Language. 

Near a century ago, the learned writer of Efpana Primitiva agreed with the Irifli docu- 
ments, and Saxon Chronicle, as to the ancient colony of Spain. He fays, ^^ Hercules was 
neither an Egyptian, Tyrian, or Grecian. The army he led to Africa, and thence to Spain, 
was compofed of Dorians j Medes^ Armemans^ and Perfians^ i. e. of Scythians,* as is well 
attefted in hiftory. The name of his {hip was the SUN \ the Greeks have wrapped this up 
fo clofe in their mythological fables^ it is almoft impof&ble to come at the truth. Athenaus 
tells us, that Pherecides^ defcribing the ocean, iays^ that Hercules penetrated that quarter, 
fike an arrow (hot from a bow. Sol ordered him to ftop \ terrified, he obeys. Soly pleafed 
with his fubmifiion, gave him a patera^ or cup, by which he fteered his fteeds, in the dark 
nights, through the ocean, to return again to Aurora. In that cup, or fcypbusj Hercules 

failed to Erytbraa ; but Oceanus, to vex him, and try his ftrength, daftied with all his might 

« 

againft the patera : Hercules bent his bow, and direded a dart at Oceanus^ which obliged him 
to defift. — What does this mean, but that Hercules navigated to Spain, in a (hip named the 
SUN ; and, being forced into the ocean by a ftorm, he, by the help of the magnet, fteered 
iafe into port : hence the North, or cardinal pomt, is ftill marked by a dart. Many authors 
have proved the ancients had the ufe of the compafs : the properties of the magnet were 
known to them, and, in honour of the difcoverer, it was called the Heraclean ftone, and the 
place abounding with it was named Heraclecu See Macrobius, Belonius, Salmuthus, Bononius, 
Cakius/' &c. &c. &c. 

** Hence 

^ The author means lodo-Scythas, or Southero Scythians. 
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" Hence from patera & poculum, /. e. fcyphusj we derive the word veffel (vafo), fignifying 
a (hip, and from fcyphus the Englifh word Jhip. From the general conftruftbn of thefe vef- 
fcls, of ribs of wood, covered with hides of animals, come the various names of bulls, rams, 
cows, given to (hips. Sunt Lybica naves ^ quas Arietes fc? Hircos appellant : tamen navem 
verijimile eji^ et taurum fuijfe navem qui Europam tranfportavit.** TJul. Pollux). 

** Hence the cows of the fun, the horfes of Achilles ; what were they but (hips ? The 
horfes of Heftor, loaded with com and wine, were no other than viftualling (hips.* The 
Jeguas (mares) of Diomedes, which pafled from Thrace to Peloponefus, and ate human fle(h, 
were armed pirates, 2S Eujiatbius hzs proved. t The fame were the horfes of Rhe/its of 
Thrace, and the three thoufand mares of EriSlhoniusj defcribed by Homer. The celebrated 
horfe of Bellerophon^ called Pegafus^ was a (hip, as we learn from Palephatus. The fame, 
fays that author, were the horfes of Pelops^ which the Romans underftood in a literal fenfe, 
and their poets worked into ftibles." 

" From this mixture of mythology, allegory, and theology, arife thofe abfurd febles of 
the Greeks ; and without reading a number of authors^ not admitted at this day in ourfcbooU^ 
it is impoffible to under/land the writings of Hesiod and of Homer. Who but an Orientalift 
can tell, that the (hip of Hercules, called by fome the Apollo^ by others the Sun^ is the fame 
named Leibte by Athenseus.'' (Efpana Primitiva.) 

The learned Gebelinj in like manner, a(ks, " why was Hercules faid to be of Thebes V* 

• 

Becaufc Thebes is an Oriental word, figni(ying an arc, a vdSiA — ^but the Eaftems made the 
Sun travel in a veflTel, of which he was the pilot. The Sun, Hercules, was therefore, with 
reafon, in this fenfe, called the Theban^ that is, the navigator J^ 

Iri(h hiftory, and Iri(h language, unravels all this allegorJ^ One of his names in Iri(h is 
Ogham^ and he is called Ogham-Griannachj or Ogham of the ((hip named) the SUN, from 
Grian^ J the Sun, the vulgar name of that planet at this day. Hence the Greek (able of 
carrying off GeryonU cows. Ogham is faid to be Mac Ealat^ the fon of Ealat^ i. e. in Arabic 
c:^ I ilahutj the Sun ; his wife's name it is faid was Aorthj that is, a raft or (hip. The 
Greeks make Erythea to be the daughter of Geryon. Erythia infula Geryonis in Oceanoy Jic 
diila ab Erythea Geryonis filia^ ex qua et Mercurio Morax natus eji. (Stephanus). 

c Thefe 

* Hence bis Phrygian name Eiatar^ Dominus navis^ from Eka^ a fhip. (Ihre). Tranflator. 

t J^g^^ w from the Egyptian and Irifli UigCf a (hip. (Tranfl.) 

X Garanus vel Caranus yer6 ad verbum idem nout ac Belus ; ut verb Belus & Solis & Regis, ita Garanus vel 
Caranus ^u6que utriufque fuerit nomen. (Voffius de Idol, L. 2.} Hence Leaba Graine, in Irifhs the altar of 
Belus. 
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Thcfe mythological and allegorical fables have been thoroughly inveftigated in my Vindi- 
cation, bccaufe they tend to prove to demonflration, that the Greeks and Romans were ftran« 
gers to the firft colonization of thefe ifles, as well as to the language of the colonics ; and 
from that ignorance proceeded thofe fabulous accounts we read of them in their writings. 

I am well aware of the fneers and contempt of the unlearned critic, at the explanation 
given in this effay, of the mod ancient Oriental names on record ; he will fmile at Alorus^ or 
the fhepherd of the people, a name aflumcd by Nimrodj being explained by Eile-aora in Irifli ; 
but we could go dill further, and fhew from Irifli hiftory, that he is faid to have been one of 
the Pali J or fliepherds, according to a very ancient poem preferved in the Saltar (not Pfalter) 
of Cafliel, viz* 

jfdna mac Bitha go ceill 
Laoc do muintir Nin mac Pail. 
Fainig an Eirin da fios, 
Tri chead bliaio iar ndilin. i. e. 

Adna^ fon of Bitba^ a champion of the family of Ninus^ fon of Pal^ went to explore Iran, 
three hundred years after the flood. 

Falj Pbalj a king, a great perfonage, a (hepherd, guarding or attending cattle. (O'Brien, 
Shaw, Lhwyd.) Ch. n*?1S Phola^ magnates, (Dav. de Pbmis.) n^lS Pholab, agricola, rufti- 
cus ; hence the goddefs Pales of the Romans (Bochart). Ar. Jlxi Fael^ nobility ; J^C^ 

waa!y a prince, noble. The king of the PalKs was named Palli^ from the people he governed. 
(Wilford on Egypt and the Nile, p. 74). Hence the Fellahs or fhepherds of Egypt (Sonini's 
Voy.), the Foulahs of Africa (Park's Voy.), and the Palli of India. FaUiath^ or PhoUath^ 
in Irifli fignifies the country or diftrift of the Fall. Hindooftanee, Palee^ a fhepherd (Gilch.). 
Ireland is named Inis Fail, Macpherfon fays, from a people named Fullans. Ith^ or lath, a 
country, -is written oil, or ata, m the Sanfcrit. In the Indian fpoken dialcfts (fays Wilford^, 
Pallia is ufed for Palli, ^. herdfman, and the Egyptians had the fame word ; for their priefts 
told Herodotus, that their country had once been invaded by PHILITIUS, the fhepherd, 
who ufed to drive his cattle along the Nile, and afterwards built the pyramids. The PhyllUa 
of Ptolemy, whp are called Bulloits by R. Covert, had their name from Bhil-ata, which in 
India means a place inhabited by Pa His or Bhils (Wilford on Egjrpt and the Nile, p. 81). In 
Irifh PalH'Ca, Palli-ce, is a fhepherd's hut ; Pallis, a fheep-ground ; Bailley a village, or fet- 
tlcment of the Palli ; Ar. cXXj Mad, a habitation j Pert i^^^^f ^ country-houfe. 

Amraphel, 
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Amraphel^ king of Shinaar, mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of Gcnefis, partakes aHb 

of the appellation Pel or Pal^ in Irifh Amra-phailj chief of the PalL Amra is the pi. of 

Emir or Amir^ a common title in Iri(h hiftory in the Phenoice line ; as Emir gluin Finn — Emir 

g/asj &c. &c. (fee Vindication, p. 5). Amhra^* noble, great, excellent (Shaw) ; Ch. noH 

amar, prnefidere. Ar. ,^y^| £;wi>, king, emperor, prince, leader, nobleman, governor ; one. 
who rules over a number of people. Emirul^omray prince of princes, was a title adopted l^y 

the miniflers of the khalifs of Bagdad ; it was an office of vaft dignity. The Emir-al-Omra 

was alfo a title of the kings of Perfia (Richardfon)* Chedorlaomer^ king of Elam, in the 

fame chapter, is in Irifh Cead-ar-uil-Omra^ cTiief of all the Omras. Ariec^ king of Elaffar ; 

Aireac was a well known title of nobility in ancient Ireland ; there were fix degrees of 

aircacs (fee Shaw). 

Cornelius a Lap. thinks Amraphel was king of Babylon, and the third or fourth after Nim- 

rod. Aquila, Symmachus, and Procopius fay, he was king of Pontus^ a city in Casio-Syria, 

fince named Hillas; but Dr. Hyde makes him king of Shinaar y not in Chaldcea or Babylon, 

but Shinaar in Mefopoiamia (a great city at the foot of the mountains, three days journey 

from Maufil), now written Sinjar in the Arabic, and Singara by Ptolemy ; with him Abra* 

ham fought, as Eufebius fully proves. At that time Affyria feems to have been wrefted from 

Ninus, and to have fallen into the hands of the Periians. 

Thadaly or Tbaril as in fome copies, king of the Goims^ mentioned in the fame chapter 
to have been in alliance with Amraphel^ &c. &c. is faid by Symmachus to have ruled over the 
Scythians ; that thefe powers formed the Southern-Scythians, from whom we derive the ScoH 
or Aire-Coti of Ireland, I think is probable. Symmachus was a Samaritan by birth, and 
muft be allowed to have been well informed of the opinions of Orientalifts. For further 
information on this part of Irifh hiflory, I muft beg leave to refer to my Vindication ; thefe 
names are, in my opinion, a proof of the great antiquity of the hiftory and language of this 
country. 

The ancient language, as it exifts in the manufcripts ftill preferved, is purely Chaldaean, as 
I informed the readers in my Irifh Grammar, publifhed in 1782. Tlie verbs are conjugated 
in kal or cal^ in Pihe/j Hipbily Haphalj and Hithpael^ as regular as the Chaldaic or Hebrew, 
but they arc made feparate verbs by the modems, beginning with cal^ faly be, ath ; in others 
the verbs are loft, and the noun only remains. Example} Ch. )m^ fsma or Jhema^ to 

c 2 hear, 

* Amhra, though plural, b like the Hiodooftanee Omra (though plural of Umaer), a nobleman. (Gilchrift, 
p. s^)^ 
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hear, i^nyotl? ftmata^ audition, a hearing ; Ar. •^ fumdj an ear, famiaty the organs of 
hearing; the modem Irifli have only preferved fmoty the ear, whereas in Irifli, eifianij 
Ar. c L^JCmxI ijiimaay to hear, the Irifli fliew the conjugation kal in caUeifdam or claijiam^ I 

do hear. The verb gujham^ to hear, gujban tu me ? do you hear me ? is from gujhy an ear ; 

Perfic and Hindooftanee, /jii^^s goq/h^ or gojh^ an ear ; yet gujhj as a noun, is now ob- 

foletc in the Irifli ; fo the Irifli, fnuotj an ear, is from the fame root as the Hindooftanee, 

fonnay to hear ; Perf. OuJJL Jhinidy hearing, Jhinidcj a hearer, but the verb is loft in Irifli. 

To have introduced all thefe examples in the grammar, would have confounded the 

learner, unlefs he was acquainted with Oriental languages ; thefe examples fliew, that it is 

impoflible for any one, not acquainted with Oriental languages, to write a grammar or a 

diftionary of this ancient tongue. 

The Reverend Mr. Alexander Stewart, Miilifter of the Gofpcl at Moulin, in Scotland, 

has lately publiflied the Elements of Galic Grammar. This author is acquainted with the 

Hebrew, and well qualified for fuch a taflc. He obferves, " While I have endeavoured to 

•• render this treatife ufeful to thofe, who wifli to improve the knowledge of Galic^ which they 

already poflefs, I have alfo kept in view the gratification of others, who do not underftand 

the Galicy but yet may be defirous to examine the flrufture and properties of this ancient 

^* language : to fcrve both thefe purpofes, I have occafionally introduced fuch obfervations, 

*^ on the analogy between the Galic idiom, and that of fome other tongues, particularly the 

*' Hebrew, as a moderate knowledge of thefe enabled me to colleft." " The mode of in- 

*y corporating the prepofitions with the perfonal pronouns, will remind the Orientalift of the 

** pronominal afl^es, common in Hebrew and other Eaftem languages. The clofe refcm- 

« 
" blance between the Galic and many of the Afiatic tongues, in this particular, «, of itfelf 

•* an almojl conclufive proof that the Galic bears a much clofer affinity to the parent Jiockj 
** than any other living European language.** 

The/ollowing advice, given by this author, fliould be ftriftly attended to by all future 
authors of Irifli grammar : — '^ In diftributing the various parts of a language into their feveral 
claflcs, and impofing names on them, we ought always to be guided by the nature of that 
language, and to guard againft adopting, with inconfiderate fervility, the diftributions and 
technical terms of another. This caution is the more neceflary, becaufe, in our refearchcs 
into the grammar of any particular tongue, we are apt to follow implicitly the order of the 
Latin grammar, on which we have been long accuftomed to fix our attention, and which we 

are 
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are ever ready to erc(k into a model for the grammar of all languages. To force the feveral 

# 

parts of fpeech into moulds formed for the idioms of the Latin tongue, and to frame them fo 
as to fuit a nomenclature adapted to the peculiarities of Latin grammar, muil have the effed: 
of difguifing or concealing the peculiarities, and confounding the. true diftin£tions, which 
belong to the language under difcuffion." 

The naodem writers in Erie and Irifli would do well to follow this advice, and not to 
twift and torture the language as they do at prefent. 

A Diflionary of the Irifli Language, compared with others, has been long wiflied for ; it 
is here offered to the public. *' Eft quidem Lingua Hibernica, et eligans cum prirais, et 
opulenta : fed ad eam ifto modo excolendam (ficuti reliquas fer^ Europse Linguas vemaculas 
intra hoc feculum excultas videmus) nondum extitit ha£^enus, qui animum adjiceret ; nullum 
adhuc*liabemus hujus Lingua? Lexicon, five per fe fa£^um, five cum alia Lingua compara- 
tum.'' (Epift. L UfTerii Armach. Archp. p. 486).* 

Language is the great confirmation, and the moft certain argument, of the origin of 
nations ; fDr they, who have the fame language, had the fame origin. 

This is the opinion of many learned men, who have written on the origin of nations ; we 
fhall mention a few. 

^' La langue d'une nation eft toujours le plus reconnoifTable de fes monumeds : par elle 
on apprend fes antiquitez, on decouvre fon origine." (Fourmont). 

" Le meilleur moyen de d^couvrir Torigine d'une nation eft, de fuivre en remontant les 
traces de fa langue, compar^e a cellc des peuples, avec qui la tradition des faits nous apprend 
que cepeuplea eu quelque rapport.^* (Pref. De BrofTcs). 

" Les pcuplcs en voiageant n'ont point change de nom, ni d'idees : ils ont impofe a des 
, pais nouveaux des noms anciens, des noms familiers et chers. Le prefent eft le fils du pafTc, 
il lui reffemble : ce que nous lifons de ces anciens tems eft Thiftoire de nos fondations en 
Amerique, 6u nous avons tranfport€ la France, TAngleterre, & TEfpagne." (Bailly).t 

" Les 

^ Lhwyd's Comparative Vocalulary came out foon after the learned prelate's death ; it was followed by Monfieur 
Bullet^t Memtnre fur la Langtu Celiiquey in 1759. This author was furnifhed with an imperfect Iri(h GlofTary, andf 
he has committed many miftakes in the orthograi^y, by writing down words by the ear, or from the found. ** On 
*' ajoute ceux que I'on a appris de viye voix en converfant avec des Irlaodois, des EcofTois, & des Bafques." 

t In modern Elrin (a name of Ireland) we can trace liundreds of names, thatexifted in ancient Iran^ fuch as the 
facred river ^oor or Suhr ; the great rWcr Glhara ; the defart of Beahr ; the mountains of NeJetn 5 the towns iAAchof 
Corit, Ardekan ; the wilds of Burrin ; the high mountains of Cuilke add of Gabl ; the facred hill of Oul-ari ; the 
territory o£ Limerick^ &c. &c. all which can be traced in Iran ; the number of places in Ireland, the names of which 
are to be found in Chaldaic and Arabic, defcriptiye of their fituation, would make a volume. 
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" Les Ungues bien connues, bicn etudiecs peuvent done reveler l*origmc dcs peoples, 
leur parente, les pais qu'ils ont habites, le tcrme des connoifTances ou ils font arriv^, et Ic 
d^gre de maturite de leur efprit.'* (Bailly). 

*' II nous a femble qu'en general les peuples, dans tous les fi6cles, en fc tranfplantant, ont 
aim6 a reproduire dans les nouveaux pays, qu'ils alloient habiter, les noms de ceux qu'ils 
avoient quitt6s, ceux dcs montagnes, des fleuves, des villes, qui les avoient vu naitrc, de 
maniere a paroitre avoir en quelquc fort tranfporte avec leur patrie, plutot que Tavoir abaa- . 
donnee." (Dupuis fur les Pelafges). Polyh. L. viii. 

^^ Nunc ad linguam ventum eft, in qua maximum eft hujus difputationis firmamentum et 
certiffimiun originis gentium argumentum. Qui enim linguaj focietatc conjunfti /funt ori* 
ginis etiam communione fuifle conjun^os, homo opinor nemo iniiciabitur.'' (Camden, 
Britannia). 

If, then, language is a proof of the origin of nations, as thefe learned men aflert, the 
smdcnt Irifli, the primitive inhabitants of the weftem ifles, muft have been a colony from 
Afia, becaufe nine words in ten are pure Chaldaic and Arabic. The conftru&ion of the lan- 
guage is alfo iimilar to thofe languages ; taking the fame ferviles ; uiing the fame metaphors^ 
fo much admired by modem Oriental fcholars, all which are pointed out in the following 
work. And laftly, the mythology is the fame as that of the Brahmins, the foundation of 
which was Chaldaean, as Sir W. Jones has made appear. 

By the following work, I mean to prove the veracity of the ancient hiftory of Ireland, fo 
wonderfully preferved, and fo ill underftood by thofe that have attempted a tranilation, that, 
in 1786, I was induced to publifli a Vindication of it, which was followed in 1795, by the 
more able pen of Sir Lawrence Paribus, in his Defence of the Ancient Hijiory of Ireland. It 
is a hiftory, that equally concerns the Englijh and the Irijh antiquary^ for the Iriflx inhabited 
Britain before the Welfli, and impofed names, on mountains, rivers, &c. which yet remain, 
that are not to be found in the Welfh language, but all are to be jexplained in the Inih ; this 
obfervation was made by that great Welfh antiquary Lhwyd, in his letter to Roland ; and 

m 

to Lhwyd we are indebted for the prefervation of many valuable Irifh manufcripts. (See 
t^e concluding paragraph). 

By this publication I mean to prove, that the ancient language of Ireland was the old Ian* 
guage of Babylon and of Arabia, introduced in the Weft by the moft direft route could be 
taken } that, iti^ inhabitants worfhij^ped the fame deities, particularly Bel or Bad^ the god of 

the 
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the Babylonians, Moabitcs, and Phoenicians,* who worlhipped that deity on mountain tops 
and in towers, ' but who originally paid no adoration to images. Such was the worfhip of the 
ancient Babylonians, and fuch was the worfliip of the ancient Irifli, who muft have left Afia 
before the worihip of images was introduced. 

" Bel ou Baal, fumomme Nimrod^ fondateur de plus ancien et du plus vafte empire dc 
** rOrient, n*etoit, de Tavcu raeme des anciens, que hdiviniti per excellence Am fabalfme^ la 
** puiffance fupreme qui avoit debrouill6 le cahos et forme Tunivers. La plus grande partie 
** des peuples Afiatiques adorolt le foleil fous ce nom : Us Moabites^ hs PhSniciens et leurs 
^* nombreufes colonies^ etoient de ce nombre : et ce q*uil eft utile de remarquer, Diodore nous 
" apprend que Bel etoit le Jupiter des Orientaux : auffi avoit-il, comme ce dernier, Aftarte^ 
** la meme que Jurum^ pour femme. Confidere comme fondateur de Babylone^ il paya le 
^' tribut auquel la nature a foumis tons les hommes, il mourut ; mais, femblable en eel a 2I 
" Hercule^ et pour les memes raifons, la mort fut pour lui le commencement de fa divinite. 
" On le mit au rang des dieux, et le monument qui lui fut confacre etoit une tour, qui 
^* fcrvoit a-la-fois dc temple et d'obfcrvatioire, 

** Dans roriginc, les temples des divinites fabeifques fureni des tours ^ des py r amides ^ des 
montagnesj d^ou on pouvoit les mieux obferver et recueillir leurs oracles. Dans la fuite, le 
culte des fignes fymboliques amena une revolution dans les rites, comme elle en avoit fait 
*< une dans les idees, et on adora les dieux dans Tinterieur des temples, 6u on avoit renferm6 
** leurs ftatues." (J. M. F. auteur du Polytheifme analyfe). 

Here is the juft defcription of the Irifli Bealj AJloretbjf and the round towers, fo univer- 
fally difpcrfed throughout this country, which are ftill held facred, and to which the modem 
places of worfliip arc generally annexed. 

The Indo-Scythians were a numerous people, and went under different names, as Ara^ 
Cotij Pboinicesj Armenia &c. &c. (Bryant). The ancient Irifli have ever claimed the names 
of Aire-Coti and of Pbeine^ and the Saxon Chronicle denominates them Armenians* 

The 

♦ The firft day of May is ftill named in Irifli La Beat teinCf i. e. the day of BaaPs fire : there is no other name 
for May in Irifh than Mi Beat teine^ the month of Baal's fire. Beal was fo univerfally applied to the fun, that at 
length it became a (ynonimous name ^jfircy or it was the original name for that element. Scotis Bde eft fignum igne 
datnm a nave ijhre) ; £^^>haUy without fire (Shaw). See my Eftay on the Aftronomy of the ancient Irifli, Oriental 
Colleton, Vol. 3. No. i. publiflied by Sir William Oufeley. 

f Aftoreth, pronounced Aftore, is applied to a beautiful female, a Juno, a Venus. Few of my readers are 
ignorant of the Irifli fong of MoHy AJiwt. 
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' The mofl ancient Irifli dialeft is named Bearla na PheinCj and Bejchna na Pbeine^ which 
means the dialeft of the Pheni / the natural fpeech of the Pheine^ a word more like to 
POENI, which meant the Carthaginians, and denoted nothing lefs than Phosniciansj than it is 
to Phoenicians ; and as that was the term the Carthaginians aflfcfted to be called by, in order 
to prefcrve the generical name of their firft progenitors, fo it may be conjeftured, that the 
Irifh preferved the fame term to denote their firft progenitors, the Phenians or Phoenicians. 
Read an ancient Irifli manufcript, at this day, to a modem Irifliman ; he will reply. It is in 
the bearla feine^ I don't underftand it. 

1 he Pbeine came from Spain to the Weftem Iflcs, and to Gaul, according to Irifli hiftory, 
about 700 years before Chrift, led by Milefs^ /. e. Dux navium, who had conduced them 
from Phoenicia. This date agrees with the Spanifli hiftorians, of the arrival of the Milejians 
in Spain. Anno 764, ant. Chrift. Milefii populi, per annos 28 mare obtinuerunt, unde in 
Hifpania imperimn tenuifle putantur, quum ab eifdem in partibus illis per hoc tempus civitates 
aliquse inveniantur eflfe conftruftae. (Fr. Tarapha Barcinonen, de orig. ac rcb. geft. regum. 
Hifpanias). Bochart and Lhwyd agree that an Iberiany or Spanifli colony, anciently fettled 
in Ireland. Even Camden thinks he finds the Lucenji ajnd Concani of Spain, in the 
Lucent and Congani^ which Ptolemy places in the fouth-weft of Ireland, facing Spain, 
and there is ftrong reafon to think their chief fcttlemcnt muft have been in a large diftrift of 
the county of Corke, which comprehends the entire barony of Fermoy^ and the half barony 
of Condons. This diftrift was anciently called Pheinnitby the country of the Pbeine ^ and 
Magb-Pbeinej literally meaning, the plains of Phenians, PHQENIO-MAGUS. The inhabit- 
ants were always called Feara-Maigb-Pbeim ; afterwards the word Pbeine was left out, as 
making the name too tedious, and only a part of the compound preferved by the moderns, 
who to this day call it Feara-maigb^ ift Englifli F£RM0Y. 

Befides the affinity, or rather fimilarity of names, there are ftill to be difcovered in the 
fame diftriA other plain monuments of Cbanaanitic or Phoenician fafliion, fuch as are de- 
fcribed by Dom Calmety in his leatned comments on the Pentateuch ; I mean, large pillars of 
rude ftone, perpendicularly ereftcd, either feparately, or joined with others in fquares and 
circles, whereof fome are placed as fupporters to flat ftones of a furprizing magnitude, either 
in an inclined plain, or horizontal pofition. The Chanaanitic altars, which the people of God 
were commanded to demolifli, were of this kind of ftrufture. Deut. 7, 5. Exod. 23, 24.* 

Thcfe 

* See my enquiry into the firft bhabitants of Ireland, Colle^aneai No. V« in 1781. 
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Thefe monuments, vulgarly called Druids altars by the Englifh, are named by the 
natives Leaba na Pbeine^ the blaze or altar of the Pheine ; they are again diftinguiflied by 
the name of the deities, to whom they were raifed, as Leaba-Caike^ Leaba- Diarmiity Leaba- 
Graine^* &c. &c. (See Smith's Hiftory of the Co. of Corke). 

To this let us add, that the conftruftion of the old Irifh language is fimilar to the Chal- 
dcean or Phoenician, and the language itfclf fo fimilar to the Punic, that, by the Irifli Dic- 
tionary, I was enabled to tranflate the Punic fpeeches in Phutus, and I think we cannot 
hefitate to declare, that, by Bearla-na Pheine^ the Irifli muft mean the Punic tongue, and by 
Pheiniihy or Pheinniath, the country of the Pheine, or Phoenicians, /. e. Ar. Ouo^lj nahiat^ 
country, region, diftrift, terijitory. 

The Saxon Chronicle attributes the conftruftion of Stonehenge to the ancient Irifli. Its 
ancient name, Cboir Gaur^ exprefsly means, in Irifli and Chaldee, a temple dedicated to the 
Sun, from Ch. TID garr^ adurere^ whence Grian, the Irifli word for the Sun, compounded of 
gartj and an^ a planet. On the borders of Lough Gour^ in the county of Limerick, arc 
feveral fmall temples yet remaining, from whence the lake is named. The next in magnitude 
in England is Roll-dricb^ a name very fimilar to the Irifli and Chaldee Real-drachj or Rabal- , 
dracby /. e. the circle or revolution of the ftars, the Zodiac. Another, named Abery^ is a cor- 
ruption of the Irifli obair^ Chaldee, bobarj an obferver of the revolutions, whence its old 
name Overton^ corrupted from b^ber^don^ or obar dun^ an obfervatory. See my Eflay on the. 
Aftronomy of the ancient Irifli, Oriental CoIle£Uon, Vol. i and 2. And as our Pheine 
peopled the coaft of ancient Gaul, the country of the Ruadan, or fear-gal^ the red, the 
flame-coloured haired men, I have no doubt but that they erefted that ftupendous pile of four 
thoufand pillars of imge fl:ones at Carnaca^ or the field of vi^oryj in the country of Pbeniath^ 
the Veneti of Caefar, and that this monument was made in memory of the viftory gained over 
the natives, on which occafion they always facrificed to the god of war, Madbm. 

That the Irifli S5ot, or Hercules, led a colony to Gaul, under the name of Ogbaniy or 
Ogmusj the author of the Ogham, or myftcrious alphabet, will appear in the fequel ; he was 
the Ogmius Hercules of Lucian, and the Egyptian Somus^ according to Jablonflcy, and the 
Ogbam-Griannacb of the Irifli. 

The name Gauly or galy in Irifli, is fynonimous to ruadan ; gal fignifies a fiery red, as 
gaUfuip, a flame of ftraw ; ruadan^ a red-haired man, is from the Arabic . — f<3li radiniy 1. e, 

d flavum 

* Carao ^as the name of Belus ; fee Note *, p. 9. 
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flavura ct crocum, whence the Rhodani of Gaul, as Bochart has proved. The Britons were 
named by the old Irifli goi-ban^ and fir^geaU white or feir-haired men — do gnid an Jir-gealy 
duhh ; to make a white man black, is a common faying, like the Latin reSa factum prava. 
Goi^^ban, or gui-ban^ is pure Phoenician. See the Diftionary at the word. 

Before the defcripticm of this very extraordinary monument at Camac, it is neceffary to 
reftify the miftakes of Roland and O'Brien. Carn^ fay they, fignifies a heap, a pile, confc- 
quently an altar. No reference can be more foreign to the meaning of the word ; it was 
never applied to an altar, but to a pile or heap of ftones, as monument^ to the dead. A re- 
markable one was left by the Phoenicians in Minorca, but their altars are fmiilar to what we 
call Druidical altars in Ireland. U'he cams or piles were made by the friends of the deceafed. 
Ni curfadh me clocb ar do cam ; I will not caft a ftone on your cam, is one of the moft bitter 
cxpreffions you can ufe to an old Iriihman ; it is a pure Arabic word, ^ J kern^ or karn^ 

parvus mons (GolJ, a tumulus of fand, a top of a mountain higher than the reft. 
(Richardfon). 

Ccarrtj the place of facrifice, /. e. an altar, alike in found, but from a different root, is 
derived from cearram^ or caram^ to kill, whence ceamac^ the iacrificing prieft, and cearn^ an 
altar, the place rf Jlatighier. Beag^-cearna^ the harlot dF the altar j • Ch. DTnn cbarum^ 
intemedo J rxcnn cbarma^ ^omen proprium loci fic di£ti, qiiod ibi hoftes Ifraelitamm fuerint 
ca/u Numb. 21.3. Graece Hf^ Hence the Iriih keam or cearfiy a fddier, a flayer. The 
dltars of the Pagan Ififli were on flat ftones, ndfed on three uprights : multitudes yet remain 
un<£fturbed, and are called by their ancient name leaba^ from 3n^ lebab^ flamma. In the ex- 
planation of this word, O'Brien is perfeftly right. Cam^ fays C. Baudoin, in the explanation 
of camacj dans fon acception primitive, il exprime Tidte de vaiHant, de guerrier diftingu^. So 
in Irifli cear^ and its diminutive cearny vidory ; cearn tuahj atUetick laurel, /. e. Ar. ^juSa y 
tawizy the reward of ^(3 kahety the conqueror ; ^ kabr^ vidory. We fliall now give 

C« Baudoin's defcription of this wonderful monument. 

^^ Quel fpcdade impoiant \ QueHe amc froide pourroit fe garantir de Tcnthoufiafme qu'il 
" infjrire! 

** Peignez 

* Wherever the dofbine of Boodh preraSed, female flayeft n^ere dedicated to the altar. It is Femarkable, fays 
Mr. Maurice, that the Brahmios, while they rejedted the religioas woHhip of Boodh, retained one peculiar and 

agreeable appendage of that religion; ** the women, or female Jksves of the idol; public womeni devoted in their 
4afaQcy to this profeifion by their parents." (Indiaa Anti^. V.j. p« 391^ 
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" Pcigncz-vous une colonnade iramenfe de picrrcs, au nombrc d*environ quatre millc, 

plantees en quinconce ct par allecs parallelcs, ttfees au cordeau, fur le terrain le plus eleve^ 

en &ce de la mer, depuis le bourg de Camac, jufques vers la Trinite, dans un efpace de plus 
^^ de mille toifes de long, fur cinquante de large. Les intervailes de ces onze files, entre elles, 
^^ font inegaux, les uns etant de fix, les autres de cinq, de quatre, de trois, ou meme de deux 
" toifes de largeun 

^^ La diftance des colonnes dans chaque file, n'eft pas plus reguliere, puifque la elle eft 
** de 1 8 pieds, ici de 20 ou de 25. Pareille diflemblance dans la grandeur et la forme des 
^^ pierres i dans la meme alMe, on en voit dont la grandeur n'excede pas celle des homes 
^^ communes.; il en eft d'autres, furtout a Textremitd des rangs, dont la hauteur eft de 16^ 
^< 18, et m^e de 20 pieds hors terre ; la mafie en eft fi prodigieufe, qu'elle doit pefer pres 
^' de cent milliers. 

^^ Deux ont particuli^rement 6x16 mon attention ; Tune, a peu pr^s au milieu de Tenceinte, 
^< Q&e une forte de chaire taillee dans le bloc ; il eft Evident qu'elle fervoit aux allocutions 
^' militaires, ou aux predications druidiques ; i*autre, afhidlement couchee par terre, a Tex-* 
^^ tr6mit£ occidentale des alignemens, eft creafi^e en demi-fph^roide alonge, dcmt le plus grand 
«< diametre eft de 10 pieds, et le petit de 6 ; cette forme la rendoit prq)re a recevoir des vie- 
^^ times : il eft probable que c'etoxt un autel, car on ne trouve pas d'autres pierres femblables 
" dans cette foret d'obelifques. 

^^ Nulle infcription n'en indique I'epoque et la deftination : nul dcrivain ancien n'cn parle^ 
" ct nos hiftoriens n'en font pas la plus legirc mention,'* 

C. Baudoin then offers his conjeftures, and although he quotes Davies, Pelloutier, and 
others, to convince us, that cam fignifies a tumulus, he yet concludes that thefe pillars are mo- 
numents of the dead, where he can find no tumuli. (Voyage en Bretagne, par L M. Baudoin, 
Paris, An. VIII.— 1800). 

About five miles from Carnac is a like colonnade of two hundred ftones, called Ardeven^ 
in Iriih 4^d'€amhan^ pronounced Ard-eawan^ that is, the great or magnificent palace \ Eawan* 
maca was a noted palace of the Connacian kings in Ireland ; rj^^} i\f\ ard-eiwan^ a mag- 
nificent palace. 

Thefe monuments have been defcribed before by feveral writers. M. de Sauvagire^ chief 
engineer of that diftrid, took them for the remains of a camp, and as Csefar attacked the 
Veneti, thinks they are the remains of a Roman camp. Af. de Robien attempts to account 

d 2 for 
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for them, phylically j that they are the natural rocks of the foil, the earth having beep waflicd 
away by a deluge. 

That excellent antiquary Count Caylusj comparing them to fimilar monuments, in the 
Britifli ifles, denies that they are the work of the Gauls, becaufe fuch monuments are never 
found in the interior of France, but only on the coaft. Secondly, That thcfe monuments 
give the idea of an cftabliflied worfliip, to which the ancient Gauls were ftrangers. Thirdly, 
That they and the Francs were not accuftomed to ereft fuch monuments. Fourthly, That 
they were erefted by a people, wha were only mafters of the coaft, and that they belonged to 
a nation, that had a knowledge of the mechanic powers. He then (hews, that like monuments 
are found in Britain, and that thefe muft have been crefted by the fame people, who were 
prior to the time of Caefar, for no one would be hardy enough to fay, the monuments of 
Britain were erefted fince the fall of the Roman empire. (Caylus, Vol. V.). 

Since the publication of my Vindication^ our learned countrymen in the Eaft have wrought 
with zeal in the rich mine of Brahminical hiftory : every volume of that learned body brings 
frefti proof of the veracity of the hiftory of ancient Ireland. Emigrating colonies never change 
their names : ftrangers may impofe others, but the original name is hereditary ; Eirin in the 
Weft, is the fame as Iran in the Eaft. Pbail^ another name of Ireland, is the fame as Pali 
in the Eaft. It is an obfervation of Camden, that, if you run over the names of ancient and 
modern nations^ you will find that every nation is differently named by others, and by itfelf. 

The moft ancient colonies of this ifland denominated themfclves jiiteac-Coti^ Aire^Coti^ 
2nd Phailiy defcended from Magogs which is the fame thing as if they had called themfelves 
Southern Scythians^ or Indo-Scytha. The Arabs, Perfians, and Turks, have always diftin- 
guiflied the Northern Scythians from the Southern Scythians, fays D'Herbelot, by the names 
Jaguige and Maguige^ or Gcjj ,and Magogy by which they underftood the fame as they do by 
Gin and Magin^ or Tchin and Matching that is, the Northern Chinefc and the Southern 
Chinefe. 

AiteaC'Coti and Aire-Coti fignify royal fliepherds, Phaili fliepherds, whence Ireland was 
called Inis'Phail or Fail^ the ifland of the Palli or fliepherds, or flieep-pafture. 

They were originally feated on the river Indus, mjndia Lymerica^ or Indo-Scythia. The 

Indus they denominated Soor^ or the facred water,* a name it prefervcs to this day ; a name 

they gave to the Suir in this country. Sean-ain^ i. e. the facred water, now the Shannon, 

was another Ganges^ to the Aire-Coti. 

They 
♦ Sec Zour in the Zcndavefta, p. xWi. Pref. 
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They were the ancient Cutbi^ PaJij or fticpherds of fran or Indo-Scythia, otherwife /1r* 
menia^ where they mixed with the Bologuesj a nation of Perfians, (The Balocbes^ fays Mr. 
Wiiford, in his defcription of Caucafus, fecm to be the remains of forae colony of Tartarian 
origin.) with the Dedanites of Chaldsea, and with the Omanite Arabians of the Perfian Gulph, 
forming together a body of people, denominated by themfeives Pheni^ or warriors, and by the 
Greeks Phoenicians. From Coti or Cuti the Greeks, and probably themfeives, formed Scofi or 
Scutb^j* whence Indo-Scutba^ a name, as Mr. Wiiford obferves, that had no relation what- 
ever to Scythia. 

All the country between the Indus and the Cafpian and Mediterranean feas, jdown the 
Euphrates, and along the Perfian Gulph, including Syria, Phoenicia, and India Lymcrica, was 
anciently denominated Armenia. The eaftem- people, fays D*Herbclot, gave the name of 

« 

Armeniah to thofe nations, the Greeks and Romans called Parthiam or Perjiam (D*Herbelot). 
Confitendum erit a Judaeis totam Scythicara, Armeniam vocari. (Goropius Becan. Indo-Scy- 
thica, L. 5.): this author muft mean Indo-Scythia only. See alfo Richardfon at the word 
Arminah^ and Mofes Choronenfis. Therefore, when the Saxon Chronicle brings the primitive 
inhabitants of Britain from Armenia^ and the Irifh hiftory from the Egyptian fort of TyrCj 
there is no contradiftion, for the coaft of Tyre was in Armenia. 

In aftronomy and navigation our Aire- Coti excelled : they had the art of fufing metals ; 
of manufiifturing linen and woollen cloths, calling them by the Arabian names ; in fine, they 
anfwered the charaftcr of the Aire-Coti, given by Dionytius^ Per. which has been tranflatc^ 
by the learned Bryant in the following lines, beginning at V. 1088 : 

Upoa the banks of the great river Ind 

The fouthern Scuthx dwell : which river pays 

Its watry tribute to that mighty fca 

Stiled Erythraean. Far remov'd its fource 

Amid the ftormy cliffs of Caucafus : 

Defcending hence through many a winding vale. 

It feparates vaft nations. To the Weft 

Th' Oritas live and Aribcs ; and then 

The Ara^oti^ fam'd for linen geer, &c. &c. &c^ 

To 'numerate all, who rove this wild domain, 

Surpaffes human pow'r : the Gods can tell, 

The Gods alone ; for nothing's hid from Heaven.* 

Let 

* Amarunt Graeci & in primis ^oles prspofito S vocabula 3& nomina propria augere, ita Stephano ttfle, pro 
Cimbri, Skimbri dixere. (Ihre de Lingua Scythica). S is a fervile in all the Oriental languages) and, in Iriih, 
hundreds of examples will be found in this Didionary. 
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Let it fuffice, if I their worth declare : 

Thefe were the firft great founders in the world. 

Founders of cities and of mighty ftatesi 

Who (hew'd a path through feas, before unknown ; 

And, when doubt reign'd, and dark uncertainty. 

Who render'd life more certain. They firft view'd 

The ftarry lights, and form'd them into fchemes. 

In the firft ages, when the Ions of men 

Knew not which way to turn them, they afGgn'd 

To each his juft department ; they beftow'd 

Of land a portion, and of fea a lot. 

And fent each wand'ring tribe far off, to fhare 

A different foil and climate. Hence arole 

The great diverfity, fo plainly fcen 

Mid nations widely fevered. 

** Such,** continues Mr. Bryant, ** is the charafter given by the poet Dionyfius of the Indian 
Scuthae, under their various denominations. They were fometimes called Pboinicesy and thofe 
of that name in Sjrria were of Cuthite extraction. In confequence of this, the poet^ in 
fpeaking of them, gives the fame precife charaAer, as he has exhibited above, and fpecifies 
plainly their original. 

Upon the Syrian (ea the people live 

Who ftile themfelves PhctnUians. Thefe are iprnng 

From the true ancient Erythrean ftock ; 

From that fage race^ who Jirjl effafd the deepy 

And wafted merchandize to coafts unknown. 

** When thefe Scuthae were ejefted from Egypt, they retired to many parts, and particularly 
to the coaft of Syria, which they occupied, under the titles of Belida^ Cadmians^ and Phxnices. 
A large body of them pafted inland towards the north, under the name of Saca^ who got 
pofleillon of Sogdiana, and the regions upon the Jaxartesj* their country was called Sacaia 
and Cutha. 

** The poet Charilus has given a curious hiftory of the Sacaean Scythae, of whofe anceftry 
he fpeaks with great honour, when he is deforibing the expedition of Alexander the Great. 

Next march'd the Sacas, fond of paftoral life. 

Sprung from the Scythic Nomades, who liv'd 

Amid the plains of Afia, rich in grain. 

They from the (hepherd race derive their fource, 

Thofe (hepherds, who in ancient times were deem*d 

The jttfteft of mankind. " Yet 

* Sacif is fynooimoas to Cots, from the Ir. /ea, or Jhea, Ar.Jbawa, a flieep, as will be (hewn in the Preface. 
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" Yet wc find, that the Sacae by fomc have been rcprcfentcd as cannibals ; from whence wc 
may perceive, that people of the fame family often differed from one another."* 

In Kke manner the ancient Irifh, by mixing with the Danes and Norwegians, not only loft 
the arts, but their language, and became ferocious like their invaders. 

MonCeur D* AncarvilU^ in his Enquiry into the Origin and Progrefs of the Arts and 
Sciences of Greece, traces the Sacac ftcp by ftep, as Mr. Bryant has traced the Coti, or 
Indo-Scythas. 

** The Sacas, he fays, " were the inventors of arms and military drefs. The (hort 
fword, called fahs by the Saxons, fignifies the fword of the Sacae ; as with us (the French), 
bayonette and pijiolet denote the fpecics of arms invented at Bayonne and Piftoia. Hence the 
Greek ^y^ whence x«y/^ the fliield and the bag to carry it in ; hence alfo ^»y^ fagtim^ the 
name erf a military drefs with many nations ; hence fagitta^ a dart, an arrow ; hence Scutha^ 
archers — Scythes qui primus arcus fagittarumque ufum inveniffe dicitur (Plin.), 

** If as warriors the Sacae invented arms and military drefs, fo as Jhepherds^ at their 
leifure, they were the authors of mufic and muiical inftruments. The zoxo^oy of the Greeks 
derives its name from them.** 

To this we may add the clar-feacj or harp of the Irifh, fignifying the nmfic of the Saca? ; 
ceiUar-faca^ contraded to clar^feac. Ceil^ and ceol^ fignifies mufic, harmony ; cei/ier, the 
harmony or finging of birds, from the Chaldee *»^ cbeli^ dulcis. Quare vocarunt Chaldaci 
tihiam Chelil ? Quia cbeli^ dulcis erat fonus ejus. (Buxt.) 

Let thofe, not fatisfied with the arguments I have ufed, to prove the ancient inha- 
bitants of this ifland to have been the Indo-Scytha^ of Afia, fliew, m what other manner 
the mythology of the Chalda?ans and Brahmins could have been fo well eftabliflied here. 
Let them ihew, how the names of Budb^ Saca^ Paramon (the founder of the Brahminical 
doArine), could have been introduced into ancient Ireland, or how they came by the worlhip 
of Call and Dermoid whofe altars ftill are known by that name. 

There are thofe, who ignorant of the language of the country, and of every other tongue, 
but Englifh, Greek, and Latin, following Jomandes^ will bring them from Scandinavia^ 
clothed in ikins and furs. I would alk thefe wife men, how came they by fo many tenns of 
the civilized nations of the Eafl f If thefe barbarians were fumiihed with finen and-wooUen 
cloths by their European neighbours, how comes it, that thefe barbariaQs gave the Arabic . 
nameg of aneat to the firft^ and fmite to die laft ? When they trafficked^ how came they by 

the 

* Bryant's Mythology. 
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the Hindooftancc ^^ and tuke (pio/a, fofc) for money, and the Chaldce gerati for the fame ? 
When they were taught to write, how came they to give the Chalda^an names moun 
to a letter of the alphabet, and AB-gitir noa 2h* to the alphabet; cairt to a writing, 
yfair to a writer, and the Arabic iarik to a hiftory or chronicle ? St. Patrick. did not teach 
them thefe names, nor, that the tree was the fymbol of knowledge. Who taught them to 
call the game of chefs caomaigh. pi. of caomai^ armed men, men expert at arms, in Arabic 
, ^^ j^ kami ; and cathar-anga^ the four armies in battle array ; and phit-cail^ or fit-ciole^ the 

army of Phit^ which I take to be a proper name ; and BearUnard^ the game of Nard? 

Caomaij an armed man, is the Irifh name of the conftellation Orion, and is doubtlefs the 
nOD Kimah of Job and of Amos, as Coward has afferted in his Ancient Aftronomy. 

Cathar-anga is the Chaturanga of the Hindoos. " Chefs,** fays Sir W. Jones, " feems 
to have been known in Hindooftan immemorially, by the name of Chaturanga^ that is, the 
four anga^Sy or members of an army ; it is called Chaturaji, or the four kings, fince it is 
played by four perfons, reprefenting as many princes.** 

Phit'Cail, or Jit-chiollej as it ftands in Shaw and 0*Brien, from call an affembly, an army, 
a body of men, a troop of cavalry ; Heb. ^rxp kahal^ congregare fe ; in Arabic Ju^ kheih 
the armies of Phit. I know not the origin of the laft word, but it appears to be the oitIim* 
Petteia of the Greeks. The ingenious and learned author of an inquiry into the ancient 
Greek game Petteia (chefs), fuppofed to have been invented by Palamedes^ antecedent to the 
liege of Troy, clearly proves that it was of Scythian origin, invented by the Jhepherds ; that 
it had been long known among the Tartar tribes, who taught it to the Chinefe, with the 
Indian improvements. Nard is the Perfian <^ j nerd^ the game of chefs, draughts, &c. 

To obviate objeftions to many words in Irifli, fimilar to the Latin, I will here apply the 
words of the late learned Gebelin ; fpeaking of the Irifli language, he fays, ** Dira f-on 
que les Irlandois ont emprunte des Remains les mots, qui leur font communes avec euxy lorfque 
ces mots fe retrouvent dans les langues de la haute Afte^ dans le Per/an le plus ancien^ et au)f 
Indes ? Le pretendre ce feroit montrer le devouement le plus abfurde^ pour des fyjiemes denues 
de tout fondement ; ce feroit fe refufer a toute lumiere^ a toute raifony (Origine du 
Langage). 

If by the ftudy of the Irifli language, I have thrown the leaft light on the ancient hiftory 
of thcfe Wcftem Ifles, a fubjeft that has hitherto been much obfcured, I cannot thmk my 
pains mifemfdoyed j and I have no reafon to fet fuch a value on my labour, as not to think it 

amply 
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amply repaid, if it be fo fuccefsful as to engage the attention of the lettered public ; their 
opinion will determine the publication of the complete Diftionary. 

Having frequently mentioned Mr, Lhwyd*s opinion, that the old Irifh inhabited Britain, 
before the arrival of the Gomerians^ or Welfh ; we fhall here tranfcribe his reafons for that 
afferiion, — " // is manifejt^ fays he, that the ancient inhabitants of Ireland mu/i have been the 
inhabitants of Wales^ when the many names of rivers and mountains throughout that country 
were given ; for they are identically Irifh and not Weljh—for infiance^ Uiike or Uifce, water ^ 
(among many others) whence fo many rivers in Britain are named ;^ and having looked for 
it in vain in the Leogrian Britijh^ Jiill retained in Cornwall and Baffe-Bretagne ; and re^ 
fleSingy that it was impoffible, had it been once in the Britijb^ that both they and we fhould 
lofe a word of fo common an ufe^ and fo neceffary afignification ; I could find no room to doubt 
that the old Iri/h have formerly lived ALL OVER this kingdom, and that our ancefiors 
forced them to Ireland.** 

In the fubfequent pages I have demonftrated, that the deities of the Hindoos, and of the 
Pagan Irifli, were the fame in name, and attributes. There is another part of devotion 
fimilar alfo, which I (hall here defcribe with reluftance, fearing to offend the delicacy of the 
reader, but which, as the learned Maurice obferves, writing on the fame fubjeft, in obedience 
to the ftem mandates of truth, obliges us to defcribe, and that is, the worfhip of Bud, alias 
Muid, or Modh, alias Beal-poir, alias Balfeargha^ or fargha, alias Deona^ or Deonahd, &c. 
all Irifh names for the Linga of the Hindoos ; to which we may add Earb*bal as it (lands in 
the diftionaries ; Ar.^j^ | Erbj membrum genitale. 

Modh, i. e. car, i. cfargha, nomen membri virilis (Cormac's GlofT); this is the mahody 
of the Gentoos, and the ynj^ier of the Pcrfians. Beal-poir^ the lord of feed, race, pro- 
pagation, t mufl be the nys "^yi BaaUpeor of fcripture, and BaUfargha mufl be the Hindoo 
P* bala-argha. Deona^ or Deonahdy is the - Hindooflanee Dundee^ another name for the 
Linga i I in Sanfcrit for the pudendum muliebre. 

" Thofe myflerious types, F* bala-arghay* fays Mr. Wilford, " which the later mytholo- 
gifls difguifed under the names of Pallas and Argo ; and this conjeAure,'' adds Mr. W. is 

e confirmed 

* In the Iriih word U\lke^ the Orientalift will recognize the Heb. and Chald. nptt^n ht/ka^ to water, to drink, 
to moiften. Thou (hall make them htjha (drink) of the river of thy pleafures. Pfal. 86, 9. 

f Por, feed, race, propagation. Cumberland derives peor from y^^peor^ or payor ^ denuoarb, from whence 
he thinks the god Prtapus \ but the argba was filled with fruits, flowers, feeds, u e, ; ^^ noonee. 

X In Hindoodanee r)4^ j^i io Ir« Dbcona, pronounc.ed Tona% in Sanfcrit Tom* 
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confirmed by the rites of a deity, named Pelarga^ who was worihipped near Tbebes^ in 
Bosotiay and to whom, fays Paufanias^ no vi^m was offered but a female recently covered and 

impregnated^* 

" The Indians," continues Mr. W. " commonly reprefent this myftery of their phyfiolo- 
gical religion, by the emblem of a Nyn^baa^ or Lotas^ floating like a boat on the boundle& 
ocean, where the whole plant fignifics both the earth, and the true principles of its fecundation i 
the germ, both Meru and the Linga : the petals and filaments are the mountains, which en- 
circle Meru^ and are alfo a type of the Toni.** 

^^ Another of their emblems is called Argba^ which means a cup or difh, or any other 
veffel, in which fruit and flowers are offered to then- deities, and wbicb ougbt always to be 
Jbaped like a boat^ though we fee arghas of many different forms, oval, circular, fquare ; 
and hence it is that Ifwara has the title of argbdndtha^ or, the lord of the boatfhaped veffel. 
A rim round the argha reprefents the myfterious yoniy and the navel of Vijhnu is commonly 
denoted by a convexity in the centre, while the contents of the veffel arc fymbols of the linga. 
This argba^ as a type of the idbdra-s* a^i^ or power of conception^ excited and vivified by 
the Linga or Phallus ^ I cannot but fuppofe to be one and the fame with the fliip Argo, 
which was built, according to Orpbeusy by Juno and Pallas j and, according to Jpolloniusj by 
Pallas and Argus^ at the inftance of Juno.*** (Wilford on Egypt and the Nile, from the 
ancient books of the Hindus. Af. Ref. V. 3). 

The following quotations will prove that we have not miflaken this fubjeA. 

nna "^ya Baal beritj /. e. dominus foederis ; "jya Baal^ fiiit caput membri virilisj ficut 
dicitur, Et pofuerunt Jibi Baal sejut in Deum. Videntur hie innuere velle, Baalem habuiffc 
fpeciem membri virilism & ideo feftum fuiffe Baal beritj hoc eft, foederis, quia in membro virili 
extabat fignum foederis, circumcifio nempe, q. d. Dominus (membri) foederis, (Buxt. Lex. 
2675). Chald. ^V2, Baalj de legitimo mariti cum uxore congreffu ufurpatur, ut apud Rab. 
late de quolibct etiam meretricis & illicit©, ex N3 et "jy, coeo, congredior j Ar. cXojJ I / <J ^ 

waly alabady nomen idoli. Videtur habuiffe fpeciem membri virilis, in quo extabat fignum 
foederis, nempe circumcifio (Caftellus). 

Budy bod; the vulgar name of this member in Irifli is the Hindooftanee and Perfian o aj bud. 
Tria inde genera eunuchorum veniunt, quos fandali^ budamij et kafuri^ nuncupant. Priores 
partibus genitalibus radicaliter exfe£tis — Atleefi nominant. Bodami pars folum penis relinquitur. 

Kafuri 

* P]uto on Ifis and Ofiris. 
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Kafiiri adhuc tenerse setatis teftcs vel comprdfi conficiuntur, vel exfecantur ( Ayeen Akbery, 
T. 2. p. 8.)— 22\lics eft oU balj idem qui Indo-Pcrfis & Gilolcnfibus ^\^ Gbuad feu 
G^Tc;^^— cumque bad fignificet ventum, hoc cenfetur nomen angeli, qui pra^ft vcntis, atque 
connubio & matrimonioy & condu£lui omaium rerum, quas fiunt hoc die. (Hyde, Rel. Vet. 

Pcrf.). 

The origin of the Argha is thus defcribed by Mr. Wilford from the Puranas. " Satyavrata 
(Noah) having built the ark, and the flood increafing, it was made faft to the peak of Nau* 
bandbay* with a cable of prodigious length. During the flood, Brahma, or the creating 
power, was afleep at the bottom of the abyfs j the generative power of nature, both male 
and female, were reduced to their fimpleft elements ; the linga and the yoni aflumed the ihape 
of the hull of a fhip, fince typified by the argba^ whilft the linga became the mq/l, Mahadeva 
is fometimes reprefented ftanding ereA in the middle of the argha in the room of the maft.^' 
(Wilford on Mount Caucafus, Af. Ref. V. 6.) 

In the Vindication of the ancient hiftory of Ireland, I gave a drawing of the BaUfargha^ 
Budy or Muidby that exifted a few years ago, and probably does at this day, in the ifland of 
Muidbr, off the coaft of Sligo, now corrupted to Muibra^dud Murra ; it is the exaft repre- 
fentation of the Mabaady of the Gentoasy found in the ifland of Elephanta, near Bombay, by 
Captain Pyke. The drawing and defcription arc hereunto annexed.! 

It is the mahoody of the Gentoos at Elephanta, the mabadeo of the Brahmins of Hin- 
doftan, the mudros of the Greeks, and the fum-naut of the Hindoos, who were reprefented 
by one ftone, fifty cubits in height, forty-feven of which were buried in the ground. 
(Ind. Ant. ii2 to 368.) 

I hope the explanation of the argba by the Irifli arg^ a fliip, and fargba^ the membrum 
virile, I. e. argba^ with the Irifli and Arabic infeparable article F, will give no more offence to 
our Englifli reviewers \ to which I beg leave to add. that the Irifli, long^ a fliip, is not unlike 
the Indian, linga. 

I agree with the Monthly Reviewers, that etymology albne affords but a flender and pre- 
carious bafis, on which to build any important conclufions ; yet thofe authors allow, that 
etymologies have had, and may have their ufe, but they require profound learning, a cool 
judgment, and fldlful and cautious application, to effeA any reafonable purpofe. 

e 2 It 

* NaUf a (hip, and handbaf to make faft ; in Iriih Naoi handa. 

t For further particulars of the Ithifballk rites, fee Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Vol. 2. 
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It would be prefumptuoiis in me, to think myfelf endued with thefe qualifications ; but 
where I find monuments, names, and hiftory concur, it can be no impropriety to explain by 
etymology. The hiftory of this ifland (which equally concerns all the Britifh iflcs) has hitherto 
lain concealed in the original tongue, or has been tranflated by men of weak minds, entirely 
ignorant of ancient hiftory and geography, of Oriental languages, and even of that of their 
forefathers. Had this hiftory been found in the old Britifti tongue, or in the Saxon Chronicle, 
there would have been hundreds of editions, and thoufands of comments. 

To conclude ; the learned and Rev. Mr. Maurice, after comparing the rites of the 
Brahminical religion with that of the Britifti Druids, fays, " Ihefum therefore pf my remarks 
is^ that the great outline of the Brahmin creed of faith ^ conjijling of an heterogeneous mixture 
of the principles of the true and falfe religion^ were formed in the fchool of Chai.i>e k^ before 
they left Shinar^/A^/ they were divided into many feds, bearing the name of Brahma, 
Veeshnu, Seeva, and Buddha; and that Thibet, the higheft and mq/i northern region 
of India J was peopled with Brahmins of the fed of the lajl'mentioned holy perfonage, who appears ^ 
from indubitable evidence y to be the Mercury of the weft: that thefe priejis fpread themf elves 
through the northern regions of Afia^ even to Siberia itfelf; and gradually mingling with the 
great body of the Celtic tribes, who purfued their journey to the extremity of Europe, finally 
eftablijhed the Druid, that is, the Brahmin fyftem of fuperftition in ancient Britain. This, I 
CONTEND, was the firji Oriental colony fettled in thefe ijlands. (Maurice, Indian Antiquities, 
Vol. 6.) 

The aflertion of Sir Wm. Jones, that thefe weftem ifles were peopled by the Indo- 
Scythae from Iran ; the difcoveries of Mr. Wilford from the books of the Brahmins, that 
they were acquainted with thefe weftem ifles; the ancient hiftory of Ireland, detailing the 
migration of the firft colonies from India, wherein Budda is made predeceflbr to Saca, the 
anceftor of Par amok, who was the founder of the Brahminical religion, together with the 
mention of Callee, Dermot, Arun, and many other deities of the Brahmin^, are ft:ub- 
bom faJte, agreeing with the opinion of thofe learned gentlemen, plainly proving the religion 
of the Pagan Irifli was that of the Brahmins ; and as it was acknowledged by that great 
Welfli hiftorian Lhwyd, that the Irifti were the primitive inhabitants of all the weftem ifles , 
till driven out by the Celtic tribes, it appears to me, that this Brahminical doArine was com- 
municated by the firft inhabitants to their invaders, and thus fpread itfelf northwards, under 
thofe corrupted names of deities we find exprefled in their creed of faith ; and on this in- 
vafion, probably, fome of the original colonies returned to India by the route they came, and 
hence thofe accounts of the weftem ifles, in the Puranas, difcovercd by Mr. Wilford. 

Cc 
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Ce qui vicnt d'etre dit, fuffit pour faire entrcvoir que la plupart des ufages du Paganifmc 
n'etoicnt que des fragmens detaches d*un fyfteme plus general, dont Ic peuple n*avoit plus 
aucune idc^ raifonnable des les premiers temps de Thiftoire. Cctte doftrine fi cachce chez les 
Grecs, & dont on voit les traces dans les premiers tems, indique que la fubtilite des Indiens 
modernes eft infiniment ancienne^ & que leur pays ejl pent eire la fource de toutes les fuhttlites 
femblables^ qui de chez eux.font repandues par tout le monde. (Boulanger, Antiq, devoilee, T. 2.) 

This is the opinion of a learned man, after comparing the religious ufages and cuftoms of 
the Greeks, Romans, and of all other ancient people, and who wrote half a century prior 
to the publications of Jones, Wilford, Maurice, &c. 

This Oriental colony, Mr. Maurice explains in Vol. 3, p. 496, to have been Indo-Scyihiansy 
or, as Sir Wm. Jones calls them, Southern Scythians ^ from whom we derive the Cut hi j or 
ancient Irifli, the primitive colony of the Britifli Ifles ; but it does not appear, that they had 
any connexion with the Celtic tribes, till their meeting in Spain, and finally in Britain, from 
whence the Brahminical doArine might have been in part extended to them, and by them, to 
their northern neighbours, if ever it did manifeft itfelf in thofe regions. 

The return of the Indo-Scythas from the Weft to India, by which the knowledge of the 
Britifli Ifles is difcovered in the books of the Brahmins, is thus related in a Purana. ** Deva^ 
nahufa vifited the countries in the weft, and there built cities called after his own name \ he 
gave alfo names to rivers, and particularly to the Danube and Yfter. His route is thus de- 
fcribed ; he firft defcended from the elevated plains of little Bokhara with a numerous army, 
ahd invaded the countries of Samarcand^ Bahlac^ and Cabuly which were then inhabited by 
the Sacas^ and Sacafenas; he conquered afterwards Iran^ ^SypU ^^^ Ethiopia^ and proceeding 
afterwards through the dwip of Varaha^ i. e. Europe, he conquered Chandra'dwip^ or the 
Britijh ijlands. He went thence into Curu^ which includes the northern parts of Europe, 
and the whole of Siberia \ having conquered China^ the countries to the fouth of it, and 
India^ he returned to the plains of Meru^ through the pafs of Hardwar. (Wilford on Mount 
Caucafus, Af. Ref. V. 6.) 

The Gypfies of Bohemia and Hungary fpeak the language of Hindoftan, as Marfden 
and Grellman have proved. May they not be the remnadt of this great army, left behind 
iick, or have been deferters from it ^ 
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Description of Innis-Muidhr^ or Murra^ and of the Bal-farghj, cr Phallic 

Monument^ mentioned in p. 29. 

The ifland of Innis Murra lies off the coaft of Sligo, about three miles diftant from the 
continent, oppofitc to Stridagh^ the feat of Ormfby Jones, Efq. ten miles eaft of the town of 
Sligo. It contains 130 acres, two wells of excellent water, and fome bog of remarkable 
good turf. The inhabitants are few. 

The monument of the Phallus is indofed in an area of 180 by 100 feet, by a (lone wall, 
without cement, ten feet high, varying in the tl;icknefs from five to ten feet. 

The ifland has been held facred from the times of paganifin to the prefent* On the op- 
pofite continent are limeflone rocks^ which, by the effeft of water, are worn into pieces 
rcfcmbling petrified fnakes. Here, they tell you, St. Patrick affembled, and deftroyed all the 
ferpents of Ireland. 

^ Within the furrounding wall above mentioned, are three cliurches or chapels, of (lone 
and mortar, vifibly of more modem date than the wall. All males are buried in one church, 
and the females in another ; two chapels are dedicated to St. Molas, and the other to Column 
kill. In the thicknefs of the furrounding wall feveral fmall cells are made : they are covered 
with earth, to refemblc a Dirg^ or cave. Many devotees from the continent flock to this 
ifland to do penance in thefe cells, and many are brought from great diflances to be buried 
in the churches. Should the wind prove ftormy to prevent the paflage, the corpfe is interred 
on the continent^ in fight of the ifland. In a fmall chapel fl:ands a wooden image of St. 
Molas ; here the inhabitants aflemble to pray on Sabbaths and holidays.. 

The miraculous ftories told by the inhabitants of St. Molas are too ridiculous for infertion. 

There is a flight of ftone ftcps in one of the wells, which appears to have been the place 

« 

of ablution of Pagan times. 
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Fio. I. i. b. b. The furroundiog wall, built without mortar^ of rery large ftones ; from five to ten feet widei and 
ten feet high. 

c. c. c. Cells covered with earth — all that part (haded lightly, conCils of earth thrown up, fo as to make the cells 

appear fuhterraneous ; they have been vaulted^ but fome have now fallen in. 

d. d. The entrance, fo narrow as fcarce to admit a man to pafs. 
A B. Chapelsi dedicated to St. Molas. 

C. Ditto, to Colum-kill. 

D. The Lmga^ Bud, or Phallus^ furrounded by a parapet wall. 
Fig. II. View of ditto. 

. 

Fig. III. The monument o( Maieoify in the ifland of Elephanta in the Eaft IndieSf from a drawing made by 
Capt. Fyke. See Archaeologia of the Antiq. Society of Londooi Vol. VI. 
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I have taken this opportunity of exhibiting a very curious copper coin found in the ruins 
of an old caftle in the King's County. The engraving is the fize of the original. On one 
fide is a fleur-de-lis^ boldly relieved ; on the reverie fome unknown charafters, apparently 
Oriental. Reveriing the fleur-de-lis vertically, the charafters appear as in the plate. This 
flower was- a very ancient fymbol, with the Brahmins, it reprefents Gone/a^ god of wifdom; 
it was the emblem of the Phoenician Hercules^ as the navigator of three feas, the Mediter- 
ranean, the -^gean, and the Ocean, whence fome antiquaries think the fleur-de-lis came to 
cxprefs the northern part of our charts. With the Egyptians and Babylonians, it was the 
^ emblem of powpr. Monfieur Sonnini difcovered an Egyptian ftatue, holding a fceptre, which 
terminated in a fleur-de-lis. The prophet Baruch teftifies, that the Babylonian idols had 
fceptres, Ch. 6. 1 4. — And he that cannot put to death one, that offendeth him, holdeth a 
fceptre, as though he were a judge of the country. 

^^ A perfon, fays Sonnini, would hardly have expeAed to find, in a monument of the 
mod remote antiquity, and in the extremity of Egypt, a fort of fceptre furmounted by an 
emblem, which the Kings of France had adopted for their coat of arms. The fleur-de-lis^ 
fuch as it was when the emblematic diftinftion of the French monarchy, is well charafterifed 
upon the Egyptian figure. In the immenfe number of hieroglyphics, which I obferved in 
Egypt, I never met with this truncheon with a fleurs-de-lis but once, at Dendera. Although 
projefting and very confpicuous, no traveller had noticed it ; no author has mentioned this 
Egyptian fymbol ; but, however Angular it may be, as I examined it repeatedly, and with 
great attention, and as it was drawn under my own infpedion, I can atteil the reality of its 
cxiftence at Dendera j and the exaft refemblance of fig. 4. pi. xxiv. by which it is reprefented.'* 
(Which is copied in this plate). 

Befides, the fleurs-de-lis are very far from having been adopted as a coat of arms, from 
the origin of the French monarchy : it is certain that they were not introduced into the arms 
of France till feven hundred years after its eftablifliment. The moft ancient teftimony, that 
we have upon this fubjed, is taken from the Memoir es de la Chambre des Comptesj in 1 179. 
It is there remarked, that Lewis VIL fumamed the Young, had the clothes of his fon Philip 
Auguflus^ embroidered with fleurs-de-lis^ when he caufed him to be confecrated at Rheims. 
But if iht fleur-de-lis was not, in very ancient times, the privileged and charafteriftic orna- 
ment of the crown and fceptre of France, it was, in feveral countries of the Eaft, the emblem 
of power among the nations of antiquity. Herodotus and Strabo relate, that the Kings of 
Syria and Babylon formerly bore the fleur^e-lisy at the end of the fceptre : Sec Diflert. fur 

roriginc 
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roriginc des flcurs dc lis, par M-Rainflant, Doftcur et Profcffcur en Medccine a Rheims, 
1678. Montfeucon alfo fpeaks of that of David, found engraved in miniature, in a manu- 
fcript of the tenth century, and which is furmounted by a fleur-de-lis (Monum, de la Mo- 
narchie Fran9oife, T. i. Difcours prelim, p. ig*). It is therefore evident, that the ornament 
called //x, (lily) was not a fymbol peculiar to the Kings of France : and it is by no means 
aftonifhing, that it formed a part of thofe, which were employed in the myfterious antique re- 
prefentations of Egypt, fince it was formerly the emblem of power of fome fovereigns of 
that country, or of the bordering territories/' 

A French author, whofe name I do not recolleft, afferts that the French brought this 
emblem from the Eaft, on their return from the Crufades. If this be true, they may have 
feen fuch a fceptre in the Eaft, which an Arab might have explained by ijl}\ j\jl^ 

Sbaaralyzz^ the emblem of power, or fome other word compounded with yzzy fignifying an 
emblem. In Chaldee and Arabic zQ yzz flgnifies power, dignity, grandeur, magnificence, 

and hence probably the French fleur-de-lis ^ the flower of authority, for it is not probable 
they formed ///• from the Latin Rlium. 

I cannot conclude this introduftibn, without ftrongly recommending to the Irifh antiquary 
the purfuit of Ogham infcriptions, ^d the coUefting of every thing, that has been written on 
the fubjeft. Sufficient authority has been lately produced from the Eafl^ to convince him 
that the Irifh Ogham is not the work of dreaming monks, or of ignorant bards, as fome 
very learned divines, but ignorant antiquaries, would make us believe. European travellers, 
particularly the Englifh, when once on Oriental daffic ground, are too full of the thoughts', 
of defcribing pyramids and magnificent temples, to attend to infcriptions they dont under* 
ftand. 

One Irifh Ogham infcription has been publifhed in my Vindication and the London 
Archaologia. Another has been difcovered by a learned friend, and will be defcribed in the 
volume of Tranfaftions of the Royal Irifh Society, now in the prefs. 

An infcription has alfo been difcovered lately by Monfieur Micbaux^ in the gardens of 
Semiramis^ near Bagdad^ near the fcite of old Babylon : by his defcription it flbould refemblc 
our Irifh Ogham. 

In the Magazin Encyclopedique, VI ANNE'E, printed at Paris in 1 800, is the following 
notice. 

" Cabinet of Antiquities of the National Library. 

" Permit me, through the means of your journal, to make known t5^ the lovers of 
Chaldean Antiquities a precious monument, which I have brought from Perfla. It is a ftonc 

f of 
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of the nature of bafalt, eighteen inches high and twelve troad, weighing forty-four pounds. 
The furface is entirely covered with infcriptions. The letters or charafters are formed of 
Jiraight Jirokes^ without any rounding or turnings as we fee in the charafters of other Ian- 
guages. I found it about a day's journey from Bagdad^ in the ruins of a palace called the 
Gardens of Semiramisj near the river Tigris. The ruins (hew it was once a very magnificent 
palace ; there are immenfe fubterrancans and aquedufts." 

*' It is probable, that this flone was brought to this palace from the interior parts of 
Terjiay becaufe the mountains of Perfia abound with rocks of bafalt, whereas the foil of 
Babylonia is argilaceous, without any mixture of flony fubftanccs. The ruins of the towers 
and other ancient edifices in Babylonia are, for that reafon, conftrufted of bricks and 
bitumen/' 

" On the other hand, it is very probable that the people of the interior of Perfia, and 
thofc who inhabited the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, at the time this monument wa* 
lAfcribed, had the fame language/' 

** This monument may be feen during two decades, the third, fixth^ and ninth, from ^hc 
hour of ten to two, at the Library of the Cabinet of Antiquities. After that period, I ihall 
t^ke it av(ray, being obliged to depart with Captain Baudin^ on further fouthera discoveries/^ 

(Signed) A. MICHAUX, Member of the Injiiiute. 

■ 

As we have not yet been ^voured with a drawing of ' the charaAers diicovered by M* 
Micbauxy we cannot compare them with the Irifli or any other Oghams. 

From the book of Oghams^ tranflated and publiihed in my Vindication, it appears, diat 
the firft Ogham charafters were intended to reprefent trees thus + which is exaftly the 

Chinefe Key^ or charafter for a tree, except the additional oblique ftrokes it^ And we arc 

further told thefe tree charafters of the Ogham were invented by S6me^ the deity prefiding 
over trees and plants^ and that each charafter was named after fome tree in honour of this 
deity. According to Jablon/ky, Some was the name of the Egyptian Hercules, fumamcd 
Ogha?nj or the Myfterious, by the old Irilh. In the Puranas of the Brahmins Some is the 
Sanfcrit name of the deity prefiding over trees and plants, and Ogham fignifics myfterious, in 
the Sanfcrit. 

In the fame book we are told that Some, or Soim, was alfo named Kennfoela^ or Connfaola^ 
which is not unlike the Confulus of the Chinefe, the author or inventor of letters. Chon 
apud iEgyptios Hercui^es, quanquam S^A/^tiwj diAitet : in Sina CONFULUS literarum 

ct 
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ct artiuirr inventor (Hornius dc Orig. Gent. p. 238,)« Conn^faola^ in Irifti, fignifies the 
learned Conn^ which was another Egyptian name of Hercules ^ xon Chon; dicunt Herculem 
lingua ^gyptiorum CHON vocari (Jablonlky ^gypt. Panth.^. SonuXy in Irifh fignifies the 
effence of wifdom. Soma^ i. e. Saibhreas ealabna (O. Glofs.) Somou has certainly the fame 
meaning in the Egyptian language, for in the Coptic, Exodus i . i o. we have maren-fomou^ 
circumfcribamus illqs, let us deal wifely with them. 

SoiM was much venerated in pagan Ireland. Many wells or fountains were dedicated to 
him, as we learn from Archbifliop Cormac, under the words Sopar-Sonia^ which he explains 
by tobar^olasy the fountain of knowledge ; from thefe fountains the priefts pretended to 
draw refponfes froni Soma^ whence Sopar-Soma^ the oracle of Soim ; nSD fapar^ librarius : 
faepe etiam refpondet Hebraeo hi'^lD nebia^ propheta. Wherever the Phoenicians fettled, they 
eftabliihed this kind of oracle, as we learn from Pliny and Vitruvius, hint Zama^ Zoma^ fons 
in Africa canoras voces faciens, cujus potu canoras fieri voces tradunt Plinius & Vitruvius. 
(Bochart). The Arabs preferve the naijie of Zem to a well at Mecca^ J J Zem-Zem^ 

nomen putei Meccani, verba muffitavit magus. (Gol.)«-— It is remarkable, that the Arabic 
words LJ u^'iAii gbeib numa^ fignify the bottom of a well, and prophecy. 

Such wells, in pagan Ireland, as were not dedicated to Soim^ had a Giola-beifd^ a Naiad,* 
attending them, from whom they pretended to draw the pairuin or oracle, and to this day^ 
aifembling at a well to hear Mafs is called a patruin^ from the Ch. pnDD patriuHy oraculum, 
coloured over now, as if to pray to the patron Saint. Giola beifd is alfo Chaldaic, n*7D gula^ 
fontium numina. Naiades, n^li bouji^ idola, numcn. CLeigh). 

Hence the oracular fountains of the Greeks — ^aquam credunt ejus fontis fub terram mergi, 
et mulieres facere faiidicas. Efl in confeiTo apud omnes, quod oraculorum Colophorium per 
aquam refponfa reddit : efle enim confbt in antro fubterraneo fontem, e quo bibit propheta. 

I call on the impartial reader to declare, if it was poilible for Monks or Bards of the 
fixth and feventh centuries, to have introduced fo many Egyptian and Chaldaean names 
and circumilances, in Iriih hiftory, which has been fo ftrongly dwelt on by men, who prei* 
tend to ftyle themfelves Irifli Antiquaries. 

According to the book of Oghams, the organic power of the charafter was by 
the number of branches on the right or left of the trunk of the tree, from one ftroke to 
five, and it is remarkable, that the Perfepolitan and Babylonian ftrokes or darts never ex- 
ceed that number. We find alfo in the Book of Oghams, that the branches were fometimes 
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ornamented with three (hort ftrokes, reprefenting an arrow head, inflead of one ftraight 
line, and then inftead of this figure b it formed this figure t (reprefenting the Chinefe 

chara£lers, which Couplet calls birds claws.) And according to a diagram explained in the 
Book of Oghams, of which I have given exa£l delineations in my Grammar and Vindication, 
it appears, that it was originally intended to be read from top to bottom, and therefore one 
perpendicular line was drawn from the top to the bottom of the page, to fcrve as the trunk 
of the tree, for each letter, to fave trouble, feparating each charafter by a point. Accord- 
ing to this diagram, the perpendicular might be let fall to the left, and the infcription be read 
from left to right in manner following. 




On the Babylonian tiles lately fent to England, an account of which was publiftied by Dr. 
Hager in the Monthly Magazine for Augufl 1 8oi , there is a charafter named in Irifh A mancollj 
and Fleafgj that is, the bundle of rods or the Iheaf of wheat. The Babylonian charaAer is 
thus formed ^S > the Irifli Fleafg is thus formed ^ and is faid to be the dipthong AO. 

We Ihall now proceed to the epitome of the ancient Hiftory of Ireland, a frefh and 
ftrong dofe of opium feafoned with Indian fpices for the rude and reverend author of the An- 
tiquities of Ireland, whofe grofs language makes no impreffion on the author of the Vindication. 
It is only the little and mean mind that lofes poffeffion of itfelf on every trifling provocation, 
while a great and firm fpirit keeps its place, and refts on a bafis of its own, unlhaken by the 
common difturbances of life. This reverend author, after pirating the Phallic monument 
from my Vindication, has the effrontery to fay, it is the only thing in Vallancey's foporife- 
rous works, worthy of obfervation, and that it is a common reprefentation of the Deity 
of the Belgae!!! (Antiquities of Ireland, Vol. 2. Preface) Moft learned antiquary!! Can the 
reflexion of the fable fcarf conceal the blulhes of this modcft divine ! 
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The Infli Ogham or Tree Alphabet lately discovered- 
m an Arabian Manuscript in Eoypt. 
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The Ogham or Tree Alphabet, of the ancient Irifh, difcovered in an Arabic Manufcript 

lately brought from Egypt. 



Since the Preface and Introduftion were printed oflF, I have been favoured with a letter from 

a learned friend in London, of which the following is an extraft. 

^ 1 8th January, 1802. 

" YOU have read in the newfpapers, that a Mr. Hammer, a German^, 
who has lately travelled in Egypt and Syria, has brought to England a manufcript written 
in Arabic, containing an explanation of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and has tranflated it 
into Englifh. The original, my friend, Mr. W., did me the favour to fhcw me, and ex- 
plain leveral of them. The book contains alfo a great number of Alphabets, fome of which 
are denominated thofe of the Egyptian and Greek Philofophers. Two of thefe confift entirely 
of TREES. One I have copied, which I fubjoin, and an Egyptian Alphabet. The other 
TREE Alphabet is fo nearly the fame, that it conld add nothing to the general idea, being 
verily a variety. One thing is remarkable, that the number of letters in the Egyptian 
Alphabet is the fame with that in the Hebrew, whereas the other has the fame number as 
that of the Arabic. Nichols has, I hear, undertaken to print the tranflation, if not the 
original, fo that we may foon expeft to have it. You will find the alphabet is according to 
the Hebrew order. I underftand this manufcript is confidcrcd of authority. I am fure it 
muft give you pleafure.*' See PI. II. 

To fhew how the Arabic agrc;es with the Hebrew and Chaldsean, I have added the 
Hebrew Alphabet, by placing the charafters over the Arabic. It is remarkable that the 

-. jim of the Arabic comes in the place of the D gimel of the Hebrew, which we pronounce 

as 
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as hard g or gamma ; this pronounciation of g foft is what the Rabbins call the AB jod 
order. The d ghain of the Arabic is placed among the fupcmumerarjr charafters. 

It is evident, that the Arabian author underftood the Egyptian language, by placing jim 
in the order of the giangia of the Egyptians. In raoft cafes, where the hard G of the 
Hebrews and Chaldceans occurs, the Egyptians fubftituted K, as Cufa for Go/en; Pha-cufaj 
oftiura Gofcn. Potius de Gofen diccndum eft, quam Ifraelitarum federa exprcfle memorari 
notiflimum eft. Hanc pro Phacufa ut habeamus, rationes funt 

1. Affinitas uominis, prcefcrtim fi, quod vir cruditiflimus obfervat, vox ca fcribi notius 
debet^ K«kr«, K»a<7w, quia ^gyptii litera g carent. 

2. Conditio regionis. Fertilis cnim eft ob viciniam Nili, inque introitu -ffigypti, in quo 
locum elegiffe familise fuce Jofephum credibile fit ex Gen. 46. 28. (Regni Davidici et 
Salomonaei defcriptio, Auft. J. M. Hafio) hence Gcfil^ a fertile barony in the King's County. 

It is a valuable cuxrumftance, that the Egyptian alphabet follows the number (22) and 
the order of the primitive alphabets, the Hebrew, or Chaldsean, and the Syriac, which has 
been fo ftrangely diilocated in the modem Arabic, originally the fame in both refpcfts as 
thofe, which is dcmonftrated, paft doubt, by the numeral values of the prefent Arabic, by no 
means corrcfponding to their prefent, but to their ancient places. Thus tiic third letter 
Ta J, ftill retains the numeral value of the laft Hebrew letter Thau n, 400. The laft 

letter Ya retains the value of the Hebrew > 10, becaufe the tenth in order. 
•• _ 

Norden has given us a drawing of an Egyptian monument, where the Arbor intellect' 

tualis^ as Kircher calls it, is finely cxpreffcd — ^the Arbor Sephiroth of the Jews, and the 

Feadh of the Iri(h, from whence Hercules was named Fidius. In this drawing is reprefented 

a tree, under which is feated Thothy or Mercury, pointing to an oval fcutcheon, filled with 

characters, placed in the midft of the branches, and explaining them to a man ftanding on 

the other fide of the tree. (See PI. 58. Norden's Travels).* The oval and the circle were 

fymbols of fcience, as we learn from HorapoUo-^znd the whole certainly points to the tree, 

the fymbol of knowledge. See Prefece, p. Iviii. 

Tlic Egyptian Tree Alphabet correfponds with the Irifli Ogham^ in the number of lateral 

ftrokes, from one to five, and never exceeding that number. If the Ogham is read in the 

ABgitir order, the A correfponds with A in the annexed fcheme. The yod is alfo fimilar, 

having fiv€ branches or ftrokes on each fide — ^but no other letters coiTefpond in organic 

power, according to the order of the Ogham alphabet. I am therefore convinced, that wc 

have 

* A copy of this plate is in my Colledhtneai Vol. V. PI. 8. 
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have only the Diagram, on which the alphabet was formed, which was on Svc concentric 
circles, (See Vindication, pi. i .) but that we know not the power of any charafter, but the 
firft and the yod or I. 

The Ogham Alphabet confifts of twenty-five charaflers. Now all agree, that the Irifli 
Alphabet confiftcd of fcventccn letters only : it appears from thence, that the feventcen were 
confonants, and tliat the original alphabet had the vowels marked on the confonants, like the 
Sanfcrit and Ethiopic ; confequently the Tree Alphabet is not fo old as the charafter 
alphabet, or if older, feventeen of the Ogham were found fiifficient. 

In the annexed fchcme it is vifiblc that, beyond the n of the Hebrew, the remaining part 
of the Tree Alphabet is additional, they are formed in a different manner. 

Tliat the ancient Irifli had an alphabet of the fame power as the Chalda;an, is evident 
from many iaftances to be found in the Di^ionary, I need only refer to the letters D and 
M as convincing prooft. 
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IVIakkind continued together for fome centuries after the deluge, and compofed only one 
nation, feated in that country, which was watered by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, fome- 
times called in general Syria, but more particularly diftinguifhed by the feveral names of 
Armenia, AiTyria, and Chaldaea. 

Being the children of one family {di Noah and his fons) notwithflanding die early 
^fference, which appeared betwixt Cham and his two brothers, their language was the 
fame ; and doubtlefs their religion, their cufloms, and manners could not be very different, as 
bng as they continued together ; and together they continued, till vainly prefuming to build 
a city and tower, whofe top was to reach even to heaven, and defeat the decrees of the 
Almighty, God thought proper to confound all fuch airy fchemes, and by miraculoulIy,intro» 
ducing diflfcrent languages, or at Icaft different diale£ls of the former univerfal language, 
made it neceffary for thofe who fpoke, with one and the fame variation, to confort together, 
and feparate from thofe, the fpeech of whom they could no longer underfland. Thus was 
mankind reduced to a neceiCty of forming as many different parties, or nations, as they 
found languages among them : and being united thereby, as by fo many links or chains, 
found thcmfelves under the neceility of moving off into different countries, to prevent con- 
fufion, enmity and bloodihed. 

Although at the difperdon, their language was altered fo as that one party or family 
could not difiinilly underftand the fpeech of any other, yet it was by no means neceflary, to 
produce the effeA deiignei, that all the different manners of fpeaking fhould be radically 
new, and in their grounds effentially different from that facred language, which mankind firft 
received from God himielf, and in which they converfed fo often virith the Deity. 

B Some 
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Some 'learned men have thoaght they were entirely new languages, which at the difper* 
fion were impofed, and the old one deftroyed : but on the other hand, many have with 
great jufHce obferved^ that the Hebrew hngoage was the mother of all languages* : and 
thofe, who contend for the Sjrriac, feem to contend againft reafon, the Syriac, Armenian, and 
Arabic tongues appearing to be but fo many different dialects of the Hebrew : and it is evi- 
dent by the many Hebrew roots, which (hew themfclves, even in the northern languages, as 
well as in thofe of the eaft, that however our languages may be innovated, mixed and altered, 
yet they have the Hebrew language at the bottom, as the general ground-work of all. The 
old language of Ireland is more limilar to the Ghaldaic and Arabic, than any of the northern 
nations, for the reafons, that fhall be hereafter afligned. 

But, although mankind was fplit into many diilin^l nations, by the different diale£b 
impofed, it cannot be fuppofed that every thing elfe became different in the fame fuddcn 
miraculous manner : fb thorough a change would have multiplied the miracle without rcafon : 
and indeed there are no grounds from facred writ to fuppofe it : therefore as to their 
cuftoms, the effcntials of their religion^ and their manners, mankind continued the fame as 
before the confufion : and whenever they were difperfed, there they caufed, and for a long 
time retamed, the manners and cuftoms, which were common to them all, when they made 
but one name in the plains of Shinar. 

If we meet, therefore, with many cuftoms, religious, mHitary, and civil, generally prac- 
tifed by the inhabitants of Syria and the eaftem world, and which may be faintly traced in 
the weftem inhabitants of Gaul, Germany, Spain, and Britain ; if we find monuments of the 
fame kind in Africa and Sweden, or ftill more diflant regions, we are not to be furprized : 
but to conlider, that mankind travelled from Babel equally inftniAed in all the notions and 
cuftoms common to them there, and that it is no wonder if fome of the deepcft rooted prin- 
ciples, and the moft prevailing cuftoms reached even as far as mankind extended themfdves ; 
that is, to the utmoft extremities of the earth. 

It is therefore impoflible to draw any arguments of the affinity of one pagan nation 
with another, from fuch materials, becaufe there was evidently one general principle univer- 
fally adopted before the difperfion. A good and a bad genius : a mediator between j the 
worfhip of the fun, moon, and heavenly hoft j of the elements, and of angels or genii, that 

prefide 

• Sir William Jones contends for the Arabic. In the preface to his Perfian grammar, he affcrtt, that the 
Hebrew, the Chaldaic, the Syriac, and the Etliiopic tongues, are all dialers of the Arabic. From this learned 
man's fubfcqucnt writings, there is reafon to belieYC he thought othcrwifc before he died. 
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prefidc over the elements : thefe conftitute the religion of all pagan nations ; and this con* 
formity could not have happened, if a general plan of idolatry had not becii adopted before 
the difpcrfion.* 

After the difperiion, and after Gomer had led off his family, a new religion (that of 
Budda) emanated from the former, framed by the Chaldaeans and Indians, grounded on the 
old, blended with the writings of the facred penman and imported into the weft, by the later 
emigrations of the Phoenicians or Indo-Scythians ; which continued to be the eflablifhed 
pagan religion of this ifland, till the converflon of its inhabitants to Chriflianity, as will ap« 
pear from names of deities, of priefts, faaificators, fixed feitivals, &c. which occur in Itifk 
hiflory, not to be found in any of the northern dialed, or mythology, and which muft 
(bunp a validity on the ancient hiflory of Ireland.! 

The two elder fons of Japhet, were Gomer and Magog: Gomer and his family departed 
weftward, forming the Celtic nation : Magog with his family moved eaflward from Shinar, 
xmxing vnih the Dedanites, defcended from Cbus one of the fons of Cham. They pofiefied 
great part of Aila, from the Cafpian fea to the Gaotges, and from the Perfian gulph to the 
river Jihoun, that is all Iran or ancient Perfia. 

Mirkhond and SLhondemir, two Arabic authors of note, tell us, that Japhet had for hit 
(hare of the habitable globe, from the Cafpian Sea to the eqftern extremity (China) and all ta 
the North J and dying in a good old age, lefr the fovereignty to Turk, and this is the Japhet 
Oglan, /• e. the fon of Japhet of the Tartars and Oriental Turks, whom they acknowledge 
to be the author of their race. CD'Herbelot at Turk.) 

The fons of Magog according to Irifh hiflory were Alteachta, f . e. major natus. 
Broum, i. e. Ce Bacche, or prince Bacchus of Ba£b:iana« 
Eafru, or Ofru* 
Sru. 
Tath, &c. &c. 

Broum was the Bacchus of the ancients : Scythae Parthos, Ba^anofque condidemnt 

0uftin) fo called from Bochtar^ the £afl-**it was the eaftem part of lodo-Scythia. 

Eafru or Ofru was the father of the Ofrhoeni or Parthians« 

B 2 Ofroii 

* The Chincfe Emperor Kang-Hy, mentioDS his guardi«m (pint in his will— the liiperftition of the Chinefe 
flaces Gcflii every where, oyer fire, thunder, mountains, rivers, roads, houfes, &c. all have their tutelary Genii. 

(Teftament de Kang-Hy, par J. De Grammont Mifs. a Pekim 

t See my Vindicatioo of the ancient .hiftory pf Irelpdj cb. xi. of pafaoifin in geaexilf and of the pagan 
religion of the ancient Iiiih. 
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Ofrou vel Ofrois, cognomine difto a viro, qui ibi rcgnavit fupcrioribus temporibus, cum 
homines qui iftic colebant in foedere effent Pcrfarum (Procopius). On which paflage, Bayer 
notes ; Perfas vocat, qui tunc quidem Parthi fuerunt. 

Sru or Eafru, appear to be the Irjhu of Indian hiftory. ** The Palli defcendants of 
** Irjhu^^ fays Mr. Wilford, ** have a different language, but perhaps not radically, from 
** that of other Hindoos : their villages are ftill called Palli, meaning a village or town of 
** Jhepberds or herdfmen. The city of Irfhu, to the fouth of the Vindhya mountains, was 
** emphatically ftiled Palli j and to irifply its diftinguiflied eminence, SrUPalli : it appears to 
** be the Palibothra of the Greeks, and the Palibothri of the ancients, who, according to 
** Pliny, governed the whole country from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges. Onis 
" the Ihepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts of Egypt, but of whom few particu^ 
** lars are left on record, was, moft probably, Irjhu the Palli, whofe defcendants appear to 
** have been the Phanician Jhepberds^ who once cftablifhed a government on the banks of 
** the Nile. The Phoenicians* firft made their appearance on the fliores of the Red Sea, 
by which we muft underftand the whole Indian Ocean between Africa and the Malay 
coafls ; JufUn fays, that having been obliged to leave their native country (which feemt 
from the context to have been very far eajhvardj they fettled near the Affyrian lake, which 
*^ is the Perfian gulph : and we find an extenfive diftrid, named Palejiine^ to the eaft of the 
^^ Euphrates and Tigris. The word Paleftine feems derived from Palli/lban^ the feat of the 
^ Pallis or fliepherds." 

Now as Irifh hiftory carries the Magogian line of their anceftors, over all thefc coun^ 
tries, and the name Air-Jha^ and Ois-riy iignify royal Jhepberds in the Irifh language, and 
alfo Pal at phal a ihepherd, and Palijian the abode of the Ihepherds and Pali-botharay the 
dwelling or town of the Ihepherds ; it is, I thmk, moft probable, that the anceftors of the 
Indo-Scythae, or of the ancient Irifli, were the Palli of India, but the ftrongeft circumftance 
is, that Inis-phail, or the liland of the Palli was one of the moft ancient names of Ireland. 

Aoifailighj or, failghe^ pronounced Phali, /. e. the country of iheep grounds, was an 
old name of that diftrid of Ireland now called King's county, remarkable yet for iheep 
farming. Palas is ilill the name of iheep-grounds in Ireland. 

Pali-piutbar in Iriih fignifies the fons or children of the ihepherds. (See puithar and 
dearb-phuithar) — ^^ In the Brahminical hiftory we read of the^ emigration of the Jadavas^ 

" and 

* Monf. BaiDy infifts that the Phoenicians were originally Scythians (Lettr. fur PAtlantide) he muft meaa 
Ittdo-Scythians, or Southern Scythians^ according to Sir William Jones. 
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*• and next to them was that of the Paliputrasj many of ivhofe fcttlcmcnts were named 
" Palijihanj which the Greeks changed into Paleftine or Palaiftinc. As the Greeks wrote 
Palai for Pali, they rendered the word Paliputra, by Palaigonesj which alfo means the 
offspring of Pali : but they fometimes retain the Sanfcrit word for fon^ and the town of 
" Palapatrai to this day called Paliputray by the natives, flood on the Ihore of the HeU 
** lefpont/' (Wilford. Maurice-) 

It has efcaped the notice of thefc learned men, that Sir Ifaac Newton afTcrts Pelafgus 
was one of the race of the pajior-kings of Egypt, made fugitives by MifphragmuthoftSj and 
that he came to Greece with Inachus, Leiex, Oeolus, the old Cecrops, and others, all ad- 
venturers of the^ fame pajior-race. Fromont is pofitive that the Pelafgiam were originally 
Phtliftins. Paribus, in his remams of Japhetj fays, the whole race of Japhet were firil called 
Pelafgiam. Dupuis thinks the name lignified feafaring men ; at leafl, fays he, that etymo- 
logy is as good as Pelargoiy from cranes — but he agrees that they were a civilized people, and 
carried the knowledge of alphabetic writing into Latium^ an honor Diodorus Siculus 
gives to the Pelagi /* fo called, fays Nicolaus D. Ephones and others, from one Pelagiusy 
from whom Pelafpa (the old name of Lelbos) and Peloponefusy received their names. Livy 
and Pliny alfo agree, that the Pelafgi gave letters to Latium. The name Pelafgi appears to 
be of Phoenician origin, n'jS palea^ vel pale^ agricola, paftor, inde Pales ruflica dca (Bochart) 
to which we will add >13 goi^ gens, a nation or people, forming palegoi in Phoenician, and 
pail'gtd in Irilb, a ihepherd race or people, of which the Greeks formed pelq/goi and pelargoi; 
R. et S. five Graeci inferuerint, ant etiam ipfi Poeni, qua epenthefi nil frequentius (Bochart.) 
The Pelalgi, by fome named Pelagiy inhabited Arcadia : Homer commends their martial?- 
prowefs, their paftures, and their fheep, and fays they were older than the fun. ** Tons les 
** anciens hiftoriens s'accordent a dire, que ce fiirent ces mSraes Pelages d'Arcadie, conduits 
** par Evandre,. qui porterent dans fc Latium, la connoilTance des carafteres alphabetiques.*' 
('Dupuis fur les Pelafges.) This author then proves, that the Etrtsfcans were defcendeJ 
from the Pelafgoi, and furprized to find Efar in the Etmfcan, the name of God, he ex- ' 
claims, ^^ II feroit aflez curieux d'examiner comment le culte Indien fe lie a celui des anciens 
^< Pelafges, au moins fous ce rapport, et les fables de la Tartarie a celles de PArcadie & 
** du Latium, comme nous le verrons bient6i dans la fable de Romulus et de Remus.** This 

part 

* Diodore de Sicile attefte, que les Pdaglnt avoient an aljJiabet beaucoop plus ancien que celui de Cadmus, qui 
probablemeot n'a fait que perfeQionner uo art deja connu^ et en appliquer plus paniculi^rement les elcmeus i U 
langue Grecque. 
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part of Dupuis's work on the Pdafgoi, we may expeft in the next volumes of the Inftitut 
National-; in the mean time, we will fhew that Aofar^ the old Irilh name of God, is the 
Efar or Aefar of the Etrufcans, the Ifwara of the Bralimins, and the Eejhoor of the Hin- 
dooftans, and was introduced into Europe by our Aire Cotiy who bore the fynonimous name 
of Pala-goi or Pelafgi. See Ao/ar. 

Pali-putra may be fynonimous to the Iri(h Pali-bothra, the town of the fhepherds, as 
Ireland was anciently named by the natives Inis-phailj or the illand of fhepherds or pafturc. 
Palamon was a name of Hercules, otherwife Melccarthusj which names in Irifh fignify leaders 
of fhepherds. n«x«»f^f o* iv^nx^i (Hefych.), the Milefius of Irifh hiflory, who was alfo called 
Diodan. Sec Deid. In the poem of Ofllan, Ireland is properly called green EriUj and 
green Innisfail. The latter, fays Mr. Macpherfon, from a colony that fettled there called 
Falam — true, and it was the firfl colony that came from the ^afl, under a fynonimous name 
Coii^ of which hereafter. Mr. Macpherfon does not inform us from whence thefe Falam 
came. Scotland, fays DoAor Macpherfon, flgnifies a fmall ^0^^— »Scotlan means a great or 
full flock ; however, Scotland, with the Do£lor*s permiflion, iignifies the land of the Scoti 
or Shepherds ; in the name, the Doctor difcovered fomething of flocks or fheep, but did not 
know how to make it out. Land is a Northern word^ fignifying a dwelling or abode^ and 
Scot-land, the abode of the Scoti. 

The Indo-Scythae were the defendants of Japhet, who in fcripture is called '^i^ gadul 
or eldefl. When the Magogians mixed with the fons of Cham and of Sbem^ as before re- 
lated, it was natural for them, being the greater body, to diflinguifh themfelves as the fons 
9f Japhet, by the name of Gadul or GaodaU a name that lias defcended with them to this 
day. They alfo called themfelves Aiteac-cotl and Aire-coti or cuti^ i. e. noble fliepherds, and 
on their arrival in this country, they named it Inis-phail or fa/7, the iiland of fhepherds-^** 
as they named Cadiz, Cotineufa^ /. e. Coti-infe, or the ifland of fheep pafture, whence 
Gadir its fynonimous name, as we fhall fliew hereafter. 

Berofus, the Clialdaean, fays, the Indo-Scythae fettled on the Indus and Ganges in the 
fortieth year of Belus, the Nimrod of the fcriptures. The fcripture does not inform us, 
when Nimrod began his reign : fome date it before the difperfion ; but fuch a conjeAurc 
does not feem to fuit with tlie Mofaical hiftory, for before the difperfion, we read of no city 
but Babel, nor could there wdl be more, while all mankind were yet in a body together— 
but, when Nimrod afTumed the regal title, there feem to have been other cities, a circum- 
ftance, which fhcws it was a good while after the difperfion. The learned writers of the 
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Uotvcr&I HiftoTjr place the beginning of his rdgn thirty years from that event, and m all 
fikciaiood it flxould be rather later, than earlier. We may therefore place the fcttlement of 
the Aire-CoH ot Indo-Scytha? on the Indus and Ganges, about a century after the difper- 
fion, and there do we find them in the time of Ptolemy, who fays, they had five towns ott 
the weft of the Indus, viz. 



Artoarta, 

Nasbana, 

Andropana, 



Banagora, 
CoDRAKA, and 



On the river Indus twelve. 



1. Embolina, 

2. Pentagramma, 

3. asigramma, 
4* T1AU8PA, 

5. Aristobathra, 

6. AxicA, 



7. Paradabathra> 

8. PiSCA, 

9* Pasipeda, 

10. Susie AN A, 

II. Bonis, 

12. COLLICA* 



And between the Indud and Ganges, two. 



COTTIARA, 



COTTISr 



He fays alfo they fettled in Egypt, in the country of the Goniates and Profadites^ and had 
one city there, called Scyathis. The Maflagetae, fays Sir William Jones, fettled in India, 
when they were driven out of Egypt. 

The Scholiaft on the Pythian Ode 4. v. 376. fpeaking of the Colchi, fays, quia Mgfi^ 
tiorum Coloni funt i,nv^% Scythe ; and thefe, I think, were the Carians of Eg3rpt, a name 
the learned Bochart derives from nD Car^ ovis, a fheep, infula Cans, 1. e. jnD Carin,^ - 
agnorum feu ovium. vol. i* p« 376. In Irifh Caor iignifies a flieep, the plural is Caoraifby . 
and hence may be derived MaUcaorithy the prince or leader of the fhepherds, /. e. Herculesy 
or Palamany who was called Melecarihusj the MDefius of Iriih hiftory. (See Ois and Caor.) 
Monf. Dupuis has lately publi(hed a learned diflertation on the Lelegesy Carians^ and Cretans j 
whom he brings from the Euphrates, the gulf of Perfia, and frtXD Babylonia to Phoenicia,^om^ 
whence they failed to Spain, &c. ** Lcs Cariens^ les Leleges, Ics Cretois, ces pcupladcs 
" nombreufes, ii celebrcs parmi lcs Grecs. Sorties dcs contr^ voifines de r Euphrates 

« du 



%. 



^ 
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" du golfs Perftqu€y dc la Bahylonie^ de rAJfyrie^ dies s'ctoicnt avanc^es juiqiies dans la 
^^ PbSmcie^ d'ou, a Taide de la navigation, ellcs avoient port^ jufqucs dans Ics ccmtrfes 
** les plus reculSes de VEurope^ la religion^ Ics moeursy les modes caraSleri/liques de leur 
" premier pays** (Notice dcs trav. de litter, de Tan. 8. par La Porte Du Theil.) Where 
are the traces of that religion, manners, and cuftoms fo flrongly marked as in ancient Irc« 
land ? 

Dionyfius (Per.) places them on the Penjab of the Indus, by the name of Ara-Cotij of 
whom (as wc have already ihewn) he gives a moft excellent charaftcr for their learning, their 
navigation, and their manufefture of linen doth ; a manufafture they brought with them to 
this country, in which they excd all Europeans at this day. 

" That the Indo-Scytha came into Egypt under the name of Aurita and fhepherds, fays 
/* Mr. Bryant, is evident from Euftathius (Comment, in Dionys.) and that they fettled in 
** Spain is confirmed from Strabo, for they were a known colony from Egypt,** (Mythol. v. 
3. p. 182.) which perfeftly agrees with Irifli hiftory. Ariftotle fays, the Phoenidans touched 
firft at Ireland; and Monfieur Bailly infifts that the Phoenicians were originally Scythians. 
Aurita is certainly the plural of the Irifli Aora a fliepherd, viz. Aoraitb^ and we learn from 
Mr. Wilford, " That not only the land of Egypt, and the countries bordering on the Nile, 
** but even Africa itfelf had formerly the appellation of Aeriaj from the numerous fettlc- 
** ments of the Ahirs or flicpherds, as they are called in the ipoken dialefts of India.** 
(Wilford*s Egypt and Nile). Heri is alfo a fliepherd in the Sanfcrit, whence Aire Coti, from 
Aire, care, attention. 

In like manner the Indo-Scytha? or Aire Coti, named Gadir or Gades, Coti4nfe or 
Cotin/e^ an d Aorithe^ the ifland of fliepherds or flocks, which the Greeks turned to Cotinufa^ 
and Erythia ; the laft had nothing to fay to the Erythrean Sea, ox Tyrians from it j that was 
guefs work of Plmy and Stephanus, though true j . 

Gadir prima fretum folida fupereminet arce 
Attollitque caput geminis inferta columnis. 
tlxc Cotinufa prius fuerat fub nomine prifco, 
Tarteflumque dehinc Tyrii dixere coloni. 

(Avicnus Defer. Orb. v. 611.) 

, Cottxo-briga, (in Irifli Coti-brugh, the abode of the Coti) was an ancient dty of Spain, 
in X-ufitania, in the country of the Vcttoni, according to Ptolemy. 

Gadir 






^ 
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Gadir had certainly the fame fignification, as we learn from Plato. In that confufed and 
fabulous account of the Atlantis, he fays, " The Atlantis was a large ifland in the Weftem 
" Ocean, fituated before, or, oppofite to Gadir. Oat of this ifland there was an eafy paf- 
" fage into fome others, which lay near a large continent, exceeding in bignefs all Europe 
" and Afia. Neptune fettled in this ifland, (from whofe fon Atlas its name was derived) 
** and divided it among his ten fons. To the youngeft fell the extremity of the ifland called 
" Gadir, which in the language of the country fignifies, abundant in Jheef.** (Timseus.) 
Here again we have the Irifli Aodhaire^ flocks, fliepherds, derived from the Phoenician and 
Chaldsean niy ghadari, or, Adari, a fliepherd, a flock : h*"ny adara grex ; '»jn my adari 
raij gregera pafcit (See p. vi.) (y Ain founding fometimes as A, fometimes as Gh.) Nempe 
y expreflTo per G. niy geder vel gadar, eft grex ovium et caprarura — itaque Catria eft infula 
gregura (Bochart.) See Ceat, flieep, and triaj habitation, fettlement. In the Thibet /r/, 
Hindoftan thour, place, ftation. It was alfo in this ifland the poets feigned Geryon to have 
dwelt, whofe herds were ftolen by Hercules. We have fhewn in the Vindication, that the 
Ihip of Hercules was named Grian, or the Sun, whence the fable. Miles was alfo a name 
of Hercules. Miles feptentrionale ejl, notitior fub Herculis nomine (St.Jerom. T. i. Col. 6y2.) 
Miles eft une conftellation feptentrionale, qu'on connoit fous les nom d^Hercule (Rcl. des 
Gaulois) — and this can be no other than the Milejius of Irifti hiftory, a leader of the Aire 
Coti' from Egypt to Spain, and from Spain to Ireland. In the Malabar Eideyer, a (hep- 
herd. (Sonnerat.) 

In like manner the Irifli Ceut, Keut, a flieep ; Cotij flocks, and with the fervile S, Scoti, 

Ch. pip Kut, Ay. isj3 Kut, a flock of flieep. The Scythian Sacae are of the fame origin, 

fo named from Shea, in Irifli flieep, whence Shealan or Sealan, a fliepherd's hut. Ar. , ^ 

•• 

fliawa, flieep. And wherever the Indo-Scythae, /. e. Phoenicians, fixed, we read of the Coti, 

for which reafon Martiniere in his Lexicon of ancient geography at the word Cotieri, refers 

the reader to Scythes. Some Aire Coti fettled in the Alps, in an expedition from Ireland, 

under Dathi, (A. D. 438.) who was killed by lightening according to Irifli hiftory, and 

his army never returned.* Dathi went to the fupport of his countrymen, who had been long 

fettled there. Thefe are the Alpcs-Cotia^ ftyled by Procopius Sjon-iaw (De Bello Goth. L. 2. 

c P-45J0 

• This Dathi is miftakcn by fome Irifli hiftorians for Fearadac^ who conquered from Iran to Helpa or Calpa, 
in the weft of the weft, 1. e. lar-Eorbo^ in like manner fpeaking of Ugan-mor^ or the great navigator ; he was a 
chief of Iran, A. M. 4606, according to the annals of the four mafters. Ugone mor rlgb Eireann agus iaktma 
EoRBA go Mulr Toirrian, Ugan mor, king of Iran and all the weft of the weft, and from the Tyrrhcnnc Sea. 
Weft of the weft is an cxpreiEon ufcd by the Arabs, and by the Prophets, to fignify far to the weft ward. 
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p. 451.) Procopius lived about the year 527, in the reign of Juftinian. The Pater nofter 
of thefe Alpcs-Cottiae is literally Irifli.* 

The Japhetans and Cufliites gloried in the name of (hepherds. Nimrod ordered himfelf 
to be called Ahrus^ as the Greeks wrote it, that is, fhepherd of the people, in Iriih EiU' 
aora : he gave out, that he was bom to be a proteAor and guardian, or, as it is related 
from Berofus, be fpread a report abroad^ that God had marked him out for a Jhepherd t$ 
his people. (Abydcnus ap. Eufeb. Chr. p, 5.) — " That faith of Cyrus, He is my Jhepherd^ 
** and fhall perform all my pleafure. Thus faith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whofc 
*' right hand I have ftrengthened to fubduc nations before him/* 

The ancient Irifli or Aire Coti, muft have been well acquainted with the family of Cufli, 
for they called Ninu-od the fixth fon, So-purnacby or, the mighty hunter, a word now 
grown obfolete, viz. 

C U S H. 

1. Fedel, 4. Uccat, 

2. Peleft, 5. Sadhal, 

3. Ephicc, 6. So*puimeach or the mighty hunter. 

In the Pehlvi or ancient Perfian aJI^aj flranab fignifies a hunter, zu-piranah a mighty 
hunter— and the fons of Cufli wcre^ 

1. Seba, 4* Raamah, 

2. Havilah, 5. Sabtecha, 

3. Sabtah, 6. Nimrod. 

And Cuflx begat Nimrod ; he began to be a mighty one in the earth. He was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord ; wherefore it is faid^ even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the 
Lord. (Gen. ch. x. v. 6, 7, 8, 9.) 

Another name the Aire Coti took on themfelves was Cael or Gaely fynonimous to 
the firft, whence Cael-duine, men of the flocks, fliepherds, turned by the Ro- 
mans to Caledonia; or Cael-dun, the flrong holds of the Cael. See Caladh. In 
Arabic Jul^ Khael and ^J^x^s Kaaly hence the Scots and Irifli write either Gaelac 
or Gaodhalgy to fignify the Irifli or Erie. And from Jul^ Khael may be derived JUSl 

aiiyal 

* See Oratio Dominica plus centum linguis, and the Oratio Dom. in direifas omnium fere gentium linguas ; 
J. Cbamberlayne. Amflcrdami 17 15. See alfo my Irilh Gram. ed. 8to. p. 56. 
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akiyal a name of the Hcmyrit Arabs ; they are one of the moft noble of the tgbes of Arabia 
Felix, and their Kings, before Mahomet, were very powerful. Tbey had a language 
and alphabet or chara£ler^ different from the other Arabians^ which has been long lojt. 
(Richardfon.) This tribe may have been a mixture of our Indo-Scythae with the Omanites 
of Arabia Felix of the Perfian gulph, the Fir d*Oman of Irifti hiftory. 

After the difperfion, continues Irifh hiftory, the Gaodhal or Gael, that is the Japhetans 
or Magogians, wandered about the plains of Seinar, where Phenius Phar/aij alias Phenius 
Pharfaid the interpreter, fet up fchools of inftruftion, and attempted to recover the Goirti- 
gheanij the primitive tongue. Goirtigheam, the univerfal language before the confufion of 
tongues, (Keating, O'Brien, Shaw.) Ch. & Armenian n'^3 garty radix arboris et cujuf- 
que rei, ut prudentiae (Caft.) Ghem^ lingua (id.) goirtigheam, the radix verborum j the tree 
was the metaphor of literature, of which hereafter. Could any thing have been more na- 
tural or more neceflary, than that a mixture of people, finding a confufion of dialeAs, 
fhould think of reforming a language amongft them, that they might underftand each 
other? 

Fenitts armed ro bat fis na farfaighi^ Oga^ i. c. fogaltai ar fhis e ro fogail in fceal fo 
ilcenula in domain^ do foghla .na mbearla farifean i. e. farriji^ focal Greacda^ Divus a deir 
ceirt Latinj that is, Fenius, our anceftor, or rather primitive anceftor,* learned in anti- 
quity, was Ogaj an explorer of wifdom j he wrote the Igencalogy of the worid, he taught 
the (farifean) pure (the golden) language called in Greek farriji^ in true Latin Divui. 
This paflage is taken from the Book of Ballymote, an ancient MSS. which agrees with 
what* Athenseus fays of Phcenix^ phcsnicia lingua fcripferat res patrias.''-^'FBxi£aJij h the Ch. 
pcy)'i9 pharufon^ aureum ; zsAfarrifi^ I prefume, is the Greek ^^»f^ optimus, excellentifilimus. 
When Cadmus came into Beotia he dedicated a temple to Oga^ that is, to Minerva. Lace- 
'demon erefted one to Oga near his city. Monfieur Fourmont difcovered it after much 
fearch — and on the end of a ftone he difcovered the infcription t fA h Ogai, to Oga. 

The name Pharji (hews it to be original, fi-om the Chaldee \D"»Q pharas^ explicare, ex- 
planare, whence Pharas focal or Forasfocal^ as now written, in Irifh, fignifies a Lexicon, an 
Etymologicon \ and Faunus was another name of Thoth, or Phoenix, the fecond fon of 

c 2 Agenor, 

♦ jirmedf adjcaiTC of unii, origin, root, ftock, fynonimottS to ^/ioir. Ar. ^4 j| wum. 1. jr. r^ atr. ftirps, 
origo. Ch. oiH aram ft nojf atar, the (ame. ^ ^ ^ 
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Agcnor, whofe firft fon Cadmus is fuppofcd to have taught the Greeks ; hence thefe names 
were adopted in after ages, for no fuch perfonages exifted, 

Irilh hiftory then fays, that their anceftors led by Nial, fettled in Egypt, that they failed 
the fleets of Pharaoh, and that they were at Caper-Cheroth or the village of Cheroth, at the 
time the Ifraelites croffed the Red Sea, which Mofes fays was performed at P'hh*Cheroth or 
the haven of Cheroth.* They add, that they oflfered to tranfport the Ifraelites acrofs the 
Red Sea, which was not accepted, probably that the miracle of the paifage might be the 
greater ; but this oflfer appears to have laid the foundation of friendfhip between them and 
the Ifraelites, for when the Gaodhal were fettled at Bethfan or Scythopolis, in Paleftine, (or 
Pallifthan, the country of the fliepherds) the Hebrew writers notice, that they lived on 
friendly terms with the inhabitants of Bethfan, from them named Scythopolis^ in the time of 
the Maccabees (ad Maccab. c. xii. v. 29.) 

The Fir Bolg or Bologues, a fierce and warlike people, were feated at the mouth of the 
Indus. To the weft, on the Perfian gulph, were the Dedanitesj and on the oppofite fhore 
were the Omanites ; with each of thefe the Indo-Scythae mixed, recorded in Irifli hiftory 
under the names of Fir Bolgy Ftr UOman and Tuath-Dadariy or the Harufpiccs of Dadan. 

Ebn Haukal, an Arabian traveller of the tenth century, then found thefe people in the 
fame fituation. This valuable author has been lately tranflated into Englifli, by Sir William 
Oufeley : from this mixture were formed the ancient Perfians. Perfas efle originitus Scjrthas 
(Amm. Marc. Plinius, &c.) and this mixture formed the Pheni of the Iriih, and the Phoeni- 
cians, of Grecian hiftory. 

Mr. Pennant, in his View of Hindoftan, places a great body of the Bologues three de- 
grees weftward of the Indus, in the country of Makran, at the head of the Nethink river—- 
this is ftill within the territory of Indo-Scythia : but Ebn Haukal found fome at the mouth 
of the Indus, to the eaftward of it. The charader given by Haukal, and all the Arabian 

writcw, 

* Hence alfo they might have been named Scuthi and Sacz, that isy (ailors, (hipmen, from fcut or feud, a (hip. 
Ch. 5c Heb. inttr Sachu, mintt^ Sachut^ natatio. Syriac Mno Sacha^ nauvic. (Vindication, Introd. p. xxvii.) 
Nial was the leader of this great flock of fliepherds into Egypt. Vnj nahal^ duxit pafcendi caufa^ ut paftor gregem. 
Nial fachuta uigmge Pharaoh, Nial failed or navigated the (uiginge) fleet of Pharaoh ; not underftood by the 
wretched tranflators, mud have been read by them, Nlalfcbuit ingbea Pharaoh, Nial married Scota, daughter of 
Pharaoh. Uiginge, a fleet of fliips, is a very ancient word, from mge a fliip, and inge many. Hence Ogoe, the 
Phoenician name of Neptune, and the Ogyget or Noah of the Greeks. In the Scandian okga a fliip, and hence 
the old Latin hucca a fliip, and the Irifli ucca, huka a fifliing fmacky in the fouth, Egyptian Ogoi^ and 

l^^wu } * ^'P (Kircher) Got, a fliip (Woide Egypt. Dia.) 
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writers, of thcfc Bologucs, pcrfcftly agrees with that given of the Bolg of Irilh hiftory, 
by Irifh writers, viz, of having been ferocious, quarrelfome, and robbers. 

In the vicinity of the Bologues were the race of Omarah, who were remarkable pirates, 
(Ebn Haukal, p. ii8.) a name apparently preferved in the Irifli language, viz. fomarahj a 
pirate : F. is the ph. of the Egyptians, the >9 phi. of the Chaldaeans and v^ F. of the 
Arabs, which Golius names, particula infeparabilis, of which there are many examples in 

the Irifh language. 

Our Aire Coti at length left their Afiatic dominions — they failed, fays their hiftory <^ 
cuan Eigipt^ from the Egyptian harbour. Keating, being ignorant of ancient geography, 
tranflates this, from the mouth of the Nile — the Egyptian harbour is evidently the porius 
Egyptiacus of Tyre. From the Odyffey we can coUeft, that there was fo frequent commerce 
between the Egyptians and Phoenicians, that the principal harbour of Tyre was named the 
Egyptian. Portus geminus, unus Sidoni objeftus, alter JEgypto^ (Curtius.) Adhuc opu- 
lenta Sidon, antequam a Per/is caper eturj maritimamm urbium maxima, (Pompon.) Apr^s 
que Tyr fut parvenue au degre de fplendeur, fon principal port fut appclle le port 
Eygptien. From the Egyptian port they failed down the Mediterranean, colonizing Malta, 
Sicily, and Crete, and at length fettled at Gadir (or Sheep ifland) in Spain, 

Sicily was named Guthia, that is, land covered by the fea at high water, fait marffies, 
whence Guafa an old name of Waterford. Ch. h*lDl3 guta. Ar. ^JayL Gutah, terra mof- 

lior, aquis irrigua, (Gol.) Caorith, (now Crete) the pi. of Caor, a flieep, or flieep ifland. 

iu»i ir«» Kffmi fojA.ri voiiA^yvf & crit Creta pafcuum paftorum, fynonimous to which Paleftina (or 

palas'tariy the country of ftieep) was called Keritha by the Arabians. In Giggeio h^nnp 

Keritha Arabibus, eft Pala?ftina regio : id ipfum erat rr^^^S Creth Syris, & incolae 

Hebneis dicuntur C ret hi vel Creihim. (Bochart.) Maolatj now Malta ^ from its abounding 

with limeftone, and other cements, from jiolj lime,^ cement j aolam to lime or cement, and 

with the prefix Maolatj cement, tO*7D meletj i. e. ccementum ex calce et arena. Et Arabice 

lDh*'7D milatj id ipfum fignificat, & apud Talmudicos, h*tO*7D melata pro incruftatione occur- 

rit. Quin & Syris Malta limi vel bituminis erat fpecies, (Bochart). Melita, Phoenicum 

ibi colonia & fermo Semi-Punicus, aut Arabicus potius, (Jd. ib.) See the Punico-Maltcfc 

collated with the Irifti in the fecond vol. of my CoUeftanea, From Aol^ cement, aolam, to 

lime, to cement, P. Jb yelum^ glue, ifinglafs, &c» * 

^ ' Others 

• Some ignorant pretenders to Iri(h Antiqukics have affertcd, that the old Irifli had not the art of building 
with (lone and mortar. See Criadh. 
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Others came down the Euxine into the jloi-go or ^gean fea, fo called by them, fignify* 

' ' Ing in their language, a Jea full of i/Iandsj and from thence to Spain, and to the Weftern 

Ifles. One colony was led by Nemed^ which fettled in Africa. The Saca of Armenia foon 

followed, and thefe muft be the Britons Dr. Stukcley alludes to. " The Britons them- 

** felves, fays he, from their firft plantation here under Tyrian Hercules, by Phoenicians 

from the Red Sea and Arabia, had been fecluded many ages from the reft of the world, 

and as their plantation took place before Gaul was peopled^ there was therefore the Icfs 

*' chance of their learning from the reft of the world, any thing more than what they 

<« happened to bring with them.'' (Memoir read to the Society of Antiquaries, 3d. Dec. 

1 761.) And, the DoAor giving an account of a glafs urn, difcovered in the Ifle of Ely, 

in 17579 obferves, ^^ That the ancient inhabitants of Britain, having the art of making 

glafs, is a ftrong prefiimptive proof, that Britain was originally peopled from Tyre ; that 

he readily difcovers the Erfe and (rifh to be the remains of that old race, who built Abury 

^' and Stonehenge, and are buried in the magnificent barrows around there.'' This agrees 

« 

with the Saxon Chronicle concerning Stonehenge, wherein it is faid, it was built by Iriihmen. 
In a former work, we have flxevm, that the Irifh for glafs, viz. gline^ is Phoenician, and not 
Celtic or Britiih ; and we may here add, that Sioda is Irifh for filk or taffety, for which 
Saide or Sidon was famous : in like manner Indie or Indian^ is an obfolete word for linen, 
fignifying they learned the art of the Indians. And in Britain they remained till driven 
thence by the Walfh or Celtae, when they were confined to Britannia parva or Ireland, 
and to. Scotland. In their way from Spain to Britain, they colonized Ireland, for which we 
have the authority of Ariftotle. — Ad Gallovidiam vel Gallovaniam Scotia^ provinciam quod 
attinet ; ex Hibemiae vicinia, frequentibufque Hibemorum in Scotiam, prascipud verb in 
Gallow^iam, freto ab Hibemia tantummodo disjunftam, excurfionibus credere eft, Scotiae 
Gallowanos, ex Gallecia in Hifpanidj Hibemiae Gallowanis nomen fuum indidifle (S. Bocharti 
de Ant. Goffelini Veterum Gallorum. Hift. judicium, p. 1 181. v. 3.) 

Of this Afiatic colony there does not remain one family pure or unmixed j they inter- 
married with Walfh or Britons, and with the Danes and Norwegians, and thus introduced 
a Scytho-Ccltic dialeft, fo different from the Punic, we find in MSS. written fo late as the 
tenth century, that not one Irifhman can undcrftand them. Cormac, archbifhop of Cafhel, 
lived at that period ; he bewails the inattention of his countrymen to their old language j 
it is to that author we are indebted, for the greateft part of the mythology of the pagan 
Irifh, which we find fo different to that of the northern nations, and fo conformable to that 

of 
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of the Chaldseans and ancient Perfians or Parfi, as leads us to affert, they were identically 
the fame, and thus ftamp a validity on the ancient hiftory of this country. By frqffic with 
the Phoenicians, it could not have taken place. ** Many examples might be adduced to 
** (hew, that the language of a country is never totally deftroyed, but by the annihilation of 
*' its inhabitants, nor materially changed, but by the amalgamation with fcwne other people ; 
" indeed, all over the world, children endeavour to fpeak like their father, and it may be 
** prefumed, that they feldom fail in the attempt." (Ellis, Specimens of the early Englifli 
poetry.) The language of a country, moft affuredly, is never entirely deftroyed, but it is fa 
mutilated by innovators, as to become almoft a different language, even the fyntax is altered 
by them. Hibernia ah initio ab omni alienarum incurfu Hbera pernianftt^ fays Camden j that 
is not true, let us hear their own hiftorians. — " The Danes and Norwegians landed in alt 
** parts of Ireland, and Turgefius, king of Norwegia, was proclaimed king of Ireland ; — ^his 
*' forces fwarmed in all the harbours j they overran the country fo^ that all Ireland was in 
" their hands. They placed a lay abbot in every cloifter, and quartered the foldiers in 
** every houfe. No more then the renovmed fchools, no- mcM-e univerfity or academy, nor 
•* college for learning in all the land." (Keating. M'Curtin, &c. &c.) 

This accounts for the great change, which muft have immediately taken place in the olcf 
Iri(h language, not fo with the Saxon in England.—*^ William the Norman's troops bore a 
very fmall proportion to the whole population of the Ifland } and, confequently, they could 
not have been fafely fcattered over the country, but were, of neceflity, cc41e^led into 
garrifons, fo as to form at all times the elements of an army, M^hich it was^ the objeft of 
the feudal fyftem to comie£l and perpetuate. There were, therefore, two claffes of per- 
fons, whofe refpe^ve languages could not be immediately affected by the conqueft : * 
thefe were the Norman nobles, and the Saxon peafants. The firil, immured in fortified 
^* caftles with their families, anxToufly preferving their original connection with France} 
affociating only with their own countrymen at the ftated feftivak, when they repaired to 
the court of their foverdgn, and too haughty to converfe with their vaflals, retained the 
exclufive ufc of the French language to a later period. The fecond, or uplandijh merij 
as they are frequently called, (the cities being ufually fituated in plains) having little in- 
tercourfe with their foreign maflers, continued for ages to preferve the Saxon fpeech with 
very little alteration, and in many provinces retain it to the prefent day.'* (Ellis in his 
ingemous hiflorical iketch of the rife and progrefs of the Englifh language.)-^Had the 

author 
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author intended to have ailigned the caufe, that the Englifh language is not more ufed in 
Ireland, he could not have afUgned one more juft and true. 

During the ufurpation of the Danes and Norwegians, the pure language of Ireland was 
preferved in books, of which the enemy took away or deftroyed a great many. On the 
cxpulfion of thefe northern invaders, the Iri(h endeavoured to recover their ancient language. 
Schools were opened in all parts of the ifland, gloflaries were formed, fome of which have 
reached our time, and by thefe we are enabled to fay with certainty, what the language was, 
and how it differed from the modem Irifh. 

The fame innovation took place in Scotland, and hence the Indo-Scythian language of 
both countries became an Indo-Celtic, or Scytho-Celtic, as it remains at this day. Lan- 
guages expire as nations decay. 

With thefe northern alliances, came thofe tales of northern foundation, worked up on 
the bails of the Irifh name of Oilian, and by thefe alliances the tenets of the Indo-Scythian 
religion were partly introduced into the north. Aodan^ the name of the fun, as a deity, 
became Odin; Aofar^ another name of the deity, and Draoi^ a wife man, a prophet, a 
forcerer, became Afar and Diar^ the minifters of Odin, and at length gods, and were wor- 
Slipped as fuch. See Aofar, Draoi, in the following Profpeftus. 

The Irilh poems have none of that wild barbarous fire of the northerns ; all that I have 
feen are moral, replete with Oriental imagery : take, for example, the poem tranilated and 
publifhed in my Grammar of the Irifh language, 4to. 17739 entitled MnflruAions to a 
' Prince,' by Mac Daire, addreffed to Donagh, fecond fon of Brien Boirmh. 

The' numerous thy houfchold, impart not thy fccrcts to many : not every one, that flumbercth in 
the palace of a prince, is fit to be intrufled with the fecrets of flate. 

Punifli the robber with feverity; encourage men of fcience with liberality; in all your converfations 
with men, let your countenance be fleady, calm and ferene. 

« 

Be this my inflruftion particularly attended to; without jufl caufe wage not war: yet left thou be 
efteemed at nought, put not up with infults for the fake of peace. 

Qe flow in promifes, but thofe thou haft made, perform. Humble the proud, proteft the wcak» 
punifli the wicked, and promote harmony among thy fubjefts ; this is thy duty. 

Unlefs t;hou walkeft in the right way, little will it add to thy praife, that thou art fweeter than the 
bloflbming lime, and ftronger than the oak, the king of the woods. 

Make thou, thefe precepts thy guide; if not, vain will it be to thee, that thy neck is whiter than 
the lilly of the valley. 

Or 
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Or that thy bofom 19 proof againft the fword, and thy fide againft the fpear, or thy finewy knee 
never knew to bend to the foe, or thy body was aftive in the field. 

But if thefe inftruftions be purfijed, O prince! thy praifes will not be confined to me alone: thy 
florid countenance, and thy gallant deeds, will be the theme of every bard. 

Thy ports will be crowded with the fhips of the merchant. The failor (hall not dread the ftorm ; 
and the vaft ocean (hall rejoice to bear thy fleet along. 

The very bees of the woods, the fifhcs in the filver ftream?, and the deep chefted oxen of the 
plains, fliall join in one confent of praife. 

Compare the foregoing with the Poem of Old Zohair, tranjlated from the Arabic^ 

by Sir William JoNESy and publijhed in 1783. 

He who keeps bis promife efcapes blame : and he, who dire£ls his heart to the calm refting place of 
integrity, will never flammcr nor quake in the aflemblies of his nation. 

He, indeed, who rejects the blunt end of the lance, which is prefented as a token of peace, muft 
yield to the fliarpnefs of the point, with which every tall javelin is armed. 

He, who drives not invaders from his ciftern with ftrong arms, will fee it demoliflied; and he, who 
abftains ever fo much from injuring others, will often himfelf be injured. 

He, who fliields his reputation by generous deeds, will augment it \ and he, who guards not him« 
felf from cenfure, will be cenfured. 

He, who confers benefits on perfons unworthy of them, changes his praife to blame, and his joy to 
repentance. 

He, who poffefles wealth or talents, and withholds them from his countrymen, alienates their love, 
and expofes himfelf to obloquy. 

From Spain, our Aire Coti failed to Bruit-tan^ or the country of Tin, touchmg at and 
colonizing Ireland or Iran, in their way ; and to Iran the greater part returned, when ex- 
pelled from Britain by the Walfli or Gomerites, as before obferyed. Lhwyd, the great 
Walfli antiquarian, had ftudied the Irifli language, and written a fliort diftionary of it,— 
partial as he is to his countrymen in many refpeAs, he acknowledges, that from the ancient 
names of mountains and rivers of Britain, he is pofitive, the Irifli mufl: have inhabited Bri- 
tdn before the Walfli, becaufe, fays he, fuch names are not to be found in the WaUh 
language, but all are familiar in the Irifh. 

Britain received its name from the Irifli Bruit^ lead or tin. Caor and Luaidh are fynoni- 
mous names for thofe fenii-metals ; each name fignifies fufion. Caoran is the diminitive of 

x> Caorp 
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Caot^ and mallai is a merchant ; a forum ntmdinse, in compound Caoran-mballai^ (Caotan« 
wallai) I. e. Tin merchants, may have formed Cornwall^ fo remarkable for its tin mines. 

The ancients do not dearly difUnguifh between duft and gold duft, or between tin and 
lead. 

In Heb. ng^ apher, Ch. aphera, cinis. pulvis. Nam "isy apher, pulvis, terra edam, 
aliquando vocatur nsh* apher, cinis (Buxt,) The root, fays Bate, is ns phoTj to break.— 
I am duft and aihes. Gen. i8. 27. hence in Ecclef. 12. 12. nsy is put for man^ a word pre- 
fcrvcd in the Irifh fear^ phar, a vmii'^earann land, earth, as compofed of particles of 
duft. 

In Celticis aliquot funt, quas, quia plumbo abundant, uno omnes nomine Cai&terides 
appellant. (Mela.) 

Sequitur natura phimbi, cujus duo genera, nigrum atque candidum : jH-etiofiflimum can- 
didum a Grsecis appellatum cafGreron. (Plin.) 

Stannum veteribus plumbi fpecies. (Bochart.) 

Bruit is the Phoenician and Chaldee n'i3M abrutj anfwering to the Hebrew Disy 
Hophret^ plumbum, ab nsy haphar, pulvis, vel ex nyn bahar^ ardere ; qu6d facillimi 
ardeat, liquefcat, & metalla alia liquefadat j vel denique ex lay habar^ ardere, excandefcere. 
The laft explanation perfeftly correfponds with the Irifli Bruit— whence bruitbeanj great 
heat ; bruitheoir^ a refiner of gold, filver, or other metal. 

Hence Bruit-tan^ the country of lead and tin. Caor^an^ the fame.— Stannum reperitur 
potijQSlmum in Danmonicis, (Cornwall) & vicinis infulis : plumbum in Coritanis^ (Plin.) 
Caor is of the fame meaning, great heat, fire, fufion, a thunderbolt, &c. confcquently the 
Chaldee abrul is not derived fxx)m nsy hephar^ duft, but from "^yn bahar^ ardere. O that 
my words were graven with an iron pen, and (rrw haphret) lead, on a ftone for ever, 
(Job. 19. 24.)— And from the Irifti word Tm^ to melt, to fufe, in Hindooftanee taona^ 
comes the Englifh word tin, for that metal. In the Arabic, we find y^| abarut^ plumbum, 
item Ch. n3h* abar (Golius.) Jj| anuk, lead, (Rich.) 

Lead is one of the moft imperfeft metals, and moft eafily fufed j the old Irifti called all 
metals, except gold and filver, by a name fignifying t/r^/}, viz. neghed^ and brafs is expreiled 
by tre-neghedj or three metals, being a mixture of copper, iron, fpclter or zinc j of this 
metal they made fwords, celts, fgians or knives, coopers adzes, chiffels, &c. which arc now 
found in the bogs, together with the moulds in which they were caft : Os9^svj nakbgbud is 

the 
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the Perfian word for drofs of metal, and fometim^s it is put for metal j in Arabic ^j^l 
nubs is brafs. 

Hence Agha-t'enegat, the ford of minerals, on the brook, which runs from the gold mines 
in the county of Wicklow, in which brook, tin ore, copper ore, iron ore, and gold in lumps, 
and duft are found. — Aonac^ tin, lead, is not very different in found from enagat. Aonac 
is the Chaldee -f:w anac^ ftannum, plumbum, Arab. ^Jj| anak plumbum, ftannum, (Gig. 
Gol.) a word Theodotion derives very properly from ^3N anac^ to fuCe, as the Englifli "T^onX 
tin is derived from the Irifli iein fufion. From the great traffic the ancient Irifli had in tin and 
gold, aonac came to fignify a fair^ a mart ; and from caidre^ commerce, caidre-aonac^ an em- 
porium ; caidreahj fellowfhip in traffic ; whence Cadreanak in Plautus, the name of Carthage, 
Aurum quoque quo abundat infulay fays Gerald of Wales, fpeaking of Ireland, for which ma- 
terials their ports were more reforted to tlian thofe of Britain, in the days of Tacitus, melius 
adittu fortufque per commercia et negotiatores cogniti ; ( Vit. Agricolae). In an ancient Irifli 
MSS. named Leabhar Lecan^ it is faid, that Tighermas, king of Ireland, introduced dyeing of 
cloths with purple, blue, and green^ and that he was the firft, that refined gold, and the 
came of his refiner was Inacbddn^ that is. Hulled in the art of (nfioa'—Inacdan ainm an 
cearda ro bearbljan aphoji^ agus % Foarbhi irrtbir *Laiphir ro bearbhan^ /. e. Inachdan was 
the name of the artift, that refined the gold, and the place where the gold was refined was 
Foarvi. Afoft is the Ch. rsw aupbaz^ gold. (Dan. c. lo. v. 5. Cantic. c. 5. v. 11.) Arab. 

A^sti f^^U filver, Ch. rs pbaz^ pure gold, nSK apbir^ Arab. Jtc afur^ gold du(L 

Bearbhany to refine, may prd)ably be the root of pnD parvain in the fcripturcs, 
a Chron. c. 3. v. 6. where it is written Parvainij u e. Syra & Phoenicia flexione Parvain j 
(Bochart) which fome have imagined was Peru iil the new world. Et texit domum et aurum ^ 
aurum Parvaim^ which, here, apparently fignifies no more than pure or refined gold. 

By the Irifli name for this mixed metal, called brafs, it is apparent that they imported 
it from Afia, and from the fwords and implements* found in the bogs, together with the 
moulds they were caft in, it has been proved by the King's aflay mafter of the mint, that it 
is compofed of fpelter, iron and copper. It is of a cdour not unlike gold, and often mif- 
taken for it. Arijiotle fpeaks of having heard of an Iruiian copper, which was fliining and 
pure, and free from rufl, and not diftinguifliable in colour frx)m gold ; and he informs us, 

D 2 that 

* Swords, heads of fpcars, hatchets, chiffcb, gouges, bridlc-bits, headftalls for horfcs, which are engrared m 
my ColleOanea, vol. 4. The report of Mr. AlchorD, his Majefly's aflay mafler, may be feen in the Archoeologia, 
V. iii, p. 555. 
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that amongft the veffels of Darius there were fome, of which, but for the peculiarity of their 
fmel/^ it would have been impoflible to fay, whether they were made of gold or of copper. 
This account is very defcriptive of bra/sj which always emits a ftrong and peculiar fmell, as 
the implements found in the bogs do, and they are alfo free of ruft. 

Among the magnificent prefents of gold and filvcr veffels, which Artaxcrxcs and his 
counfellors gave to Ezra^ for the fervice of the Temple at Jerufalcm, there were twenty 
bafons of gold, and but two veffels of yellow fliining copper, precious as gold, or, as fomc 
render the words, refembling gold. (Ezra, viii. 27O 

I have been prolix on this article, becaufe Pliny and Strabo affert that the Indians had no 
copper, and without copper, brafs could not have been made. The learned prelate. Dr. 
Watfon, bifliop of Landaff, in his Effay on Oricbalcunij (Manchefter Tranf. v. ii. from which 
I have extrafted the foregoing article) (hews, thefe authors contradift themfelves. The Irifli 
names for copper, viz. umha, and with the prefix fumha,* and bdn^ are evidently the tuniba 
of the Hindoos, and the Pan of the Idumacans. Cron-ban, that is red copper^ is the name 
of the copper mine in the vicinity of the gold mine, in the county of Wick low. N3^4S Panaj 
a town of Idumcca, was celebrated for its copper mines ; Ville eelebre en Idumaa par fes 
mines de cuivre ; (Gebelin, v. viii. p. 26. )t Pan-gosus T\\ns:\t!c mons, ubi metalla reperit 
Cadmus. Pliny fays it was gold, but more probably red copper. ITie weapons of the an- 
cients were all of brafs, for although they had iron, it being a metal difficult to be extrafted 
and fufed, they only mixed fuch a quantity with the copper as to harden it. Goliah had an 
helmet of brafs. The fpears of the Lufitanians, fays Strabo, were jwinted with brafs. The 
Cimbrians and Gauls had brafs for their weapons. The Danes made their ihort fwords, 
arrow points, and knives, of brafs. (Wormius, Mon. Dan. 48.) 

The Caledonian heroes of Ossian fhone in poUfhed Steel ! ! ! 

With great deference to the learned Bochart, I would derive Lufitania from the Irifli 
Luai'Jian^ the country of lead ; for Pliny informs us, that divifion of Spain called Lufitania, 
now Portugal, befides the gold and filver, which rolled down with the fands of the Tagus, 
abounded in mines of lead, whence the inhabitants of Meidabriga, now Armenha, are by 

him 

* Coirc tumha an Daghda, the facred brafs caldron of Daghda, the Irlfh boafl of having brought with them 
from the £a(l. This is the Daghda rath of the Brahmins^ in whole language curray is a caldron, in Hindooftanee, 
chtrooa. See Coire. 

f The owners of Cron-ban mines have prefented fome copper to the Mufeum of the Dublin Society, of red 
and yellow colours. Cron, fignifies red ; as cron-ith> red coroy /• e, wheat. 
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him denominated Plumbarii. Bochart derives it from the Phoenician word n^ Luz^ an almond ; 
but almonds are not peculiar to Portugal, they grow in all parts of Spain ; lead was to be 
found in few. Tania may be derived from the Irifh tan, vel, ftan, a country, region, 
abode; from tanainij to dwell ; from the Arabic ULj tana^ manfio, habitavit, & Jian from 
^^\Ji^ Jiarij the participle of /^olJC>wwl ijlatiden^ to (land, to refide, dwell, place, fix; a 
word, no doubt, that had been in ufe with the Oriental nations,— «/?;7i Arab. & Hebr. — hm 
dua lingua Sff Syta funt ex una familiar as Aben-Ezra quotes from Gaon ; however, it is 
not to be found in any dialefts, but thofc of our Aire Coti, and the Sanfcrit. 

The Aire Coti were famous for weaving linen, and for linen geer, according to Dionyfius. 
Tlie Irilh for that manufafture is anaat^ or anaetj or anart^ and Indie* The firft, is the 
Arabic c:olxC anaet ; the fecond (hews plainly they borrowed this art of the Indians. 
The profeflion was formerly refpefted, and the Tan-treabha^ the tribe or clan of weavers, 
had particular privileges, fo had the Tantravaya^ or tribe of weavers of the Brahmins, in 
the original grand divifion of the Indian nation, by Menu. (Maurice Ind. Ant. V. 7.) 

To the reader, who has examined the origin of the Celtae, it muft appear evident, that 
they were not of the fame family with the Aire Coti or Scoti.* The defendants of Gomer 
and Magog, departed at Seinar, one eaft, the other weft, and never met^ till the latter 
arrived in Spain, under the name of Phoenicians. 

They differed widely in the tenets of religion ; the Aire Coti or Phoenicians, and Ac 

^ Perfians, who were of the fame family, had no unage worihip — ^all the Celtae had. The 

'•§ Brahmins had none 700 years B. C. Father Bartholomeo, who was mafter of the Sanfcrit, 

^ md compofed a grammar of that language, and had ftudied their books, declares, that bc- 

<^^ "7 ore that period, Sabiifm prevailed, and that their moft ancient books make no mention 

g 8 f worlhipping idols, (p. 372.^! " Nothing can, be faid of the fine arts of the Phoenicians 

§ A " and 

• ^ .S * Amarunt Gracci & in prlmis ^oles praepofito S. vocabula & nomina propria augcre : ita Stejphano tefte, pro 
^^ mbris, Skimbroi l4e»^C^» dixere. (Ihre de Lirigua Scythica.) 

-^5 f This does not agree with the following extras from LangKs. ** Painting and fculpture were known in Hid- 
lan at an early period. Mani (of what country does not appear) came into Hindoftan in the reign of 
iradjcf about 1125 years after the deluge; he is the firll painter we have knowledge of. They fay, that hav- 
painted the portraits of the anceftors of Maradje, this prince was fo well pleafed, that he loaded him with 
entSy and then by his perfuafion worfhipped the pidhiresTy which, by degrees, introduced idolatry. Sculpture 
irmed it ; a Bramin of Icharkand was the firfl carver ; he pradtifed at CanoJje, in the reign of Souradje ; hav- 
come a favourite of that prince, he perfuaded him to abandon the pidlures of Alantf and to fubfUtute his 
one images. From that time, idolatry became eftablifhed, they credled pagodas, and filled them with figures of 
men and of animals.'' (Notice fur I'Indouflan, tir^e des MSS. dc la bibliotheque nationale par Langles. An. 4.) 
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and PcrCans/* fays Abbe Winkclman, — " they left us no monuments. The Cartliagi- 

nians, indeed, after their connexion with the Greeks^ had golden ftatues. The principal 
" reafon of the little progrefs of the fine arts with the Perfians, mud be attributed to the 
** tenets of their religious worihip— they thought it indecent to reprefent the gods under a 
** human form : the figures we find of Mithras ^ probably go no farther back than the 
** Roman Emperors ^ this is evident by the ilyle of the works/* The Irifh had no images, «* 
they were flrift Zoroaflxians — for Sabiifm was the religion of Zoroafter^ '"who was a ChaU 
dcean ; they were the firft that were flyled Magi ; and when the Babylonians funk into a 
more complicated idolatry, the Perfians or Indo-Scytha*, who fucceedcd to the fovereignty of 
Afia, renewed thofe rights, which had been efeced and forgotten. This reform was bjr 
Zoroafter, named alfo Budh by the Brahmins, Indians, and old Irifh. 

In the reign of Rajah Nerkh, the Brahmins got the better of the followers of Budh, 
and burned down their temples. ( Ayeen Akbery. v. 2. p. 1 45.) 

In the line of Shem and of Japhet, it feems to be univerfally confefiTed by Jewifh as well 
as Chriftian di^nes, that the do£hines of the true religion flourifhed unviolated till the 
ambition of Nimrod or Belus, extending his dominion from Babylon through the neighbour- 
ing etnpires of Afia, introduced, with the arms of AfTyria, the Sabian or Chaldaic fupcr- 
flition, and polluted the altars of the true God with the idolatrous fires, that burned to the 
faoft of heaven, (Encyd.) The Gomerites adopted image worfhip ; the MagQgians, that 
formed the Aire Coti or Perfians, did not. The Egyptians, fays Plutarch, have their animal 
gods painted ; the Thebans are the only people, who do not employ painters, becaufe they 
worfhip a god, whofe form comes not under the fenfes, and cannot be reprefented. 

It appears from Irifh hiflory, that the founder of the Brahminical religion was named 
Pbaramanj a defcendant of Budh, and that moft of the fubaltem deities of the Brahmios 
were ancient Indo-Scythian kings, which are not to be met with in any of the nations fprung 
from Gomer. Inftead of the Ruffian Koupoloy god of the earth ; Bog^ god of the waters ; 
Lada^ Venus ; inflead of Thor, Friga, Tuefco, &c. &c. of the Goths : We read, in Irifh 
hiflory, of Mann, the Mani of Thibet, and the Menu of the Brahmins.* 

Budh-deai;g 

* He is called Mananan, the God of the waters, which correfponds with the Menu of Indiai fuppofed to be 
Npah : from this deity, the lile of Man was fo called. 
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Budh-dearg or king Badh» ^ torreJpwkJtng io the Brabmms Budba« 

Uifean, alias Soaai, the fallen angel, .•....• Oofana, alias Sookra. 

Sathar, God, - - Sat, a name of Brahm. 

Narr-aice, hell, i. e the abode>of ferpents, Naraka, of like explanation. 

Beafchna, - - Veflinoo. 

Daghdae, - - Daghda. 

Diarmut, - - Darmitu, or Dherma rajah* 

Bhebhin, Venus, - - BhavanL 

Dearg, nature, - - ....... Durgha. 

Gttbha, mufes, - - • • Gopia. 

Eagnaifi, god of wifdom, - Gonefa. 

Lugh, goddefs of plenty, - Lukee. 

Cailci, preferver of the juft, i. e. Comhead ^ C Calci, deftroyer of the wicked, who is yet 

cadufa, guardian of the righteous, j * L ^^ come, Budha being the lad Aratar. 

Bhraine, Brain, Neptune, - Varana. 

Suan, god of deep, -. ••••;.. Syon. 

Rudra, the deftroyer, « Riidra. 

Reima, god of fire, the fun, Rama, the fun. 

Soma, deity prefiding over trees, plants, flowers, Soma. 

and many others, which I have fet forth in my Vindication of the Ancient Hiftory of Ire* 
land, and in the Oriental Colle^^ion of Sir William Oufeley, printed in London. 

The pagan Irifh believed alfo in Saman^ the judge of departed fouls, alias, Ce-Jhiolj 
prince of hell. The Samanasans were a itd of the Magi, fo called, I think, from their 
belief in Samariy or a ftate of reward or puniihment in the next world. ^^ The Samanseans 
*' have been confounded (fays M. De Sainte Croix) with the Bramins. They proceeded 
^^ from Ariana, a province of Periia, and the neighbouring countries, and fpread themfelves 
*^ in India, and taught new doftrines. 

** The Bramins, before their arrival, it is faid, were in the higheft period of their glory, 
*^ were the only oracles of India, and their principal refidence was on the banks of the 
** Ganges, and in the adjacent mountains, while the Samanaeans were fettled towards the 
" Indus, (the feat of our Aire CotiJ. Others fay, that the Bramins acquired all their know- 
" ledge from the Samanceans, before whofe arrival it would be difficult to prove, that the 
** Bramins were the religious teachers of the Indians. 

** The mod celebrated, and moft ancient of the Samanaean doAors, was BuddUj who^ 
" was bom 683 years before Chrift. His fcholarspaid him divine honours, and his doftrinc 

confiding 
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" confifting chiefly in the iranfmigration of fouls ^ was adopted not only in India, but alfo ia 
" Japan, China, Siam, and Tartary. It was propagated in Thibet in the eighth century, 
" and fuccecded the ancient religion of Zamolxis. The Saraonocans or Buddifts were cn- 
" tirely deftroyed in India by the jealous rage of the Bramins, whofe abfurd praftices and 
^' fables they aflfefted to treat with contempt ; but feveral of their books are ftill preferved, 
** and refpefted on the coafts of Malabar. (L'Ezour Vedam. by M. S. Croix, Paris, 1799.) 

Paufanius in Achaic. p. 209, fays, tliat Samothrace took its name from the Samiens^ that 
came to fettle there. Bochart proves the Phoenicians pofrcffed Samothrace, where they 
eftablifhed thofe myfteries, that appear to appertain to our Saman prince of hell j the Cabiri, 
or the deities fo called, he proves, were of Phoenician origin, from n>2D Cabir^ Hebrceis & 
Arabibus, magnum &f potentem fonat. This alfo is an Irifh word in frequent ufe, as an 
affix to proper names : thus Con-Cobhar^ or the mod potent Con, is the true orthography of 
the family name we call Connor. Cathal ua Concobhar, Charles O'Connor, or, the war- 
like defcendant of the illuftrious Con. MonC Dupuis in his learned memoir on the Pelafgi, 
proves that people to have inhabited this ifland alfo ; in fine, wherever the above authors 
have led the Phoemcians, we can follow them with our Aire Coti. Dupuis leads the 
Pelafgi to Spain, and from thence to the Britannic ifles, ^^ il n'efl pas etonnant de retrou- 
ver des Pelafges en Efpagne, puis'quils ont portc le culte des dieux de Samotluace, jufque 
fur les cotes de la Grande Bretagne. (See alfo Strabo, 1. 3. p. 159.) We have (hewn in 
a former work, that the names of all the Cabiri can be explained in the old Irifh language. 

Amongft other pagan feftivals, that of Saman is yet prefcrved in Ireland ; it ij kept on 
- the Eve of All Souls, (the firft of November,) and called Oidhche Shamhna^ the Eve of 
Saman, and Oidhche Oniy the Eve of AffliAion, /. e. >Diy ouini^ of lamentation and afflidion. 
The peafants flill go about, coUeAing eggs and money for this feilival, finging 

An Oidhche Shambna^ 

Ge dhaigh dhomaina^ Sffr. Sff^. — i. e. 

On the Eve of Saman, who burns in the deep abyfs (all who (hall be condemned, &c.) 

Tliis is the Taman of the Bramins, and the ^j^n^ Samael of the Chaldeans and of the 
idolatrous Jews, (% L. et 3, N. maxime periputabiles.) Bochart fays, the name is derived 
from Sc?n or Sam^ the fon of Noah. Cum Semi nomen idololatris elTet invifum, Deum 
quidem fecerunt, fed inferorum Deum. Ita & Typhon ab ^gyptiis ^i^^ Smu cognominabatur, 
Qon fine allufione manifefta ad Semi nomen. Typhon, ut didum eft, Seib & Babon & Smy 

appellatur. 
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wc need not wonder at the miflakcs of fuch writers, who have made Varanes out of the 
name of Beharam. 

Thefe Getse penetrated to the extremity of Corea, and from thence paffed over to Japan, 
hence the Japonefe claim a Scythian origin, (Scheuchzer Hift. of Japan) and this is the opinion 
of feveral Arabian authors, (Vindication of ancient Irifh hiftory, p. 524.) 

The hiftory of the Indo-Scythians is little known to us, or even of that great empire of 
the Greeks in Baftria, by Alexander, who were driven out by the Indo-Scythians, who pof- 
feffcd Iran, that is, all that part of Afia from the Ganges to the Mediterranean, and from 
the Perfian Gulph to Karafan. Some had extended to the weftcrn borders of China, and to 
the ifland of Japan, whofe inhabitants acknowledge themfelves to be of Scythian origin. 
Monf. De Guignes had ftudied the Chinefe language : in a memoir read before the French 
Academy, he informs us, that a Chinefe (a great oflScer) who happened to be on his travels 
in Baftriana, at the time of the overthrow of the Greeks, had written a hiftory of that 
event — it there appears, that fomc Scythians, that dwek on the weftem frcxitiers of China, 
who called themfelves Getae, but named Tue-chi by the Chinefe, hearing of their country- 
mens defeat, returned to their affiftance, dcflroyed the kingdom of the Greeks, and gave 
much trouble to the Parthians. This agrees with Juftin, who fays, that Pharates, king of 
the Parthians, was at that time engaged in a war againft the Scythians, and at the fame time 
another body of them deftroycd the kingdom of the Greeks. — Vaillant places this event in 
the year 126 B. C. which agrees with the Scythian expedition in Chinefe hiftory. Dc 
Guignes obferves, that they were the Indo^Scytba of ancient authors; and he traces their 
expeditions to the Indus and to the Ganges. 

Near Caihemire, fays Dr. Parfons in his Japhet, and near Thibet, they fpeak good 
Irifii at this day : if the Do^r had faid, fome words were common, he would not have 
erred *, fuch as Neamy Heaven or Paradife; Budh^ a Deity, &c. — Luam^ for lama^ an abbot, 
prieft, &c.* 

llie Thibetan, or Tangut, is the facred language of the north of Afia ; it muft be clafled 
with the Tartar idioms, fays Mon. Langl^s, who has written a diAionary of the Mantchoux- 
Tartar language, to which he propofes to add the Sanfcrit. 

^^ The Thibetan, he fays, contains the book of Boudh or Buddha^ founder of Sabiifin 
<* or Chamanifm ; the Sanfcrit thofe of Brahma^ who only altered the dogmas, and appro- 

** priate4 

* Mr. Lebedo£r> a Ruffian, who lived twelve years in Bengal, and'-is mader of the Bengalefe language, was 
walking one day, very lately, in Oxford>ftreet, and over-heard two Irifh milk-women converfing in their native 
langvage— be was able to underfland every thing they iaid, from its refemblance to the Bengalefe. (S. W. O.) 
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^^ priated to himfdf the Ideas of Boudh ; in a word, Brahma was an heretical Budbiji or 
" Sabian, confequently much pofterior to Boudh." In the reign of Rajah Nerkh, the 
Brahmins got the better of the followers of Boudh, and burned down thdr temples, ( Ayeen 
Akbcrrjr, V. 2. p. 145.) as before obferved. 

Sir William Jones fuppofes Boudha to have been the fame with Sefac or Sefofliis, king of 
Egypt, who by conqueft fpread a new fyftem of religion and philofophy, from the Mile to 
the Ganges, about 1000 years before Chrift. In the Pali language, and among the Cin-^ 
galefe, a common name of the divinity is Bouddha. This, Mr. Chambers writes Buddou; 
F. Bartolomeo Budha; and from thefe two authors I have colleAed the following corrup* 
tlon of that name. Budda or Butta of Beaufobre and Bochart, Bod of the AralHans, 
of Bodda Edrifi, Boutta of Clemens Alex, and Baouth of M. Gentil. (Dr. Buchanan oa 
the Religion of the Burmas.) 

This agrees with the mythology of the ancient Iriih, which makes Pbearaman or Paraman 
(founder of the Brahman religion) the fon of Budh, and Seaca to be of the rojral race of 
Budh. Pauianias teUs us, that Mercury, that is Butta or Budda j one of the founders of 
the Brahmin reli^on, was named Parammm^^tnct M. Bailly, Fat remarque que les Brames 
mmaient Jk etre appelles Paramanes^ par refpeSl four la memoire de leur ancefires qui porm 
tnent ce nam. (Lett* fur les Sciences, p. 2e2.) 

The 0^t^ of the ancient Hindus are called rv/AM^of tirm Gymnofophifb, philofophers, by 
Clemens Alex.^-^ Iriih baidb^ badb^ a man of learning, a philofopher, a prophet. Sanfcrit 
buda^ wife, Ch. Nil bada^ prsedicavit, tDHl badimy harioli. Boudh is ftyled Budh dearg^ 
&c. &c. &c. There were feveral in the Eaft, that took on them the name of Budda, (ays Sir 
WilGam Jones ; fo lays our old Irifli Gloflarift, Cormac, Budbj i. e. Teincj unde dicitur^ iti" 
find anamain ceathar rdgh. Budh, /• e. the underftanding or mental intelle&s, it was the 
name of four kings. 

With the worlhip of Budh, were imported into Ireland the names of his priefts, and 
religious philoibphers, the Garmanna, Fealmac, Fileah, Cadas or Ceadas, and Smth. 

The Garmanna were the Germani of Strabo, and the Sarmani of Clemens Alex. — ^they 
defcended, according to Cormac, from the wives of Daghdae, (the Daghda rath of the 
Brahmins) — the names of thefe wives were Preag, Meang and Meabhail, and then Cormac 
quotes an ancient poem, 

FiQd 
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Find ach ni fir deimne deanda flatha fian, 

Cian o TO fas garmand^ mna Daghdae do mic murchos« 

A Cqfi, but not of proper men to be the fbldiers of a prince. 

Pity it is the wives of Daghdae (hould produce ctuldren of ibrrow and fadnefs. 

alluding to the voluntary exile frora fociety, and punifliment, this caft infUfted on thcmfelvcs, 
and making the diftinftion between the Garraanna of the Irilh, and the Garmwyn, or foldiers 

of the Walfli, or Celts. 

Germanes autem puto dici, quos vocat Clemens Alex. Sarmanes, G. litera S. tranfmuta- 
tur. Allobii (Hylobii) fuerunt hsercdci, dc qulbus fcribit Epiphanius, T. 3. in H. 46. 
(Gentianus Hcrvet. C. 2. i8,) poiD Sarmin, et Sarmitem, homines viles, fordidi, limiles 
pannis laceris et ahjcftis; pervertentes fcripturam, et bene difta in alicnum fenfum 
torquentes, vel implicantes, turbantcs fcripturas. Voces videntur peregrinay a quibus non 
abludunt duae Latina?, quae in fimili fienfu leguntur, Sarmentitius vel Sarmentarius, et Semif- 
farius : Buxtorf allows the words were foreign, and from B. Aruch he copies the foregoing 
explanation, dwelling on the final fyllable pD mm, haereticus. Gairm, in Irifh, fignifies a 
pilgrim ; Gaumgin and Gairmgre, a pilgrim's habit, and Gairmfcoille an afTembly of pilgrims ; 
the Arabs changed the final m into b. u^. jfc gharib, a pilgrim, (^^jol^-aJS ghyrmoyun, in 
the Hindoftanee language, fignifies one that lives without rule, (Gilchrift) and is probaUy the 
root of the Irifli word. The Garmanna were greatly efteemed by the pagan Iriih for their 
fan£tity, and on the introdu£Uon of the ChnfUan religion, they thought it a proper appella« 
tion for the Apojiles^ as they were the inftruAors of the people, on divine mifiion ; Garmann 
apoftolica dignitas, Garmonna^ apoftoli, (Lexicon Irifh and Latin.) from whence Bullet in his 
Celtic DiAionary, Gairmonna, (Irland.) les apotres. They are noted in Irifli hiftory by the 
fynonimous name of Deora or Dair^naoidj free wanderers, from m dar to go about freely, 
nn dour^ peregrinari, whence Derour^ a fwallow. — Quid fignificat vocabulum nni derour f 
eft ficut (viator) qui divertit quocumque vult (Rofch hafchana) and hence in the modern 
Irifli Deoradcj i. e. Deora-dae^ a pilgrim, a wandering man. 

Naoidj is the Ch. 13 nad or nod, moving and removing from place to place.— -Gen. 4. i2w 
13 nad a vagabond — 16. he dwelt in the land, "n^ nodj a wanderer. 

From dary comes /«r, a journey, a pilgrimage, A. /^I^L turahy^ D. being commu- 
uWe with T.'— whence Ir. Tura^fan^ a pilgrim, in Sanfcrit Sanafff^m Hindooftancc TeerU" 
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thee^ a pilgrim. Ar. ^J taruj^ hue illuc circumfcrri, ultro citroque mearCy difcurrcre, ^ji^ 

direeniy vagabundus, P. icXJici derbedar. 

In the Brchon laws of the Irifh we meet with the Daor-naold and the Saor-naoidj they 
appear to be the fame. Saor and Saora fignify free, freedom, from the Chaldaic i^n^ Saria^ 
folutum, liberum, Hcitum. Therefore we cannot doubt of the true meaning of the Garmannaj 
being pilgrims wandering about and living without rule, which is the literal meanmg of the 
Hindpoftanic ghyrmoyun. ' 

Fealmac, a learned man, a monk, a friar, a religious perfon. (O'Brien.) — This name 
originated with the Aire Coti, and dcfcendcd to the Brahmins, under the name of Valmic ; 
as learned as Valmic, is an adage with the Brahmins ; as learned as ^ \i falij with the 

Arabs. In the Ethiopic, phalt Cgnifies a letter of the alphabet, a man of letters ; hence 
the Irifli fecdmacy a learned mdiXi—fealfamhy or fealfabh^ a philofopher, aftronomer, &c. vpik 
afaph, afbologus — N*^^!) phelia, mirificus, admirabilis. 

Fileah, a pried, n*79 phtkh^ un mmiftre d*un temple, chez les Pheniciens ( Abb^ Mignot, 
Mem. de Litterature.) Ch. n^9 phelah coluit, fervivit, ab n'^D phalcchy feperare, quod ad 
cultum Dd qui applicandi funt, a terrenis omnibus feparentur, (Thommaffin) Si privilegium 
philofophorum eft (inquit TertuUianus) et utique Grsccorum : quafi non et Scythse et Indi 
philofophentur— et lios pliilofophos alio quidam nomine Taraboftefcos item Phikaios olim 
appellabant. (El. Schedius, p. 255.) 

Ceadas, Gadas, Cadail, tranflated a Druid, although there never was a Druid in Ireland, 
as Pinkerton juftly obferves : but where the word Draoi occurs in Irifli, by the modems it is 
tranflated Druid j it fignifies no more than a wife man, like the old Perfian ^i^i daru^ 

fapiens & facerdos^ (Hyde). Cad, Cadas, Cgnifies holy, fanftified ; as in Hebrew, whence 
D^Tlp Kodejhim^ the name of the Phoenician priefts, according to Suidas. 

Sruth, a man in religious orders, though not yet promoted to holy orders, (O'Brien.) 
Sanfcrit Shri facred, Ch. Tyny^ Shiruth minifterium, et ma^ime facrum, veluti facerdotum 
qui vocantur miniftri altaris (Buxt. Joel. i. 13,) Shruth minifterium pcculiare facrum. Non 
eft facerdos ftando minifterium fuum obire debet (R. Sa.) — ^in^ Sered id. cum rvw Sarutj 
incidere. Minifter, quod miniftri & facrifici idolorum inciderant fibi cames. (Thommafs.) 

" After all, our knowledge of the Indians and their hiftorics, (fay the authors of the 
modem part of Univerfal Hiftory) is fo very imperfeft, that we cannot determine whether 
Budda be the fame perfon with Shaka and the god of Tibet, or whether he was not a dif- 
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appcUatur, quae nomina defignant violcntam quandam inhibitioaem, contrarietatem, aut 
inverfionem, (Plutarch, in Is. — Strabo, 1. i6.) His other name, Ce-Jhil^ is as plain, the 
^^W TO Kejhiol or ^y^^ Shaol^ prince of hell of the Chaldseans. — Sonnerat, ch. 7. fpeaking 
of th<* paradife and hell of the Bramins, gives us a tranflation from their books as follows :— 
^* The wicked will be conduced before Tameriy the angel of death and king of hell : this 
" incorruptible and fevere judge will pafs fentence according to the crimes they have com- 
" mitted in this world — the wicked will be precipitated into hell, a place under the earth, 
** towards the fouth of the world, named Padalam : rivers of fire, terrible monfters, &c. 
** all are concentered in this terrible place: after fuffering many thoufand years, their 
** bodies unperiQiable, though divided into many parts, will be reunited in an inftant, like 
** quick filver, and they will be condemned to a new life in this world.*' 

I will appeal to every impartial reader, if Captain Symes in his Embaffy to Ava, in the 
Birman empire, had difcovercd, that the people of that country worfliipped Jupiter, Juno, 
Apollo, Mars, &c. by thofe names, and that their hiftory aflcrted, they had at a very 
remote period been inhabitants of a part of the Roman empire, or that the Romans 
had in former days pofTefled that country ; would not he and his readers have agreed, 
that, fuch an afiertion was well founded, difficult as it might appear to reconcile it to 
our ideas, and knowledge of' ancient hiftory ?— whereas in Irifli hiftory, we have the emi- 
gration of the Aire Coti, from the Indus, to Egypt, to the coaft of Tyre and Sidon, from 
thence to Spain, and from the Cafpian Sea to the Euxine, down the iBgean Sea (or Sea of 
Iflands, as the name exprefles in the Irifti language) to Spain, detailed, 'in names of places, 
known only to the Phoenicians (according to Bochart) and to the Aire Coti or ancient Irifli— 
and from Spain, the laft of them were driven to Ireland and Britain, by Caefar, under the 
name oiHeremoniij (or the tribe of Eremoh of Irifli hiftory.) All the ancient Spanifli 
hiftorians agree in this faft ; Bochart allows they came from Gallicia to Ireland. After Julius 
Caefar came praetor into Hifpania Ulterior, it appears by Dion Caffius (L j^j. p. 58.J that 
he made war on the Herminiy a people of Lufitania (that is the country of lead as I have 
already fliewn), and in a fliort time defeated them. The deftruftion of this people fo ter- 
rified their neighbours, that they determined to leave their habitations and retire beyond 
the Douro. But Caefar, having notice of this refolution, prevented their putting it into 
execution, for he fell on them before they fet out on their journCjr, defeated them and 
took their cities. At the fame time news came that the Hermini had revoked, and had laid 
an ambufcade with an intent to cut hun oflF in his return. Hereupon Cajfiur took a different 
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rout, attacked the Hermmi agdf^, defeated ttiem, and drove thofe who fled into an ifiand^ 
not far difbnt from the continent, and then manning fome barks, he attacked them in the 
illand : but the Hermini repulfed the Romans with great flaughter, and forced them to 
retreat to the main land. This obliged Csefar to fend to Cadiz for larger (hips, with which 
he paiTed over to the ifland, and drove them out of it. Casfar then purfued them with his 
fleet, cruifing along the coafts of the Bracari and Gallicia, and doubling Cape Finiflerre en- 
tered the Bay of Bifcay, and made a defcent on the city of Corunna, which immediately 
furrendered. 

It is evident the Hermini could not return to Spain, Ccefar's fleet had feen them clear 
of Cape Finifterre, which, we arc jufl; before told, was the direft route to the Caffiterides : 
' where could the Hermini fly to? not into the bays on the coaft of Gallicia, for Caefar's fleet 
prevented them. Let a fchool boy infpeft the map, he will point to Ireland. 

Thefe Hermini fome authors bring from Germany to Spain ; but they were of the tribe 
of Eremon, (well known in Irifli hiftory) of the Aiteach or Aire Coti, who had given the 
name of Coti-nufa to Gadir or Gades, and of Coti-brugh, or Cottas^-briga in Lufltania, and 
of Cottium in Gallia Narbonenfis ; the Coti were Indo-Scytha* not Celtae. 

This migration of the Hermini from Spain, being in Ca^far's time, muft have happened 
about fixty years before Chrift ; it was probably the lad migration of our Aire Coti from 
Spain. Irifli hiflory places the firft under Didean or Milejiusj about the year 509 B. C. that 
is, under Hercules the protedorj])^ Milaz^ alias Phan KTin Dioda. (Eufebius.) 

One of thefe colonies were the Pi£lij who were refufed admittance into Ireland, becaufe 
all the land was ah-eady pofleflfed : it was recommended to them to try an ifland on the eaft 
of Ireland, and afliflance promifed if they fliould meet with oppofition. They purfued their 
voyage, and were received as feodijts^ whence the xOimtr—Phicb or JFiV, in Irifli, is a fee fiuin^ 
a land tax, a tribute j in the Bafque Peac. That they were the Saca of Armenia, or 
Southern Scythians, whofe kindred, the Indo-Scytha? or Aire Coti, had fettled in Ireland, 
and the Highlands of Scotland, is evident from hiftory and from language. Caledonium alio* 
rumque Pidorum fylvas^ &f^. are the words of Eumenesj and plainly imply that the Pifts 
and Caledonians were one and the fame people. The Caledonians had fought hard to main- 
tain their footing in Scotland, and it was natural for them to receive their new colonies 
under that fyftem, of which they had been the original authors. Afia was a fief depending 
on Indo-Scythia : ** It was the firft governed by this conftitution, and here, fays Mon£ 
*^ D'Ancarville, may be difcovered the origin of the Feudal fyftom, brought into Europe 
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" by the dcfccndants of thcfe very SacaJ* — ^Thc name Pi^i is clearly derived from the Irifli 
Feac or Pheac^ Peac. — Feac quafi Peac^ qui pignorat terram. (Cormac's Glofs.) In Arab, 
K^y]^ fekky a pledge, any thing which redeems a pledge v.Jt3 1 afakj a traft of land under 
fief, hence 03 fek manumitting a fervant. The Ch. nns fbacha^ praefes provincialis is of 
the fame root, '»p'*rnD'»N iphoteki^ i;iroGuwi, pignus rei immobilis, ut domus, agri, &c. but what 
makes this name more clear is the Irifh fynonimous, geibheal or gabhal^ a pledge, gabhaiU 
fearairij a farm in fief, gabhaltusy a fee farm (from tus the chief) which is the Arabic (JJu 
gafal a pledge, and in the fame language ^^yj,^.^^ Zumeen^ a pledge, furety, bondf- 
ni2Ui, jIvXj;,/^ Zemeendarj a farmer, properly a man of confequence^ who receives a tem^ 
porary farm from the prince ^ which he lets out in fubdivifions and accounts j or, is fecurity for 
the revenue^ (Richardfon) — and from the Irilh fich, fiac or feac^ probably the Latin Ve£ligal 
is derived— quid diftat veftigal a tributo? interdum confundunt hs^c vocabula audores, 
(AjniTworthO : of the like import is the Irifh fin-eUcufaCy a feudal tribe, from fine a tribe Ar» 
-^ fina^ in varia genera difiribuit populum (Caflel.) Ar. v^ol^l akhazety a fief, hence 
the Pi^i were Zemindars in Armenia, piSli in Scotland, and feodijls in England. The 
paflage in the Chronicon Saxonicum, as tranflated by Gibibn, is worthy of notice, 
<< In hac autem infula (Britannia) funt quinque nationes, Anglica, Britannica, feu WaU 
^^ lica, Scotica, Pi£tica, & Latina. Primi hujus terras incolae fuere Britanni, qui ex Ar^ 
^^ menia profe£ti, in auflraU parte Britannia^ fedem pofuerunt. Poflea contigit Piftos 
ex auflrali parte ScytUas (that is Indo-Scythia) longis navibus, hand ita multis, ad« 
ve^os ad Hibernian feptentrionales partes primum appulifle, ac a Scotis petiiiTe, ut 
" ibi habitare fibi liceret. Caeterun iis veniatn non volebantj refpondent autem 
^^ Scoti: poflumus nihib fedus confilio vos juvare. Aliam novimus infulam hinc ad 
" orientem, ubi (fi vifum fuerit) habitare poffitis : et fi quifpiam (armis) refUterit, nos 
vobis fubveniemus, quo eam expugnare valeatis. Tum folvebant Pi£H, & hanc terram a 
parte boreali ingreffi funt. Auflraiia enim Britones occupaverant, uti antea diximus. 
^^ Tum Pifti fibi uxores a Scotis impetrabant, ea conditione, ut fuam regalem profapiam 
femper a parte feminea eligerent : quern morem longe poflea fervarunt. Contigit deinde 
annorum decurfu, Scotorum aliquos ex Hibemia profeAos in Britanniam hujus terras par- 
tem aliquem expugnafTc^-^The Irifh Scoti intermarried with them, for they were origi- 
nally one people, whence the Scotium mons in Armenia. The feudal fyflem, which they im- 
ported with them, foon after became univerfal in Ireland, whence Dal-phiatac or fiatac^ Dal- 
caisy or gais^ DaMada^ Dal-ruiney all fignifying, daly i. e. a tribe, under feudal tenure— 
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Ch. >p>n"»S'»N iphoteka — ^[m rehin^ Ar. ^i^j ruhirij &c. &c. all implying a pledge or fecurity, 
for all which words the Iri(h Seanachies have found out a prince of the fame name to derive 
that of the tribe from — Syr. dalba^ Arab. l-^J <3 dalab^ populus — in like manner the DaU 
araidhe or tribe of (the Ch. in> Yerid) merchants, is faid to be from Fiacha-arraidhe^ king 
of Ulftcr, in the third century, notwithftanding arraidhe^ or earradh^ is tranflatcd merchan- 
dize in their Diftionaries — Saorgheal^ the lord or chief of the pledge, /. e. a feudal chief, is 
the Jli^v>*j Siyurghal of the Perfians or fief, — Tfoimfeach^ a farm in fief, a feudal chief, is 

the Zaimjhah of the Arabs, /. e. w^cj Zatm^ a military tenant, a feod, and ^J^ Shah a chief. 

The Perfian eJ^J Beluk^ a fief, a traft of country, which a fubjeft obtains by gifts from 
the prince, by purchafe or by fucccffion, and holds for military fervice, is the origin of all the 
lands in Ireland called bulloc^ balloc, bealoc. 

In the Chaldee we may trace the pich or phicht in nrt!) pachatj proefes, princeps, dux 
they are diftinguifhed from duces in Dan. 6. 7. KHinQ') h^niin duces et principes, and they alfo 
named them Phanechai^ h^^n3Q Cuftodes, Confervatorcs, the Fineachai of the Irifli, whence 
the Feudal code in Irifli is named Fineachasy (part of which has been tranflated and publiflied 
fome years ago) the iDpi^ phinicas of the Chaldee, /. e. Codex, Tabula. In fine, from the 
moft ancient accounts, down to the prefcnt hour, the government in Perfia, Tartary, India 
and other eaftem countries, cannot be well defined by any other defcription than feudal. 
There was one great king, to whom a number of fubordinate princes paid homage and tri- 
bute : all deviation from this fyftem feeming merely temporary and accidental. From this 
cuftom, introduced by the Scoti, the Englifli Scot and Lotj payment of taxes, is probably 
derived. 

It appears evident, fays Sir Wm. Jones, from many ancient authors of eftabliflicd re- 
putation, that the Perfians and Scythians, the Southern or Indo Scythians^ adds that learned 
man, were one and the fame people y^ — ^and it is as clear, in my opinion, that thefe mixed 
with Arabians and Chaldaeans, formed the Phoenicians, whofe firft fcttlement was on the 
Perfian Gulph. " An ancient and martial people, under the name of Getcs, Moguls, Tartars, 
&c. have, at different times, poured in great numbers into the more weftem and fouthcm 
kingdoms. Thefe are the Scythians of our ancient hiftories, who invaded Perfia and the 
kingdom of the Medes ; but our befi hiftorians are apt to confound them with the Scythians 
of the North ; (Sir W. Jones Defer, of Afia.) The fame learned author, in his Hifl:. of Perfia, 
obfervcs, that the Greeks, as ufual, confound the Oriental with the Northern Scythians j but 

we 
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fcrcnt pcrfon, pretending to the fame divine extraftion, who pofUbljr came out of Tibet, and 
introduced the religion of that country among the Wcftem Indians. However, this is certain, 
that his origin is of great antiquity, long before the birth of Chrift ; for, not to mention 
what authors fay from tradition of thefe eaftern countries, we find him fpokcn of by fcveral 
of the ancient writers, particularly Clemens Alexandrinus^ who calls him Butta, and fays he 
was worfhipped as a God, by the Sarmanes.** 

** Clemens fays there are two kinds of Indian philofophers, the one called Sarnianes^ the 
other Brachmans. Thofe of the Sarmanes, who are termed foHtariesj neither dwell in cities 
nor make ufe of houfes, but cover themfelves with the bark of trees and feed on fruits. 
Water is their common liquor, which they drink out of their hand. They abftain from 
marriage, and live after the manner of the Encratites. They obey the commands of Butta 
and honour him as a God, on account of his holy life. Thefe Sarmanes are the fame with 
the Germanes mentioned by Strabo, after Megafthenes, however the name came to be cor- 
rupted ; for he fpeaks of them nearly in the fame terms." 

" It feems not a little odd to us, that the end of Wiflitnu's fixth incarnation fliould be 
to preach down the religion of Budda, and yet that he fhould perfonate him, or aiTume his 
form in the ninth, as if he found no fault with B^dda, but hi$ worihippers : this plainly in- 
dicates a difference in the Buddas/' 

Which of the Buddas the Aire-Coti imported the worihip of ^into Ireland from India, 
cannot be difcovered at this diftant period, but it is certain, that Iri(h hiftory has handed 
down the memory of one Budda, a fubaltern deity of the pagan Irifh, and that a k£t of his 
followers were denominated Garmanna^ and that they were the Sarmanes of Clemens, is 
agreed by all learned authors. 

Budda in Irifh pagan hiflory is ftyled Budh-dearg or King Budh, and Seaca-fa, the good 
Seaca, is faid to be Craobh deargj i. e. of the Royal branch ; Budh, fays Cormac, from 
ancient hiflory was the name of four kings — dearg is the Chaldee 3"n darag^ Rex, and 
Craobh the Ch# liD carabb^ Ar. ^j^' kurb^ propinquus. Craobh, in Irifh, fignifics a branch 

and metaphorically a relation ; Craobh fgeul^ a flory of the branch, fignifies, a genealogical 
table. Thus, in heraldry, we fee the Atri or flirps of a family flretched on the ground, as 
the root, the trunk of the tree arifing from his body, fpreading into branches, on which arc 
labels defcribing the iffue. As the Chaldee Lexiconifls can give no radix of niD, it is evi- 
dent the root of the word is lofl to them, and preferved in the Irifh language — nor does, 
the Arabic v^ j karab^ to approach, to draw near, fully cxprcfs the meaning. 

F Father 
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Father Georgius, the celebrated author of the Alphabetum Tibetanum, thinks Badh 
and Saca were the fame perfon : " Xacam eumdem effe ac Buddum ; Xacse nominis origo a 
Saca^ Babilonionim et Perfarum nunune. Tibetanorum litera fcribitur Sachia^ quod idem 
eft cum Sechia Sinenfium." 

This perfeftly agrees with Irifli hiftory ; they were taught this worfliip by the Dedaiiite 
colony of Chaldaea, and in Chaldaea, fays Sir Wm. Jones, arofe the religion of the Brahmans. 

The fame may be faid of the Sorqfter of Irifli hiftory, the Zoroafter of the ancient 

Pcrfians. 

. From no other nation on canh, the Indians excepted, could the Aire-Coti, Indo- 
Scythsc, or ancient Irifli, have borrowed the words uafal, for nobility, as, Duine uafal^ 
Sir, Bean uafal^ Lady — and Nafairj the old inhabitants of a country, the aborigines. 
In the Hindooftanee Ufful and Nujfury root, origin, original breed. UJfeel^ genuine, no* 
ble, pure J whence, Shaw in his Irifli Diftionary, Uasal, noble, well defcendedr^^A^ 
SAIR, the old inhabitants of a country. O'Brien and Lhuwyd, the fame. From the Indo^ 
ScythsB it defcended to the Arabians, J Jcl ^fool noble, uful fpringing from a noble ftock, 

efal nobility, ifal enobled, and with T prefixed in Irifli tuafalj in Arabic Joylj taq/il of a 

noble family, firmly rooted, from an excellent origin or ftock. (Richardfon, Golius, &c.) 

And from no other nation or people could they have borrowed beajh^ fignifying the living 
tongue, beas'cna natural fpeech, or tongue (Syr. keina^ natural,) *' The Mahomedans, wc 
" know, heard the people of proper Hindooflan or India, on a limited fcale, fpeaking a 
bhdjha or living tongue of a very fingular conftruftion, the pureft dialeft of which and 
chiefly on the poetical ground of Mathura — five words in fix, perhaps, of this language, 
were derived from the Sanfcrit.*' (Afiat. Ref. and Gilchrift in his preface to the Hindoo- 
ftanee, p. xii.) 

Again, from the fame author, " before the irruptions and fubfequent fettlement of the 
" Moofulmans, the Hinduwee or Hindooec (Sanfcrit) was to India what the Hindooftanee 
is now to Hindoftan, varying more or lefs in its territorial excurfions from the pure fpeech, 
called by way of pre-eminence the brij-bhajha^ (in Irifli breagh beajh-cna^ the ornamented 
language of nature, or the natural ornamented language.) Mirza Khan on the authority 
" of the Brahmans, calls the Sanfcrit Nag-banecy or the infernal language or fnakes tongue^ 
** compounded of Sanfcrit and Hinduwee, referved only for the ufe of bards and minftrels/* 
When the Hindoos Jirjl entered India, as a great militant nation of Scythians , adds Gilchrifl, 
that ftate alone would readily fuggeft the idea of calling pricfls and prophets the mouth of 

Brahma, 
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Brahma^ the warriors were no lefs the armsj the traders of courfe took care of the belly ^ and 
menials of every denomination became very appropriate feet. From the aborigines of India 
the hint of a facred language, as well as many other interefting traits of the heterogeneous 
religion of the Hindoos, might eaCIy have been borrowed at once by thefe artful /iw&- 
Scythian Druids^ and incorporated with their new Indian doArine. (Preface xxiv. note bw) 
All, we have fhewn elfewhere from good authority, fprung from the Chaldasans. 

Of the men ftylcd Zoroafter^ fays the learned Bryant, the firft was a deified perfonagc, 
revered by fome of his pofterity, whofe worihip was ftyled Magia (by the Aire-Coti, or an-* 
cient friih, Magh) and the profeffprs of it Magi. His hiftory is therefore to be looked for 
among the accounts tranimitted by the ancient Babybnians and Chaldseans. They were the 
firft peoj^e ftylcd Magi^ they wore priefts (^Mogby ainm dilios do Dbia* Mpgh is a name 
pleafing to God, Cormac Ir. Gloft.) and they called religion in general Magia. The Perfians 
of old efteemed them very highly. By Magusy fays Hefychius^ the Perfians underftood a 
hcttd, perfon, a profeflor of theology, a prieft« Among the Perfians, fays Suidas, the 
Magi are perfbns addifted to philofophy and to the worihip of the Deity.'' 

This religion began in Chaldaea, and it is expreisly faid of Oxuartes king of Bafiria^ 
diat he borrowed the knowledge of it frxxn ChaldasaF— ci^us fdentiac faseults prifcis multa ex 
Chaldaeorum arcanis Badrianos addidit Zoroafties. (Marcdlinus.) 

The Zend-abejia of Zoroafter, publilhed by Anquetil, is a ftrong proof of tl^ abo^re 
aflertion } but it is a Zend corrupted by the language of modem Caocafians, much more than 
the Zend would have been, if written by a modem Aire^Coti. 

By collating the language of the Zend of Anquetil with the Irifii, the reader will per* 
ceive that the mythology was that of the old Irifti ; for the perfon, that took on him the name 
of Zoroafter, feems to have been the rejlorer of Sabiifm^ when the Babyk>nians had Icrfl fight 
of the primitive tenets, and entered into image worihip, which, as I have before obferved, 
never was allowed in ancient Periia or ancient pagan Ireland, that is, in neither Eaftem nor 
Weftera Iran, and from the alteraticHis in the mode of worftiip made by Zoroafter, he is ftiled 
in Irifti hiftory Msgh Nua-dathj L e. the Magus of the new law, L e^ cil<3 aj %^ Mogf^ 

nou dad. Ch. ni dath^ lex, mandatum. ^ 

The language of the Zend, Anquetil fays, is that of tlie mountaineers of Georgia, and 
was that of ancient Iran. Of an hundred and thirty words fcnt me by Pallas to be written 
in Irifti, in order to be compared with the thirteen languages fpoken at this day, round Cau. 
eafus, not more than ten are to be found fimilar, and not one in the Georgian dialed:— «4his 
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may have happened from the bad colleftion of words, for they were chofen by the late Era- 
prefs ; but in the Ofetian and Circaffian dialefts, there are many fimilar to the Iriih, and they 
are all Arabic. 

It is obferved by Richardfon, that feveral words in the Zend could not be pronounced by 
a modem Perfian, thofe particularly with TH. Monf, De Sacy, more learned in thefe lan- 
guages^ has produced a number of examples to fhew, that the Th was an hiatus, as with 
the Irifh,* who read poihar^ a child, a fon, pour ; dearbh-phiuthar^ a fifler, dearv-phiur^ 
a known or acknowledged fifter ; Cutbaran an onion, cuaran^ P. Kurene. And it muft be 
further obferved, that a mountaineer of Ireland cannot pronounce Th* Bothra, a town, is 
pronounced bobra^ cheathra four, cahara; and even the country fchool-mafters of this day, 
fome of whom are good Greek and Latin fcholars, pronounce Th as T^ if h be a radical 
letter, and even write it fo. In a letter from one, now before me, is the following r-^Ex ilia 
tibi ingenita philantropia — ^parenthefis, is pronounced parentefis. — De Sacy in his Mem. fur* 
Div. Antiq. de la Perfe, obferves, ** il arrive affez ordinairement ^ que le th de la langue Zende 
fe change dans le PehM et le Parfi^ en un afpiration ; ainft de Tchethro^ mot Zend qui 
fignifie quatre, vient le Per/an Tchedar-^c PothrEj Jilsy pouhr et pour — de Schae- 
THROy ville, scHER eu Perfan, hc^^^^Tcheiriy a name given to Ormuzd in the Zend, is 
in Irifh Seathar^ pronounced Sahar^ God. Perf. ^l^a^ chuhar^ & ^l^ char^ four j Richard- 
fon, Caftellus, &c. 

- Zend-abefta, or Zend-avefta, Anquetil tranflates, the living language — ^le mot Zend^ 
c'eft a dire vivanty defigne proprement la langue, dans laquelle T Avefta eft ^crit, & par unc 
fuite naturelle, les lettres de cette langue. Le mot Zend-abefta, ou avefta fignifie, parole 
vivant. Abefta de Zoroaftre, eji le fondement de la lot des Parfes. Hamzah of Ifpahan, 
fays the author of the Modjimel el tavarikh, ravaet konad az ketabi nakel kardeb az Abeftab 
Zerdafcht \. e. rapport d'apr^s un livre fait fur P Abefta de Zoroaftre. (Zend, V. 2. p. 352. n.) 
Zerduft was not the original Zoroafter— however that may be, ocXJj Zindeb certainly figni- 
fies living ; in the following Vocabulary it is tranflated in the Pehlvi by mareby explamed by 
homme, a man, in Perfic ^^^ merdum. 

San in Irifh (Sen in Perfian) fignifies holy, and besy in the pL be^ay fignifies cuftoms, man- 
ners. Sanabejia would literally exprefs the facred rituals, of which the book is aftually 
compofcd. Sanah beajia would fignify the holy or facred words. Beasy fignifies fpecch^ 
as already explained. Zoroafter 

* It is by this hiatus the Irifli dialeft is fo much diftinguiihcd from the Cehic ; they call a Wclfliman Brko^ 
Balhlh that is a ftammerin ^ Briton, fi-om his quick aod hard pronunciation of the confonants. 
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Zoroafter is by Ebn Batrick ftyled Jiina-Hellcn, and is faid to be the author of the 
Zabian worfliip, which commenced about the time that the tower of Babel was erefted — the 
lonim were Babylonians— i/(?//^« was Cham, the fon of Noah, according to M. Bryant, 
(Myth, V. 3. p. 159.) 

Ormuzd or cif^l armuzd, as it is written, /. e. God, the Tchetri of the Zend, and the 

Seathar of the Irifh, is certainly compofed of ^ajI arum or ^j\ arm and ^^\ izedy /. e. 

the firft or original Good Genius, in Irifh Arm fidh, or Arm uafd, (See Us,) whence Ized in 
modern Perfian fignifies God, and fo did Arm in Irifli. The pater nofter of the firft Chriftian 
miffionaries began thus, jir n^Arm ata ar neamh. Our origin (firft principle, radix) who art 
in paradife. (See my Iri(h Grammar, 2d edit.) At prefent it runs thus, Ar n^Athair ata ar 
neamhy our father, who art in heaven ; athair and arm^ are words of the fame meaning, 
as explained by archbifliop Cormac, who lived in the tenth century, athair^ ater^ atri^ origo, 
primitus dicebatur, quafi pater ^ /• e. athar. In Arabic the words are alfo fynonimous, j \ 

arm ^^A arum^ ftirps, origo. JCc atr^ radix, ftirps, and the ChaldeeCD^^K aram and iDy 

atar^ the fame, and niOD petar^ primitus, whence the Greek and Latin Pater, and Englifli 

Father. Ormuzd or the good principle was named t^ deij by the Pcrfians, in Irifli Dia 

•• 

and D^, and Dagb-dae or the good deity. Dia, Dei, De, Dae, good ; he was alfo named 

De-thobha or the good good, or, the good De, which Shaw tranflates Jehovah, but it is 
from the Chaldee ID tab, NID taba, Heb. niD tob, Ar. u-aaIj teiub, tacb, , ^^^^ toobe 
good, bonus ; metaph. elegans, prseftans, hilaris, jucundus, Icetus, item fubftantive bonumy 
bonitas, beneficum, and the Perfian . J^ Dei, the deity, the divinity, the good principle 

Ormuzd, in oppofition to Aherman^ the principle of evil, in Irifli a-harmuin^ curfed, unbleft j- 
and hence Dia, God, whence the Latin Deus. In like manner we find the deity expreflfed in 
ancient Irifli MSS. by Barr^ and Barr-cearij /. e, good— the chief of goodnefs or beneficence^ 
agreeing with the Arabic j Berr^ Barr^ good, beneficent, juft, equitable, true — pious to- 
wards God and parents, piety, &c. &c. We alfo find Reima^ Rama^ one of the good genii, 
fignifying compaflion ; Rami^ name of an Ized or good genias, (De Sacy); An y^. rehimj 

compafljon, mercy; whence /jL^j^ r^A/w^;?, God, (the merciful.) ¥rom Arm, the name 
of God, who has the power of blefiSng, the Irifli have formed armuinam to blefs, corre- 



fponding to the Ch. Dnn herem and the Arab. ^2^ hercm^ facred, venerable, XZnn haram 
to devote, to confecrate to god, by a kind of apathcma, whence, according to De Sacy, 

mount 
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mount Armon / iftum vcro montcm Armon nominaverunt, quia in iUo juraverant, ct fcfc 
mutuo anathcmate devinxcrant. (Dc Sacy on Brucc's Book of Enoch.) Of the Sidb of the 
Irifli and the hed of the Zend we (hall fpeak fully hereafter — the correfponding name 
Tchetri or Shetrij and Seathar^ for God, gives great reafon to fuppofe that Amiuzd and 
Armjid do alfo iignify the fame thing, Tchetri and Seathar being evidently derived from 
athar and atri. NeaniJj^ in Irifli, is explained by alas and /olasj vafl pleafure, paradife, now 
it fignifics heaven ; olas is the Phoenician X^V oliz^ aliz ; convenit cum D^y alis et \^)f aliz^ 
exultare, Ixtari, Ital, leziofoj hence the Elyfian Fields of the Greeks and Romans, (and 
ElifTa j the name of Dido, • from Deidan, Ir. Els. Elis is at this day a woman's Chriftian name 
in Ireland.) 

Quifque fuos patimur manes : exind* per amplum 

Mitumur Elyfium, & pauci beta anra tenemus. Virg. 

Neam correfponds with the Chaldaean CVD naam^ jucundum efle. Tibet, namaj felicem^ 
caelum (Georg.) Ar. wou naim^ eafe, quiet, tranquillity, the favours of God, the delights 

of paradife. Per, wouilvi ^ra naim^ the houfe of felicity, paradife,. Ar. j^xxi ^^UM 
naimy the inhabitants of paradife, the blefled, whence the Irifli Naomh^ a Saint. (See Eile) 

As we find Arm and Air to fignify radix, primitus, God, may not the fynonimous 
Chaldaean word CI^')^< aum^ radix, be the triliteral myfterious name of God with the Brahmins, 
which I have not yet fecn explained by Sir Wm. Jones, or Mr. Wilford. Atri of the Hindus, 
is the firft in their chronology, from whom fprang Brahma. 

The Cofmogony in the Zend is named boun de hefchj evidently the Irifli bun do beas^ or 
€as. i. e. the origin of the creation, from eafa to create, form, fafliion, Ch. rroy hafa facere, 
creavit Deus, whence Ar. i^^l afar^ crcavit, and the Irifli, Etrufcan, and Sanfcrit, Aofar^ 

Efar^ Ifary God, (the xreator) the Axor of Sanchoniathon, and the eejhoor (God) of the 
Hinduwec, (Gilchrifl). In this wonderful compofition (the Cofmogony) it is (aid the Bull 
was firil created, and at his death, trees and plants fprang from his tail and body, animals 
from his left thigh^ and man ftx)m his right thighy whence he was named abou-dadj and the 
Man-bull — the pagan Irifli muft have had the fame ridiculous cofmogony. 

In former publication* I have fliewn that Tar-abb or Tarbh^ a bull, in Irifli, flgnified the 
abj or father of tar^ generation^ in Chaldee 2K-inn tahar-abh^ from whence nin /or, 
taurus, h^niin torota^ vacca, ab inn tebar^ concepit. Hence the Irifli Tar-feachd the 
thigh, literally, the fUlar of generation^ for, fays the Irifli author of the Liber Lecanus^ 

fol. 
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fol. 1 4..*'Hill genealogies and generations were written on, and fignijied by^ the thighs and 
knees of men^ from the floods till the arrival of St. Patrick ; and we find the Hebrew and 
Chaldec languages exprefs generation by the word thigh ; fee the marginal notes in our 
Englifli Bibles, Genef. ch. 46. v. 26., and in many other places, noted under the word Arc 
in the following Profpe<ftus. 

The Izedj Genius or Demon, of the Zend, is the "^w Sid of the Chaldees, and the Sidh or 
good Genius of the Irifli ; the Sidh-bhrog^ or domeftic Sidh, is fuppofed yet to^ttend certain fa- 
milies, and the bajinftdh (bann-fhee) genius or angel of feparation, that is, of death, is believed 
to haunt certain families, and to give notice of the death of a diftant relation. Taibhjidh, is the 
attendant or following genius, from •jlj taba^ following. In the Zend we find Ofchen^ 

the Oifm or Oifliin of Ireland, of whom the Parfi know as little as Macpherfon did of 
Oflian. In the Zend we find the Gah-Ofhen (in Irilh gui Oijhin') prayer to Ofchen — ^he is 
thus efteemed a good genius. When Le Brun was with the Guebres, or Parfi, the priefts 
told him that, when Adam was thirty- one years old, he begat Oufhin^ and that he was father 
of a numerous family, who was fucceeded by Jem-Jid their firfl king, who lived 700 years ; 
(Le Brun, V. 2. p. 389.) Dr. Hyde tranflates a palTage from Sheriftan, fetting forth, that 
in the time of OJhan appeared the evil genius Petyrah. Thefe names being familiar with the 
Irifli, the Chriftian miflionaries in this ifland, formed the poem of OJ/ian and Patrick^ reverfing 
the good for the evil genius, and the evil for the good, . although the graver hifl:orians allow, 
that Oflian lived many centuries before Patrick. If Offian had not been eftemed the good 
genius, the firfl Chriftian bifhops would hardly have taken his name ; in Colgan we find no 
lefs than fix. Whoever will read the life of St. Patrick, and the hiftory of him in the an- 
cient MSS. will be convinced of the truth of this aflfertion: — ^firft, he declares that he came 
from Nemh-thur, /. e. the diftant paradife, ( v wou ^^^^ tur^ but the pagan priefts de- 
clared he was Taile-ghein (/j^ L^'^ tali-Jin) an evil demon; Telcbinesj mali doemones 

•• 
(SuidasJ i and that he was Succat, the wicked, (. JiJi^ Shuky) — then he is faid to have 

•• 
vomited out fire, like a daemon, before the pagan king M}lcho ; '^ afpiciebat in vifu no^s 

Milchp memoratus : ct ecce Patricius, quafi totus igneus domum faam ingrediebatur, flam^ 
maque de ore ejus & naribus, oculis, ac auribus egreflfa ipfum cremare videbatur. Milcho 
ver5 comam flammigcram a fe repulit, ncc ipfum ullatenus tangere prsevaluit: flamma 
diffufa dextrorfum divertit, et duas filias ejus parvulas in uno lefto quiefcentes arripiens 
ufque ad cineres combuflit ;" (Sexta Vit. Patr. Colgan, p. 67. J — then, the writer of his lift 
makes Patrick reply—** Ignis^ quern vidifti de me exire, fides eft kn&x Trinitatis, qua totus 

illuftror 
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illuftror'* — This is the Perfian ftory of Zerduft appearing in fire to his difciplcs : all the genii 
are faid to be compofed of fire. There was an altar dedicated to Oifliin, on the top of a 
mountain in the barony of Inifh Owen, as there were to all other genii and deities in pagan 
Ireland ; as to Cailee, Diarmut, &c. &c. ; that to Oifhin is marked in an ancient map of 
that country, engraved at the coft of the Earl of Donegall, there named Alt Oifin (now 
Sliabh Sneacht) — it is a valuable map, having the head of the Earl in one comer, engraved 
by Holbein ; it was in my poffeffion, and I made a copy of it. My friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Watfon (a Welfcman) obtained a benefice in this barony. In a letter to me, foon after his 
arrival at the glebe, he fays, " I am in the midft of poetic ground : the fcenes celebrated by 
•* Oilian, the very names of places, at this day the fame as thofe mentioned in the poems 
^' of that or fome other bard.*' — The deities and fub-dcitics of the Irilh were fuppofed to 
have dwelt on earth, and the poets celebrated their fublunary amours and tranfa£lions, as 
the Brahmins have thofe of Viflinow, &c. &c. The Din Seanacas Eirinn abounds with 
them, it is a very ancient MS. — but this MS. would not have given Mr. M'Pherfon the 
northern names of the conftellations, with which he has enriched his poem of OiEan. Oiiia 
implies radical, illuftrious of defcent, in Arab. /^wajI ({fin or oftn. 

y^ecris* le Gab Ofchen. — (Zend.) 

" Je fais izechnd et n^aefch a Ofchen^ faint, pur et grand. Je veux lui plaire, jc lui 
*' addreflc des voeux: lui qui rend les lieux grands, qui eft faint, pur et grand, &c.— 
(^Zend Avefta.) 

Abulpharagj tells us, that Zoroafter foretold the coming of Chrift, and ordered the Pcr- 
Cans to prepare gifts for him : that a virgin fhould conceive, and that a ftar fhould appear at 
the time of his birth, and in the centre of the ftar would be feen the figure of the virgii), 
which prophecy was delivered in Bachara where Zoroafter dwelt. Irifli hiftory informs us, 
that a Draoi Bacharach^ (a jj^J daru^ or wife man of Bachara) foretold the birth of the 

Mefliah, that he*^ ftiould be born in a wonderful manner, and ftiould be barbaroufly murdered 
by the great council of his own nation (Keating, p. 187.)— <lid Keating underftand Arabic 
or Perfian to fteal this pafifage ? hence the Epiphany is named in Irifti Cann^achra^ the Star of 
the journey of the (5 »0 daru or) Draoi, /. e. of the wife men, {Sec Draoi.) 

In the Journal des S9avans, July 1762, No. VII. is a lift of the works attributed to 
Zoroafter, one of which is faid to be a Vocabulary of the Zend and Pehlvi languages. 
Anquetil thinks he has found this work, and prefents it to the public with this preface. '* In 

" the 
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•* the Pehlvi coUe^on^ where this Zend-Pehlvi Vocabulary is infcrtcd, the words arc placed 
** without order, smd fometimes feparated by paragraphs and phrafes, (hewing the various 
** fenfes the words are fufceptible of expreffing. I have placed them nearly alphabetically 
" —and have omitted fome words where the meaning was not clear to me. 

" The learned muft not be furprized to find words' and expreiEonsi in the Zend common 
to the Syriac, Greek, and Latin languages ; for, ift, The fituation of Aderbedjan, of Iran 
properly fo called (the refidence of Zoroafter) and the intercourfe of the inhabitants of 
that country with Syria, might have occaConed the firft." 

" 2d, The old inhabitants of Greece, before the arrival of Cadmus, may have caufcd 
many expreffions to be common to the Greek and the Zend." 

3d, Dionyfms of Halicamaffus fays, the language fpoken by the Romans in his time, 
was a mixture of Greek and barbarifm ; by barbarians he underftands the Etrufcans, the 
** Gauls, the Spaniards, and that multitude of foreigners, that were fucceffively fixing them- 
*' felves in Rome. Amongft thefe foreigners there may have been fome, from the countries 
^^ where the Zend was fpoken. We know alfo, that the Romans had a connexion with the 
^ inhabitants of the coaft of the Pontus, Euxine, and of the Cafpian Sea.'' 

^* Probably the Zend may fiuniih the roots of many words in the Greek and Latin 
«< languages, which cannot be f^ond in the Tufcan, or in the languages of the South of Afia.'' 
It certainly does fiimifh the roots of fome words in the Iriih language, that cannot be 
traced in any other. 

The Pehlvi, or old Perfian, was a diale£l of the Chaldaic, according to Sir Wm. Jones, 
and he fays alfo, that hundreds of nouns in the Parfi are pure Sanfcrit, and that the P^uii 
was derived^ like the various Indian dialeds, frx>m the language of the Brahmans, and I 
muft add, fays he, " That in the pure Perfian I find no trace of any Arabian tongue, ex- 
*' cept what proceeded from the known intercourfe between the Perfians and Arabs, efpecially 
" in the time of Bahram, who was educated in Arabia, and whofc Arabic verfes are ftill 
** extant, together with his heroic lines in the Deri, which many fuppofe to be the firft attempt 
" at Perfian verfification in Arabian metre. But, without having recourfe to other argu- 
'^ ments, the compofition of words, in which the genius of the Perfian delights, and which 
^' the Arabic abhors, is a decifive proof, that the Parfi fprang from an Indian^ and not from 
** an Arabian ftock.** (Sir Wm. here fpeaks of thf modem Perfian.) 

** Confidering languages as mere inftfuments of knowledge, and having ftrong rcafon to 
" doubt the exiftence of genuine books in the Zend or Pahlavi, dTpccially fince the well- 
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** informed author of the Dabi/ian affirms the work of Zeratu(ht (Zoroafter) to have been 
^* lofty and its place fupplied by a recent compilation ; I had no inducement, though I had 
<( an opportunity, to learn what remains of thofe ancient languages : but I often converied 
'^ on them with my friend Bahman, and both of us were convinced, after full confideration, 
** that the Zend bore a flrong refemblance to San/crit^ and the Pablavi to Arabic. He had 
^^ at my requefl tranflated into Pahlavi the fined infcription, exhibited in the Guliftan on 
^< the diadem of Cyrus : and I had the patience to read the lift of words from the Pazendy 
** in the appendix to the Farhangi Jehangiri. This examination gave me perfcft conviftion^ 
^^ that the Pahlavi was a dialed of the Cbaldaic. As a proof, Zamar^ by a beautiful me- 
*' taphor from pruning trees^ means in Hebrew, to compofe verfes ; and thence by an eafy 
^^ tranfition, to fing them : and in the Pahlavi, we fee the verb Zamrumten to fing, with its 
^^ forms Zamrunenu I fing, and Zamrunid he fang : the verbal termination of the Perfian 
^^ being added to the Chaldaic root/' Af. Ref. V. i. p. i88. Of this metaphor and its 
connexion and affinity with Irtih literature, we fhall have occafion to fpeak, at the clofe of 
this preface, when we treat of the Irifh alphabet, where we fhall find File a poet, £ttnn the 
Chaldee ^D phil, Ar. Jj f^U putare vitem, putare rationes, and Sopa Soma or Sama, the 
well of knowledge, KQt Zama pro Zamra (Punic^ R. finale abjeftum) fons in Africa, 
canoras voces faciens, (Bochart, V. i. p. 438.) whence the Sopa Soma^ i. e. tobar eolas, the 
well of knowledge of the Irifh. See Sopar. 

Le meilleur moyen de d^couvrir Porigine d'une nation eft de fuivre en remontant les 
traces de fa langue compar^e a celles des peuples, avec qui la traditicn des faits nous apprend 
que ce peuple a eu quelque rapport. (Prefid. De Brofles.) 

The reader will perceive very little affinity between the Greek, the Latin, and the Zend^ 
but between, the Zend and the Irifh a fhiking fimilitude will appear. 

VOCABULARY. 



Zend. 

Ede 

Edenanm 

Eretzefte 

Erode' 
Eoroued 

Erem 



Pehlvi. 

Afm 

Edoun 

ledeman 

Nam^ 

Rad 

Arowad 

Bandeh 



Englijh. 

. if 

- explanative 

- hand 

- famous 



Irijh. 

madh, (M. Servile) 

Eadon 

Ed, Id, to handle, man, hand 

Ruad, Naomadh 



fervant, flave - Urra, Ara 



Ezaede 
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Zend. 

Ezaede 

Aftriet^ 
Aihtefeh 

Afp ? 
ATpabe 3 

£gh€ 

Eghi^ 

Amerfchen 

Eneko 

Evd 

Eofchtre 

£ed€ 

Abefta 

Enghoh^ 

Eavorete 

Ehmai€ 

Bereet€ 

Befch 

Beantoo 

Bonem 

Tc 

Tcdjcrcm 

Khroid 

Kh-fchdo 

Kh-fchtoum 

Kh-fhouefeh 

Se 

Khor€ 

DeTchmeh^ 

Defcheno 

Dehmo 

Denghoo 

Dkeefch6 

Drodjem 



PeblvL 

Hozed 

aftared 
Afcfat^ 

Sofia 

Sareh 

Zour 

Amargan 

pefchanib 

Bala 

zpobxi 

lab 



Doupia 

Khafleh 

Zagh \ 

Dadrbunefche 

Dou 

Vimar 

Boon 

Tou 

Zari 

Kheroudj 

Malke 

Sdlafchom 

SeSe 

S^ 

Khouroun 

Dehorn 

DafcW 

Donm 

Danacha 

Din 

Daroudj 



Englijh. Irijh. 

he fees • Stair-ceach^ h'ght, vifion 



peace 
horfe 
bad 



force, compulfion Saragham, to force 



immortal 
iionty face 
hi^ tall 
duldlefs 
Up 

forehead 
language 
.die world 
a trcafury 



he carries 
two 
lick, dead 



root, foundation Bunn 



thou 

flowigwa 

hard 

king 

fixteenth 

fix 

three 

to eat 

tenth 

right hand 

people 

learned 

law 



oiath 

C Aib, Ceil-afb, a body of cavahy, C 
\ aib, a jade of a horfe 

Eag, hence it is a negative particle 



marthannach 

an aigh 

Uav, above, bahch a giant 

paifde, children 

liobar 

Eadan 

Beafcna 

Dowan 

Kifte, Cift^ 

Mah 

Bdrt, whence beirthoir a porter 

Do, Beith 

Bann« death 



Tu, Tc 

Srai 

Cruaidh 

Male, Shah 

Seifean^ 

S€ 



Cuire, a feaft 

Deacma 

Deas 

Duine, mankind 

Dana, Danach 

Deac, Din 
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Zend. 

Reotchen 

Rand 

Zct6 

Zeftd 

Stretf 

Srcoved 

Spcrez6 

Seouefchte, 
See Eavoretd 

Ghnao 

Freefchtd 

Frcird 

*' Thefe are the Maihs the Aire-Coti brought . with them to Ireland, viz. Budh, Saoca, 
&c. &c. Sec Vindication, p. 157. 



Pehhi. 


Englijh. 


Irijh. ; ;: 


Rofchneh 


light 


. Rjifliin 


Ran 


thigh 


- Ur-ran 


Aizaed 


fufficient 


. Saith, Sath 


ledeman 


hand - 


- Ed. mad. See Erct-zeftc 


Vakad 


female 


- Striopach, a harlot 


Scroud 


he fidgs 


* 

- Sar, muiick, Sar-tonna, a doAor of mnCck 


Seper 


the Heavens 


- Spdr - 


Soud Khefteh - 

• 


a treafury 


- Scod kifte ; 


Vakdan 


^ woman 


- Gcan 


Fcrcft 


an index 


. Foras : - 


Meh 


excellent 


- Fcarr, as fearr, ^Maih. .-. • 



Ffchtanc 


Peftan 


- a teat * - 'paifdb, a fucking infant "^ 


Keie Ko 


Kedar 


- who, which - Ki, Ke, Ci ^ * '— 


Gueofch 7 
Gofchte 3 


Gofch 


♦K-. ^» ' f Gufliam, to hear j gujhan tu me ? do 
• lQC car ^ ' \ i_ ■ a ■ 

i you hear me r 


Gamd 


Zemeftan 


- Winter - - Gim-rah, winter quarter 


Medo 


As 


- Wine - - Mead, wine of honey, As> drink, milk 


N&mehd 


Nohom 


* ninth * naoi, nine ; naoiheamh, ninth. 


Neeman 


Nim 


- part, half - neamh, hence it is an adjunA negative 


Nmano pethreo 


Kad banoo 


- miftre& of thehoufe, Nmana botha, nmna aftigh 


Vareetd 
Vero 


Vared7 
Varan 3 


. • CFarthain 7 0^. 


Vchmemtche - 


Neafhne 


- I pray - Aifcim, Naifcim 


JNeaefch 


Neaefch 


- an humble prayer Naifch 


Efchne 


Efchne 


- to do, to make Eafam 


Vetch6 


C Gobefchne 
^Goft 


- to fpeak - C Gob, the organ of fpeech ; gobach, prat- 

- he fpoke - \ ing, talking ; beafchna, fpeech 


Vefa 


Vas 


- much " F6s, moreover 


Vohone 


Damma 


- blood - Damh, Full 


Vatem 


Vad 


- wind ' - feth, bad 


Heret6 


Sodar 


- a chief - Aire, pi. Airite, Suadhaire 


Heked 


Pavan aknin 


- but - achd 


Jezofch 


Zaeh 


- abundance - Sath, Sah 
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Jezac 

Jatomeante 

Jar6 

Tchcthro 
Pero 
Pefano 



PehhL 

Jez-banom 

C Djadouh 
i Jadu-gur 

Sanat 

Tchahar 

Rouin 

Sin6h 



Pecre-kenamtche Parihan 



Ittd 



Izcdt 



I 



Englijh. 
I pray 

magician 

a year 

four 

before, in front 

the breaft 

the Genii Peri 



- good Genii 



Arab. Os^Li Shehid, an angel 



Afrin 



Afrin 



{ 



the office of pray, 
er, benedi£tion 



Irifh. 

CGeis, a prayer; geis tamhrah, the 
C prayers, facrifice, &c. &c. of Tarah 

CGoor, a magician; goor-dhilcachd. 
\ magick 

Errai, fpring 

Ceithre, Ceathar, Kahar 

Roimh 

Sin^, breaft, nipple, teat 

Baire, Sidh-bhaire 

Sidh 

C Bann-fidh, the genius of death ; Sidh- 
\ brog, the genius of the houfe or family 

Afrinn, theMafs; Ti-afrinn, the houfe 
of benediftioh, prayer, &c. the Mafs 
houfe 



The prieft in the Afrin requefts for him, he prays for, in the name of the Ized^ then 
invoked, every bleffing of life, a long life in this world, and happinefs in the next. In ,the 
office is an Afrin to Zoroafter, another tp Ofchen, and another to Meher (Mithra), in Irifh, 
Mihr, the Sun. 



Ana 
Aban 

Ane 

Ang-iura 

Ard 



Ana - money 

the feed of water 



i. Ana, rkhes 
- Abhan 



^ Aingin 



Ard 



water 



a year 



C An, Ana, Jience Ana Laiphi, the 

\ TV 



river Lifiey 



Eang 



. S^^°^^^f^l^^^?Art, God 
i or good genms 3 



Afp— a termination, implying chief— il ne faut pas ^ ^hc Irifh prelk this word, as Eafbog 
croire que tons les noms Perfans termmfs par Afp f ^ ^q^ . E^fcop, a bifhbp ; Eaf- 
renferment le mot Cheval, il fignifie Commandant, V ruadh a Rovemor 
Chef. (Anquetil.) * 

Afpa l ■ a Herbcd, an ecclefiaftical order under a 7 Abfdal, a difciplc 
Mobed - - 5 

r ^ n A M J fSoibrfgeul, holy ftory, the Gofpel ; 

Sapetman, a name of Zoroafter ; Anquetil does not I ^^ i^ Subab, holy, tpithcton 

know the meanmg of this word, but thmks jape- J c! * 

mS fignifies excellent. I think it is the Irifh ooib, | Dei (Golius.) v^lstyw Subehat, 

holy,facrcd . - [ repeating the glory of God, (Rich.) 

Gah - Gah - prayer . Guih 

Potbrc, 



xlviii 

PehlvL 

Djatoun 
Remane 

Rekita 

Rouia 

Remeka 

Zazra 

Zakar 
Zakeo 

Damia 

Sakina 

Schat-meta 

Scheg 

Koka 

Kavid 

Kofchc 

Kopa 

Kumra 

Goumeh 

Lefan 

Malahi 

Matour 

Naifchounan 

Jhan 
Behift 
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Perjian. 

Ized 

Anas 

Schagard 

Pefeh 

Madian 

Velii 

Ncr 

Khoun 

Kared 

Naodan 

Djo 

Mah 

Bouz 

Parefta 

Palan 

Kumra 

Garmi 

Zaban 

Remak 

Meher 

Vezam 

Jezdan 



Englijh. 

a good genius - 
pomegranate - 

a difciple 

before, in front 

female 

excellent 

male 

blood 

a knife 

boat, veflel 

barley 

moon 

he goat 

fervant boy 

a bat-horfe 

a Iheep-fold - 

heat 

tongue 

fait 

Mithra 

to clean 

God 



CDara behift? t> jv 
ioaraNaemi ^"^^^^^ 



Irijh. 

Sidh 

Rimmon 

C Reacht, and Rea£laire, a man in holy 
\ orders ; Sagart, a prieft 

Roimh 

Maidiu 

Sar, wai (mhaith) 

Near, Anear, man ; Sea, Afcath, man 

Damh, blood j Cine, Kine, confanguinity 

Skian, Sgian 

Scud, Naoi 

Shagal, Seagal 

Mi, the moon's courfe, a month 

Gadhar, Pouc, Gabhar, Gavar 

Coifiche, Giolla-coife 

Copal, Pal, Al, horfe 

Comora, Cumara 

Gorra 

Lifan 

Malach 

Mihr, Mithr, Sun 

Maifhenim 

Jon, the Sun, the god of the pagan 
Irifli; the fV *7y El-Jion of the 
Phoenicians. (Sanchon.) 

Neamh, felicity, paradife, heaven 

Beus, Beufach 
Beafchna 



Behift is from the Ar. /ji^ behift, chearful, joyful 

Chaldee ^^^2, bcfis, jucundus 

Naem is from the Ar. wou naim, tranquillity, fe-T 

licity; Chald. Qy: naam, fuavis fuit — ^Thibet. Neamh, heaven, felicity, paradife; 
Nama, caelum, feiiccm (Georgius) hence the f Naomh, a Saint, an inhabitant of 
Arabic *Axi j\^ dara-uaim, the manfions of 

the bleifed, the abode of felicity, paradife 



paradife 



Akon 



maftcr, chief 



^an (Kan) Sidh-acan, the mafter or 
chief of the Genii, or a Genius of 
the firft order 

Every 
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Every word in Irifli fignifying abundance, riches, plcafure, fingly or compounded, is ap- 
plied to paradife, as, ana^ riches^ Jlac-aruij heaven, paradife, maoinj riches, abundance, 
(whence mamhaoin and the JIDQ mamonoi fcripture) fiac-arnhnay heaven, paradife j fo in 
Arabic . ^Ag Ain^ riches, paradife, j^xxj nainiy wealth, pleafure, paradife; Per. \Xk^ 
mena^ paradife, not from the word fignifying blue, azure, as Richardfon has explained it, but 
from maoin^ felicity ; Ar. ^^^^ yemen^ felicity, i. e. Arabia Felix — c:^JL^jv^ memunut^ feli- 

licity ; ^JLi fuluh^ happinefs, paradife, &c. &c. 

In like manner in Irifli Adh, Adhn, Edean, felicity ; Edean, or Adan-gan^ the Garden 
of Eden, Paradife ; the Jannat Aden hi the Arabs, or Paradife ; though, fays Sale, they 
generally interpret the word Eden^ not according to its acceptation in Hebrew, but according 
to its meaning in their own tongue, wherein it fignifies, a fettled or perpetual habitation, (in 
Irifli Edean) ; the Heb. py Eden^ is felicitasj voluptas. The name, which the Mohamc* 
dans ufually give to this happy manfion^ is al J annate or, the Garden ; and fometimes they 
call it, with an addition, Jannat al Ferdawsy the Garden of paradife : Jannat Aden^ as 
above j Jannat al Mawa^ the Garden of abode ; Jannat al Naim^ the Garden of pleafure. 

The Irifli had another old Perfian name for Paradife, viz. bh^iurne or the land of Huran^ 
i^j 4S3i. huranj paradife, a word, ' they fey, compounded of ^^jj^ J¥^ hur-ain, a virgin 
of paradife. Shaw has mifl:aken the fenfc of the Irifli, by tranflating it Hell ; quafi 
I'thunnaty Ch. "iDn thunnar^ a fiery furnace. 

Sidhj in Irifli mythology, fignifies a good Genius ; Sitb^ a bad Genius ; being both 
pronounced Shee by the modems, they write Sidh^ Sithy or Sigbj promifcuoufly, all pro- 
nounced Shee^ by the hiatus added to the final confonant. Hence Al Sijil^ the record- 
ing angel of the Arabs (Koran, c. 21.) or the Shee of the O^Ja** jUd^ or book. Sidhj 
as I have fliewn, is the i>\d Shid of the Chaldees and the Ized of the Zend. Sitb is the 
Chaldee and Hebrew rw Shethy a demon or evil Genius ; (Sec CoUeft. p. 17. Saman). 
Haec vox ryp Sheth^ Judaeis frequens eft in ore, nam fub fpecie amicae falutaticKiis obvios 
Chriftianos in Polonia et Germania farcaftic^ et impie compellant Sheth wilkomej i. e. 
Daemon falve, (Bythner^ Clav. L. S. p. a.) To thefe let us add Wulahan, or Dullahan, 
i. e. Di-uUahan, and Goiline, names for evil Genii, and we fliall find, that the Irifli pagan 
mythology embraces or includes the whole of the Chaldee and pagan Arabic m]rthology. 

The Dullahan or Wullahan is a terrible bug-bear at this day ; the peafants hear him in 
the night dragging a heavy chain through the villages and along the roads ; this is th^ 
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^t^^ wulahan, or Satanasof the Arabs, quern exorcifmas compefcet cojua aquse profuHt 
in facra lotione, (Golius). 

Goilinc, tranflated the Devil, in Shaw, is the * Jjii gbouhn of the Arabs, the Dsraioo 

fylveftris, ( Golius) ; an imaginary fylvan demon, of different fhapes and colours, fuppofed to 
devour men and anunals. A ferpent, a dragon, CRichardfon). 

The (^^ jani or jim of the Arabs and Perfians, or wicked demons, are the Ansbein 
of the Irifli. Shaw has made a great miftake in tranflating this compound, the Holy-ones. 
AH Genii were fuppofed to be holy, fo far as being the minifters of God ; but the holy 
€nesy in the Englifh language, carries a very different idea of the Jins. jlrty compounded^ 
iignifies evil, wicked ; but jin-gein means the Genii in general. Ufus Zofimi Panapolits 
philofbphi eorum, quas ad cultum divinum tradit in 9 Ubro v^, memorant facne fcriptune 
& Biblia, quod Guna vel Gynse certum demonum genus utantur mulieribus. Meminit quoqne 
Hermes in Phyf. & fere omnis fermo opertus, & occultus primaeque ac divinse fcriptur^, quod 
aageli defideraverint mulieres, & venientes docuerint eas omnia opera natune : (Kircher CEdip. 
V. a. p. 341 .) Whence the pagans called St. Patrick Tail-ghean, Ar. 1^0^ t^\]o tali-jin^ 

wicked demon, and Succat, Ar. . J^ Jkuky^ wicked. 

•• ^^ 

On the word TtD Shid, plural, Shiddim, Parkhurft obferves, that it appears thefc 

Demons or Genii were worihipped by the Canaanites, and from them the valley of Shiddim 
or Siddim, of which we read fo early as the time of Abraham, was probably denomi- 
nated. So it is emphatically obferved by the facred hiftorian. Gen. 14. 4.— -that this 
place, which had been thus idolatroufly dedicated to pretended Genial powers of nature, was 
changed into the fait fea, barren and wafle. 

This carries us again back to that fchool of idolatry, Babylon. 

Sidh, in Irifh, is a flar, an attendant angel ; Sanfcrit, Sedi^ a flar. The Sidh or genii 
were fuppofed to inhabit certain conftellations, and hence Sidm^ in Latin, a conftellatbn ; 
the ftars difpenfmg fcarcity or abundance, became powers. Genii, Gods, authors of good 
and evil, and fome thought the fix fummer conftellations were the good Genii, and 
the fix winter conftellations the bad Genii : the number of ftars were a nation, an army 
of heroes, of Genii, appointed to govern the world under the command of thdr 
ofEcers. The Sabians, fays Maimonides, acknowledge a principal God, the maker and 
inhabitant of heaven : but on account of his great diftance they conceive him to 
be inacceffible ; and in imitation of people towards their kings, they employ, as roediatots 
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with him, the planets and their angels, whom they call princes and potentates, and whom 
they fuppofc to refide in thofc luminary bodies, as in palaces or tabernacles, (More 
Nevochim, c. 29). Yet this is the religion, the infidels of the prefent age dare to compare 
with that of Mofes — a religion, in which we fee multitudes of Gods at work churning the 
ocean after the deluge, whilft their Divine Being is alternately fleeping and waking— this is 
the religion, from whidi thefe infidels pretend the divine Mofes borrowed all his knowledge— 
a religion, fays Sir Wm. Jones, founded on a fyftem of defpotifm and prieftcraft ; but with 
the fpirit of fublime devotion, of benevolence indeed to mankind, and of tendemeis to all 
fentient creatures ; yet full of cruelty, folly, unnatural vice, ridiculous imagery, fuperftition, 
bigotry, and deteftable licentiousnefs. (See Prieftley's Comparifon of the Mofaic and Hindu 
Inftitutions.) 

The Koran gives us the idea the pagan Arabs had of Genii ; " God created man of dried 

clay, like an earthen veflel ; but he created the Genii of fire, clear from fmoke, ch. Iv. 

There are certain men, fays Mohammed, who fly for refuge unto certain of the Genii ; 

but they increafe their folly and tranfgrefSon. (Koran, c, Ixxii.) The Arabs, when they. 
** found themfclves in a defert, in the evening, ufed to fay, I fly for refuge unto the Lord 
^* of this valley, that he may defend me from the foolifli among his people/* (Sale.) 

From the great affinity of the ancient Irifli language, the manners, and cuftoms, and 
cfpecially of the mythology of the ancient Irifh, with thofe of the Chaldsean and ancient 
Arabs, it muft appear evident, that the ancient Irifli, or Aire^Coti^ were the immediate de- 
fcendants of the Indo-Scythae of Grecian hiftory, who inhabited that part of Afia, called 
India Lymerica, or of rich fajiurej bordered by water (the Indus and the Perfian Gulph) 
as the word fignifies in their dialcft ; they were great navigators, as Dionyfius informs us, 
whence they might have been named Sacas and Scuthi, by the Chaldaeans, from irnD Sachu 
or nirro Sachuth, 1. e. natatio, mro Sacha, or nno Sacha, natavit, Sacha^ remigavit aquis. 
Yet, as S. is a common fervile in Irifli as in Hebrew and Chaldee, Coti may have been 
turned to Scoti. The origin of ancient names muft for ever be involved in perplexity and 
darknefs. 

Words betokening things in common, as land, fea, iky, houfe, mountain, river, &c. &c. 
may be found fingle or compounded, alike in mofl: languages, becaufe all mankind at one 
time fpoke one and the fame tongue ; but afterwards, when language was improved, by the 
introduAion of technical terms in arts and fdences, and fuch terms are found with people 

H 2 diilant 
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diftant from each other, almoft as far as north is from fouth, we muft conclude thefe people 
had one common origin, or had mixed fince the introduAion of arts and dvilization— *fbr 
example. 

In Sanfcrit, Cojha fignifies a diftionary ; in Irifh Caife^ pronounced Caijhe. Caife mor 
bbreithir or the great Lexicon of words, is the title of an ancient Irifli Dictionary now in mjr 
poffeiSon. Cats-mart is to be found in every diAionary to fignify Etymology. The Sanfcrit 
Sq/ira^ a book of fcience, as the Agronomical Sajira of the Brahmins, is alfo an Iriih 
word. Seafaiar^ q^^Ji^ fos indfir imramhae^ i. e. Seafatar^ fignifies the expofition of true 
knowledge, 1. 1. fcience, (Cormac's Glofs.) 

Sanfcrit, Meru the north pole ; Irifli M/r, and Mir-gbeart. /. e. the head or upper part 
of the Mir. 

Muni^ Sanfcrit, a philofopher ; Irifli, Mtiine^ learned j Muinte-luchd^ learned people, 
philofophers ; luchd^ people ; Sanfcrit, look^ logue^ whence munnoo logue^ people of con- 
templation ; Sheara^ a plough — P. Shiyar. 

The ftrongefl proof of the validity of the hiflory of the ancient Irifli, is the language. 
la the following work, it has been thought fuffident in many inftances to quote its affinity 
with the Arabic only, without feeking it in the Hebrew or Chaldaic, becaufe, according to 
Sir Wm. Jones, the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Ethiopian tongues are dialed of the 
Arabic ; (preface to Perfi^i Grammar.) The fburce of the Arabic language, fays Richard- 
fon, lies far beyond hiftoric proof. Some carry the older dialeft to the family of Heber^ the 
fourth in defcent from Noah: and the more modem to IJhmaelj the fon of Abraham. 
Bochart has given us a lift of above twenty languages, fuppofed to have been in ufe in 
very early ages, and in his arrangement according to antiquity, he places the Arabic after the 
Hebrew, and Chaldaic, and immediately before the Phoenician. Thefe authorities are fuffi- 
dent for the antiquity of the Irifli language. Of the Hebrew, Chaldaic, or Phoenician, there 
are no perfeA or complete Lexicons. In all inveftigations of ancient hiflory, and of the 
origin of nations, language is allowed to be a mod unerring guide, and to this we might 
appeal, without referring to religion, manners, and cuftoms. 

So much for the mythology of the Aire-Coti or prunitive inhabitants of Ireland. If we 
turn our attention to the civil and political government of ancient Ireland, handed down to 
us in the Brehon Laws and ancient MSS« we fhall find it correfponding with that of the 
Carthaginians, and, as we may affirm from thence, with that of the Phoenicians. The Irifli 
were governed formerly by the Sibte and Ceadmuintir^ the Suffites and Centumvirs of the 

Carthaginians. 
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Carthaginians. There were two Sibte, who enjoyed the Icgiflative power conjointly with the 
Cead muintirt the hundred advifers, inllruAors, firit families, as the words exprefs — ^the Sibfe 
at length grew tyrannical, ufurped the power of kings, aod divided the ifiand between them. 
Each had their Sibte, who again divided dicir territories, and hence fprung up four kings, 
one to each province. The Sibte were at firft eleftive, for three years ; this clcftion was at 
die triennial affembly at Tarah. M. H^eren profeffor of philofophy at Gottingen, has lately 
publilhed J^es fur lei relationt poliiiquet cornmerciaki des ancieru peuplei de PAfriqiUy wherein 
he has collcAed from ancient authors what has been written of the Carthaginian govern- 
ment. " The Suffites, he fays, the fenatc, and the council of one hundred, compofed of the 
*^ fiiil families, were the principal wheels of this political machine. The two SufEtes were 
** at the head of the government, they have been compared by Polybius to the confuls of 
** Rome, and by Arillotle to the two kings of Sparta, with this difference, that they were 
'* hereditary, whereas the Suffites were eleftive, yet it appears that the time of their power, 
** or fimAions, was not limited, to one year as with the Romans. In the time of Annibal 
** they became immoveable, and their power degenerated into tyranny, which Anaibal 
** endeavoured to deftroy. The Suffites could not be generals, thefc were elefted by tho 
** people in time of war." Thcfe are the fear toghtha^ the clewed men, mentioned in the 
Brehon Laws, where we find particular privileges were allowed to the Cead muintiry or 
Centumviri. There cannot be a more {biking likenefs between any two people, and to 
continue the parallel, when the Carthaginians fettled in Spain, after the deflrufUoa of their 
metropolis, they became a prey to favages, till they became as favage as their neighbours. 
See Sibte. 

It is evident, that the Irilh have loft their ancient alphabet, and it is as clear, that the 
(bunds of the vowels were either marked by points, as in the phaldaic, or by ftrokes annexed 
to the confonants, as is the Sanfcrit and Ethiopian. The Arabs had no lefs than twenty- 
eight alphabets of various chata£ters, which they employed on Talifmans, (Richardfon.) 

To exprefs the found of the Engliih E, by the prefent alphabet, the Iriffi write 00, and of 
the Englilh <e, they write aoi ; ao is frequently written for V ain, as, aoine, a fafl, Ch. '•ys ani. 
lliey have no chara^cr in the modem alphabet to exprefs T, but write DH, as Dbia, yia^ 
God, which was certainly the true pronunciation of the Het»rw TV now pronounced yah. 

The letters DH, at the end of a word are pronouaced as 00 Englifb, as, do dheanadh, dq 
yeanoo, to do. 

Bh fbaods as V confooant. 

Mhas 
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Mh as W or V. 

Thefe are cxprcffed in the modern Irifli charafters by a dot or point over the letters 
D. B. M. 

I am inclined to think they ufed the Chaldee or Phoenician letters, becaufe we often 
meet with them intermixed with the Irilh, as uireceant for uireceacht j and I have feen fomc 
Chaldsean characters on old Irilh monuments, fo defaced as not to be able to make out the 
cntu-e word.* In the book of Oghams, of which we fhall fpeak prefently, wc fmd the 
charafter \|/ for A, called olov or olofj the oloph or A of the Phoenicians. In the tiiird 
divifion of the Ogham Uraiceacht, A is reprefented by the following chambers +» ^Tr^> 
^77^, the firft often occurs in the Egyptian infcriptions ; it is the Punic A. the lafl is the 
cxaft form of the Chaldaic or Eftrangelo aleph or A. 

Mr. Beauford in his Druidifm revived, or, a difTertation on the charafters and modes of 
writing ufed by the pagan Irifh after their convcrfion to Chriflianity, obferves, ** Nohmtb'^ 
Jianding the probability ^ from the authorities before quoted^ that the Phcsnicians did introduce 
letters into Ireland^ yet the truth mufl ever remain involved in darknefs and obfcurity^ and a 
doubt mufi ever hang on the affertions relative to the learned Jiate of the pagan Irijhy if we 
were not in pojfejjion of living evidence^ from feveral monuments of antiquity^ Jiill remaining 
in different parts of the kingdom j fome of which owe their exijience to ages prior by fame 
centuries to the e/lablijhment of Chriflianity in Ireland* The infcriptions found on thefe menu* 
ments confirm^ beyond the power of confutation^ the affertions of the Irifh antiquaries^ ref^^Hng 
the literature of the pagan inhabitants of this country.** 

Mr. Beauford then gives feveral plates of thefe infcriptions. 

The number of letters in the Irifh alphabet are eighteen, including P and H, which are 
not allowed to be letters, P and F being the fame, and H an hiatus ; the alphabet is then 
reduced to fixteen ; this paucity fhews beyond contradiftion, that they were imported into 
Ireland when letters were in their infancy. The Ogham or myflerious charaders arc almoft 
as numerous as in the Sanfcrit. 

The letters are named from trees, and faid to have been fo named by S(mia^ (the Egyptian 
name of Hercules) the deity prefiding over trees, plants, &c. hence the primrofe, the herald 
of the fpring, is by a beautiful metaphor named Somarcain, or the tender fon of Soinia. 

Soma 

* At Clonmacnoife (in King's county) are the ruins of feven churches, and two of the ancient round towers.' 
Many ftoncs arc found with infcriptions in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Irifli tongues. (Statift, Surrey, King's 
County, by Sir Ch« Coote, p. 115.) 
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Soma prcCdes over trees, herbs, plants, in the Brahminical mythology alfo ; See Cole- 
brook's Religious ceremonies of the Hindus, Afiatic Refcarches, vol. 5. 

In the Chronology of the Hindus, the generation after the flood begins with the famous 
Atri. " Buddha, the grandfon of Atri^ married Ila, daughter of Satyavrata, who was bom 
** to him in his old age. Atri^ for the purpofe of making the Vedas known to mankind, 
** had three fons, or the trimurtij or Hindu Triad, was incarnated in his houfe. The eldeft, 
** called Soma^ was a perfon or form of Brahma. To him the /acred j/Ies in the weji were 
*' allotted. He is ftill alive,, though invifible, and is acknowledged as the chief of the fa- 
" cerdotal tribe at this day. (Wilford's Chron. of the Hindus, Af. Ref. V. 5.) See Athair^ 
** Atri^ in the Diftionary at the conclufion. The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was 
** called Belus ; he is the fame with Bala the brother of Criflma, and both arc conjointly 
^* worfhipped at Mutra, indeed they are confidered as one Avatara or incarnation of Viflmu. 
^^ Bala is reprefented as a flout man with a club in his hand ; he is called Bala Rama. 
** Diodorus Siculus fays, that the pofterity of Hercules reigned for many centuries in P^//- 
'* bothra^ (See p* 4. 5.) Bala fprang from Vifhnu or Heri, he is certainly Heri-cula, Heri-culus 
*« and Hercules, (id. ib.)'* 

The body of the tree, the fymbol of literature, has been miflaken for a club. In Mon« 
faucon, V. 2. p. 225. we find a fymbol of Hercules Mercurius ; it is a tree converted by 
the Greeks into a club, with the Caduceus at the top j at the bottom lie fgol or fecol Qy\yo^ 
cfchol) or dufters. The French author thinks them ears of com, and that this medal was 
defigned to fignify Hercules, Mercury, and Ceres ; it was no more than Soma^ the deity of 
trees, fruits, &c. the author of letters. (Vindic. of Irifh Hift. p. 86.) 

Palibothra, we have fhewn in the preceding pages, was a city of the Aire-Coti or Indo- 
Scythae. 

In the ancient Irifh MS. entitled Urai-ceacht na Neigisj or the Mafter of Wifdom, or 
the Praeceptor, we have a particular account of Soma or Soim. Urai cepbt^ or keft^ is another 
name of this work. 

The title of this MS. evinces its Afiatic origin. " Urai; les Arabes fe fervent de ce 

^* mot, qui efl tire du Chaldaique et du Syriaque Ourma et Ouraio^ pour fignifier un maitre, 

*^ ou dodeur de la premiere dafle : tels qu'ont et6 Edris, Kfaeaher, Hermes, qui portent les 

•* titres de premier, fecond, & troifieme maitres ou dofteurs de Punivcrfe.*' (Hcrbelot.;* 

Ceacht^ 

* The Arabs ofe the word Uraif which is taken from the Chaldscan and Syrian Ouraia and Ouraioy to fignify a 
mafter or dodtor of the firft clafs, fuch were Edris, Kheaher, Hermes, who bear the titles of firft, fecond, and 
third matters or doctors of the Uoi?erfe. 
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Ceacht^ or Kekhfy Ax. aaSI^j Kaket^ grammatica difta, tra£bitus dc verboram con- 

jugationibus* (Reland, praef. p. 2. Enchiridion Borhanedin). Keft^ Kefaiat^ mot Arab, qui 
fignifie ce qui eft, fuffit, lequel entre dans Ics litres de plufieurs livres. (Herbelot). OooU 

kafet fignifies rhyme, poetry, (Rich). Urai ceacht na NeigioSj i. e. praccpta poctarum in- 
fcriptuniy &f centena carminum genera complexum^ (OTlaherty Ogyg. p. 217.) The Lexi- 

conifts have therefore rendered it in Englifli, by An Accidence or Primmer j (Lhuyd). A Book 
for the Education of Touth. (O^Brien). Rudiments of Education. (Shaw). Neigios^ with N 

prefixed, (See the prefixes) may come from the Chald. on bogij Ar. . y^ hejiy mens, 

fagacitas, or gios may be derived from gaos wifdom, gaofna wife, which correfponds with the 
Sanfcrit Gofeyn^ a Magus, a wife man, a prieft. 

The Uraiceacht contains the Ogham or myfterious alphabet of the pagan Irifli, confifting 
of a number of ftrokes or darts, from one to five, but never exceeding five in number, like 
the charafters of Perfepolis, as has been obferved by Gebelin, Bailly, and others. (See thefc 
charafters engraved in my Colleftanea, Vol. v.) Volney was informed by M. Beauchamp^ 
grand vicar of Babylon, that bricks and tiles are daily picked up in the ruins of that city, 
upon which fimilar charaders are written with a nail. It is faid. Sir Jofeph Bank3 is in 
poffcflion of fome of thefe tiles, and that he propofes to have them engraved.* 

Ogham is a pure Sanfcrit word, and means the facred or myfterious charaflers, as Toland 
juftly obferves. " Sir Wm. Jones confirms this from the Sanfcrit, and applies the ufe of it, 
** and the ancient traditions of the Irifli, together with the authority of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, to prove, that thefe weftem iflahds were firft peopled from Iran^ and that their 
language, cuftoms, and religion, were the fame both in thefe iflands, in Iran and Hindojian^ 
" but, that all originated in CHALDuaEA.'* t Eirin^ the name of Ireland, was imported by 
this colony. 

Millius and Gebelin are of opinion, that the Perfepolitan charaders were Oghams, \v^ 
fcribed by Zoroafter. 

Fenius or Phenius, as has been fliewn, (p. 1 1.) founded a fchool in the plains of Shinar, 
foon after the difperfion, for the regulation of a language or dialed ; the confufion of tongues 
certainly required fuch an inftitution. By the text of the Uraceacht, it would appear that 

the 

"*" Since writing the above, the infcription has been engraved, and commented on by Dr. Hager, 14 the 
Monthly Magazine for Augud, 1801. 

f Letter from Sir G. Young to the Author. 
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the ufe of letters was known at that time, and 540 years after this inftitution Soim, who 
is alfo called Ogmius, invented a charafter named Ogam after him, that fhould not be read 

by the vulgar. 

The preface of the Uraiceacht explains this, viz. Ifefeo atojfac an leabharfeoy tar Fenius^ 
ogus iar Maire mac Nemay agus tarn Gaedal mac Etbor—agus ifin aimjir tancatar mic Ifrael 
uUe a Hegiptj u e. — In this wife was this book begun, after Fenius, and after Maire fon of 
Nema, and after Gaedal fon of Ethor — and (it was begun) at the time all the fons of Ifrael 
came into Egjrpt : and this Ogam charader was taught in the Gamair'fcoillj or univerfity or 
college : here we find another Chaldasan word nnn gemar^ docere, geniara^ ftudium, do£hina# 

This Ogam was invented by Thoth or Soma, at the time the Ifraelites came into 
Egypt. If Mercurius Trifmegiflus of the Greeks, who was Thoth, was coeval whh Mofet , 
as Kircher infifts in his Oedip. T. i. p. 95.— Mercurius Trifmegiflus author literarum, Moyfi 
coastanens — ^it flamps a validity on this part of Irifh hiflory, and accounts very well for 
Mofes having known letters, before the time of the Decalogue^ and is the reafon that we 
find in fcripture no account of letter writing before his time, and it alfo accounts for the tree 
being the fymbol of literature with the Jews and all Oriental oatioaSt 

The Uraiceacht then proceeds by quefUon and anfwer. 

Cid ar anabairt Soma ? What is faid of S6ma ? 

jls heart na hughdar^ ro badar remi tioire : ije Conn-foel arainic in kabhar fa. Autbotf 
fay he was the firft Ualre (prasceptcM-) : it was Konn-foeh that explamed or commented on 
this book — (Ar. 'wXjy ranak^ darum reddidit— Gol.) 

Ci bearla dunu di bearlaib^ ro taifealbo do Phenitu Pharfad itoifeach f What dialed 
was firfl fhaped or formed by Phcnius Pharfad ? 

Bearla Pheni : agus iJe ba Soom dine Scoil^ agus iJe bearla toifeach rugud unit. 

The Phenian dialed, and this dialed Soim taught in this fchooL 

EXPLANATION. 

The Phenian dialefl, that is, the language of Hercules or S6ma. Nam Phanius^ Punic^ 
Hercules J (Selden, prolog, de lingua Phoen. p. 1 6.) QM nam^ elocutus fuit (Schindler) ; 
namy notat diAa divina, (Gufletius). Phamus and Pbeniusy is certainly from the Ar. ^^ 
fenny leammg, knowledge, art j fnny clofe applicatbn to erudition ; Ix.fonny fanny fcience } 
finfgSaly a learned oration ; Jin-edacby wife ; Ar. Ftiouny Hercules, magna urbs Herculis ; 
(Herbclot;. 

I Hence 
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Hence the Phenian or Fenian dialeft of the Irifli, and the Phoenician of the ancients. 
Phane was the Egyptian Thoth j Pherecydes calls him Ouphiotiy prefixing the Egyptian 
article ou. The Chron. Alex, calls him Faunus. 

We arc next told, that Soma was the fame as Ogmius, and that he married Eian^ the 
goddcfs of fdence. Etan inghean Di an ceachu Etan, daughter of the goddefs of fdencc \ 
(Cormac) ; Punico— Maltefe hetan fdence ; hence 'Adnw, or Minerva of the Grcclu. 

C\a rainic an t*Ogam ? agus canas fuair anim ? 

Wlio explained the Ogam^ or myfterious charafters, and whence the name ? 

Ogam Ognutj is fe Soim in ccdna^ ije rainic an t^Ogam. (T. fervile). 

Ogam was fo called from Ogtna^ he is the fame as Soim ; he explained the Ogam— then 

follows : 

He alfo invented the Fege fineamhan or branchy vine, and the triagh frucb fearcertnei 
the three vineyards of the learned, Ch. pnu; Sruk—Ar. v^Juji* Shureeky vitis generofa. 

Ogamy dinna fear ro eolach amberla agus a JUideQy is e rainic in t^Ogam. Ogam 
therefore was learned in languages, and in poetry, and philofophy ; it was he explained the 
Ogam. Filideaily from JUe a poet, Ch. i1^ pbell j Ar. JS faly putare vitem & patare 

rationes. 

Cuis airic derbard aintle^ay agus combead inbeafnafa is lu6l in eolus fo Uadhy fecb lucht 
na tirdacbta agus na buicneila. 

The reafon of the invention (of the ogam or myflerioos diara£^er) was for fecret iigns, 
to ftand for fpcech, undcrftood by the learned, and to be kept fecret from the ruftic vulgar. 

Cafias fuair anim iarfund agus ret in fOgam ? from whence were the names of the 
Ogam charaAers taken? 

Trid air ris fi feadaib. They were named from trees. 

This metaphor is carried on through every department of letters and fdence. 

The blolTom of the branch fignifies a letter, fee na geugj the bloflbm of the branch ; 
hence fcbS a letter, in the old Egyptian fcbai a letter ; Bar na craobby the fruit of the 
brandi, i. e. a word\ P. jU bary fruit; Ch. HKn bary loqui. 

The thorn of language implies offence. Duin fear na neargna nogy do cbrean an 
beria gan bruid ; O Duin, the man of right conceptions, has delivered his language with- 
out a thorn, /. e. without offence to any party. 

The branches are words, the leaves letters, bloiToms the fame } to prune the tree m 
uniform order, fignifies to compofe vcrfes. 

To 
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To fatar thcfe trees, that is, to place them in due order to form words, fignified to 
write, whence 5/air, a writing, hiflory, &c. Ch. "y^s^ fatar ; Ar. A^^ fatar ^ fcripfit, linca 

& ordo, fericfque arborum, indd iJawjL^ mujioor^ et, ^^^]a^ tejiir^ confcribeas, fcriba^ 

See Stair. 

Siohy or Shiohj a fefHon, a (hoot of a branch cut off, fignifies a fyilable : fee rtro in the 
following metaphors in the Hebrew. 

We {hall now proceed to fhew the fame metaphor did exift, and was ufed in the fame 
fenfe, by the Chalda^ns, Arabians, and all Oriental nations ; and that the Chaldaean and 
Hebrew alphabet derive their names from trees and fhrubs as the Irifh does. 

It muft be recoUeAed, that, according to Irifh hiftory, S$ma named the letters after trees 
and plants, and that he was the deity of the Brahmins, and of the Infix or Aire-Coti, that 
prefided over trees and plants ; and to Soma the facred ifles in the weft Verc allotted.-— 
See p. 43. 
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thaldee and Hebrew Alphabet. Irifh Alphabet. 

A. M. Aleph, fome tree, the trunk of a tree A. Ailm, the fir tree, the plane tree, (bme 

fey the oak, Ar. JLc alam^ fciencc, the 
cyprefs 

B. 3. Beth, a thorn tree - - B. Beith, a birch tree 
G. 3. Ghhnel, a tree that grows in moift ground G. Gort, the ivy tree 



D. T. Daleth, a vine 

H. r\. He, the pomegranate tree 

U. % Van, the palm tree 

H. n. Heth, fomc very finall tree 

I. \ Jod, ivy 



L. ^. Lamed, a twig, a fmali branch 
VL O. Subftantia eft quae intenditur loquendo, M. Muin, a vine 
quaecumque fit etymologia, (Gufletius) 

I 2 



D. Dmr, an oak 

E. Eadhan, ivy leaf, i. e. the five fingered 
leaf, from Ead, Ed, the hand 

U. Ur, heath 

H. Huath, the white thorn 

I. Idho, iyo, the yew tree, E is faid to be 
Eadhan ivy, from Ed the hand ; the ivy 
is a five pointed leaf like a hand, whence- 
the "t jod of the Hebrew, fignifies ivy, and 
a hand 

L. Luis, a quicken tree 



N. 9. Nun 
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Cbaldee and Hebrew Alphabet. 
N. 3* Nun, the coriander tree - 
O. y. Ain, no name 
Ts. s. Tfade, no name 
K. p. Koph, a bull rufh, an old vine 
R. n. Refch, the pine tree 



Irijb Alphabet. 
N. Nion, the afh tree 
O. Onn, the broom or furze 



S. Sin 
n. Tau 



f No name aifigned 



C. Coll, the hazel tree 
R* Ruis, the elder tree 
S. Sail, the \villow 

T. Tine, the fig tree, Ch. «rn tinna, ficus. 
Arbor & frufbus, Ar. (mju ^^ 

Thefe feventeen Hebrew letters, Bayer lays, formed the original alphabet* The Irilh 
have no more.«-The following, Bayer lays, were additional, viz :— 
T. Zain, a fpecies of flowering Ihrub 
O. Teth, or Toth, the mulberry tree 
3. Caph, the palm tree 
D. Samech, the apple tree 

9. Pe, the cedar tree • • The Irifh, as I before obferved, had no P, 

the F was the 9 pe or phe of the Chal- 
dseans, and preferves its figure in the mo- 
dem alphabet ; p is only 9 reverfed. 

The alphabet, colle^vely, is named in Irilh AB gitir^ from the two firft letters, and the 
Chaldee n03 gltar^ literal, and AB, that is 3K, fignifies the apple tree, which was facred to 
Hercules and Apollo. Fructiferarum aiborum plantatio hieroglyphic^ in divinis Uteris 
accipitur pro difciplina dodorum. (Hefychius, Pierius). Quin & Apollo mali coronam adamavit, 
apud Paufaniam legas ftatuam Apollini /^nXMr* ere£hun. Tria laeva manu poma continet 
Hercules— quid vero clava fibi velit, alibi explicamus, cum illam & rationem tsf difciplinam 
fignificare contenderemus ; (Pierius de facr. Egypt. 576). It was originally the trunk of the 
tree, whence the branches and leaves, the letters and literary emblems proceeded.— 
Hence the tree of knowledge in the garden of Fiuradife, which a Ghaldsean Rabbi, named 
Naham, thus explains. 

^^jn av"^ o^sjy Tiy lovga^ ma^n orro Q^aynm py }a ^q Vna pim 

'%3i ini^mMn cam 

Thai 
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Thus tranihtted by Kircher: Arbor magna in medio Paradifi, cujus rami, diiHones^ 
ulterius in ramos parvos & folia, quo? funt Uiera^ extcnduntur: The great tree in the garden 
of Eden, the leaves of which were letters, and the branches words. 

The Jews thought this was an apple tree ; the Chaldaeans and Arabs fay it was a vine. 
The Indian fig has been adopted by fome, and the Egyptians fay it was a mulberry tree— 
the arborum fapientiffima moms — whence tDltO Thoth, in Chaldee, the mulberry tree : Thoth 
non hominis, fed do^rina nomen fuifle, totumque fcientiarum omnium vaftum ambitum 
defignaffe videtur. ( Jablonflc y ). 

The fame may be faid of the Irifli Phenius Farfaid, Ar* cXaa^ fi f^rfedy moms arbor, 
& maxim^ morum. (Gol). 

Theut, a Grxcis Trifmegiftus appellatus eft — Hunc afferunt anthores -ffigyptiis praefuifle, 
eifque leges ac literas tradidiffe ; literarum ver6 chara£teres in animantium arborumque 
figuris inftituifle. (Eli. Sched. p. 109). 

The Chaldseans and Jews ornamented the title pages of their books with a profpeA of 
the garden of Eden, as an allegory of wifdom, and in the center was piAured an apple 
tree with fome proper motto, as. This tree is good to be eaten^ fair to the Jigbt^ and de-^ 
Jirable for the underjianding. Philo, the Jew, allegorizes both trees of Eden. 

We ihall now produce examples of this metaphor, from the Hebrew, Chalda^an, and 
Arabian languages. 

Metaphors in Hebrew and Chaldaan. 

The tree of Nebuchadnezzar's dream is ufed as an emblem of the underffanding, and 
the cutting down thereof is interpreted by Daniel, to fignify the deprivation of human un- 
derjiandingj (Dan* c. 4). 

Solomon calls wifdom the tree of life — happy is the man that findeth wifdom, ihe is the 
tree of life to them that lay hold upon her, (Prov. c. 3). 

When Jacob extols the learning of Jofeph, he fays, Jofeph is a fruitful bough by a 
fp"°g» whofc branches overtop the wall. 

Thcfc are general terms, we will now defcend to particularsv 

yy Ets^ a tree ; the root, fays Bate, fignifies to take or give injlru^ion ; for all the 
aftions of the mind are cxpreffed by words, that ftand for, or give an idea of fomething 
fcnfible}— -this is faying nothing. 
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£13^3 kerem, a vine, a vineyard, a Jiudyj a fchool^ a college. Super Beth-kerem tollitc 
figna. Jcrem. c. 6. v. i* O ! ye children of Benjamin, gather yourfelves to flee out of the 
midft of Jcrufalem, and blow the trumpet in Tekoa^ and fct up a fign (of fire, the war fignal) 
in Beth-kerem — beth-kercm, /'• e. domum vineae — the Targum exprefles it by academy or 
college — it was fo called, fay the Talmudifts, becaufe the children fat in rows^ as vines arc 
planted ! they faw not the metaphor in its proper light. From kerem^ to prune and drefs 
the vine, comes the Latin cartncn a poem : they borrowed it of the Greeks, with whom the 
firfl: cantio was fung in theatres, from a car covered with vine branches. The Greeks foon 
loft fight of the metaphor. The Arabs prefer ve it in the word Karmarah^ to be prefented 
with rich fruits, to be extolled in verfe. 

Ch. tniy Sbarajlo^ Radix, Thema, vox primitiva unde voces dcrivatce, inftar ramorum^ 
cxpullulant. Hence the Brahminical tree of knowledge called afwatta^ whofe root is above, 
and whofe branches are below, and whofe leaves are the Veds. (Bhaguat Geeta, Left. 15.) 

Ch. '^IDK EJhel^ arbor, nemus, unan '♦y^h) Efticli Rabbi, fapientes magni. 

Heb. F^^yo Saiph^ a branch, a thought^ which arifeth or proceeds from the heart, as a 
branch doth from a tree, (Robertfon). — Saipb^ ramus, cogitatioy ramos amputare. (Thom.). 

Heb. and Ch. nnr zamarj to prune, to fing, a fong. Zaniar putavit, pfallere, cantus, 
cantio, fignificatio fecandi in Zamar, pertinet fpecicditer ad vitem, (GuiTet). Hence, with M 
fervile Mizmor a mufician, and the Chaldaean Mezameriaj the pfalter. The Arabs changed M 
into B as is common j ij Zabar^ putavit vitem, intelligentia^ liber^ fcripfit^ fcriptura. 

n*7t& Shilabj propago, dicitur de planta, arbore mittente ramos : in Cal ufurpatam 
reperio dtfalce^ de libro^ de epijiola ; hence the Irifli Jhiola^ a fyllable, a feftion, a part cut 
off, a (hoot of the branch. 

niD Gizar, fecare, ndix, fyllaba^ literarum comprehenfio. 

Km^ Shutaj linea, ordo, ftylus, modus & ufus loquendi, ftruftura vcrborumj Syr. 
Shita, vitis, Shuta fruftus arboris, verbum, fermo. Shitaj virgula, arbor, phrafis, verfus 
libri : hence the Iri(h Saothj a man of letters ; Saotb ambal, learned, fkilful ; Saotb-fcealy a 
ftory in verfe, a learned hiftory. 5^^//^, ce nom fignifie en langue Japonoife, la methode de 
fbilofophcr^ d'ou le fefte de Suito. (Dift. des Cultes Relig.) 

Cp Kis^ lignum, )pp Kifan folium arboris, nriD"D''p Kijlor^ fcriba, notarius. 

nQ« Amarj ramus excclfus, Syr. Amra^ cantus, mufica. As a verb, fays Bate, to 
branch out as a tree, to fay, to command. Iriih, ambra^ a poem, a fong \ ambar^ mufic ; 
Emiry amir J a commander, a chief j Ar. ^y^| amir. 
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mv Torebj a (hoot, inftrudion. Irifh, Oirecby & Oirchedaly inftruftion. nn'» yara^ undc 
mm A^r^, docerc, moncre, miD ;H^r^, doftor, hinc morusj f^^^ta Gall, meurc, mure, mu- 
ricr, arbor fie difta, (the mulberry tree) ergo, quo tempore Latini ita morum nominarunt, 
turn intelligebant co nomine dodrinam & fapienilam^ (Tommaffin). So, Cadmus in Egyptian, 
and TAotb in Chaldaean, fignily the moms or mulberry tree ; they were the Mercury of the 
Greeks and Romans. May not Mercurius derive from this Morej and caor^ the fruit. See 
Noby forwards. 

^xan Hebaiy fuperlatio fermonis, hyperbole, ab '•Nlin bobaij quod fpinam fignificat, ut 
hyperbole fit quafi fpinofus fermo, (E. Buxt.). Irifli, aba^ abah^ hyperbole, fatire, lampoon. 

npy Jkar^ radix verbi, unde caetera nafcuntur, ficut ut ex radice arbor, & omnes ejus 
partes quatuor radices, /. e. quatuor elementa. Irifh Eocar; Eocar fceath n^AfrioUj the root 
and branch of the Mafs, the title of one of Keating's MSS. of divinity. 

rtM Nabahj to bud, to germinate, to bear fruit ; to utter, to produce, applied to the 
fpeech of man ; hence 2>923 naba, to prophecy, to fpeak in an eminent and extraordinary 
manner. (Bate). 

p Ran J &) A healthy thriving tree, to fing ; |n« arann, I will fing aloud. — ^Irifh rafm^ 

pK aran. j ^ fong ; oran the fame. 

y\^ Nob fruftus arboris, fru£lus linguse, verbum, fermo ; hinc h^>2^ nobia^ propheta, 
fignificat etiam verbum iflud, germinare, frudificare. (Kimclu, & D. de Pom). 

msnn nso Sephir bc4aphuaby i. e. liber pomi j libellus forma dialogi confcriptus inter 
Ariflotelem & difcipulos gus; 

N*iig P^ra^ L €. ramus faecundus, libellus. 

DnD Peret^ racemus, acinus fingularis a rad. Chald. divifim aliquid fecit, Syriac^ 
fecuit, Hebraic^ modulatus efl. (Amos. vi. 5). Peret^ acini decidui ; feretimy modulantes : 
vocibus in particulas quafi condfis. (Ibmm.). As a noun, fays Parkhurfl, it is ufed for each 
particular fingle grape, for as a verb it fignifies to particularize, fo, to particularize in mti/ic^ 
that is, to quaver. Irifh Puirty mufic, a verfe, a tune. Ar. aC^y} pur deb ^ a mufical mode, 
tone, note. 

nai Dabarj verbum, arbor magna ; Irifh dabar^ to fpeak. See abar^ labar. 

n^DTiD Gruphitj ramus. Saul fuit ramus Sycamori, /. e. rex, legiflator, fcriba. (Medr. 
Schem. Seft. 28). Irifh Graibhy a governor j Graibbrij a fuperfcription. 

p^O Meliny nux quercum, literaj diftiones. *?So malalj loqui, moul Ch. verbum, fermo, 
hinc H^i poefis vd cantus efl, quae prima fuit fcribendi & feri6 ac philofophic^ fcribendi 
ratio, at fufius oftendimus in methodo legendi poetas. Turcice M^la DoAor legis, Irifii 

Maolan 
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Maolan matha or wata^ an acorn, the fruit of the batia or ffotta^ the afwaita tree of the 
Brahmins. Irifh Mal^ a poet. 

yrii Lahag^ leftio, ftudium, tanta eft cognatio inter legere & colligere; hinc lahag^ 
verba, rationes: indc hcrbas, flores & uno verbo hsec potuerint exprimi. (Tomm.) Iriih 
Leagab to pruDe, to read. 

In fine tvw Soahy to ftudy, is derived from H'^tr? Siabj a tree, and from nv yor^ the Ihoot 
or branch, m'^ yara to teach, n^tr? Siah^ arbor, rami, fermoj cogitatio. Arbor arte culta 
dicitur^^/&. (Guffet.) Hence Iriflx 5^^/, a man of letters. 

"^QK Atnarj pro ramo olece, fertilis arboris, ponitur, Efai. xvii. 6. derivatur a rad. noH 
amar fennonem, ab hominc tanquam fruftum procedentem, defignante. (Guflfet.) — this is re- 
vcrfing the radix. 

na Bar^ de ramis vitis fsecundae, Ezech. xvii. 6. & de loquela bumanay (Guffet.)— Hence 
in Irilh bar na craobh^ a word, the fruit of the branch ; bar^ a man of letters. Ch. nxa 
bar clar^ & perfpicue loqui^-expreflit verbis & charafteribus. h^nn^ barifa^ fie vocatur 
dodrina. (Ca(t.J See abar and leabar. £t radix verbi inventa eft in me. — Seeing the root 
of the matter is found in me, fays Job, xix. 28^ 

ARABIC. 

Among the moft learned of the ancient Arabs it was a proverb, to fay, Va konta arafta 
uda Jhajaratyhe. I know the wood of the tree before the fruit is ripened. I know his ge- 
nius as foon as he fpeaks. Fejiiva allegoria ! exclaims the learned Schultens, ego vero lignum 
ejus agnoveranij ante quam maturuijfet fruSlus £Jus. Eam fie enucleat Tebleb j didere vult, 
fe eum agnovifle inter diftandum epiftolam, indicem eloquentise ejus : idque, antequam pro- 
tuliflet carmina, quibus femet indicabat — Lignum fignat hominem ejufque conditionem inter* 
nam, extemam ; proverbialiter diftum, mn corruptum eji lignum ejusy pro, non eft improbus, 
jmpurus, vitiofus. 

uJIULc Alaky fufpenfus friit, depadus fuit fumma arboris. folia, vinum, arbor cujus 
folia ramofque carpit — effle^us Jiudiumque animij peculiaria artis ac profeflionis, unde 
Taalakony fufpenfus chara&er, fcnpturas genus Ferficum — dependit, adhaefit, etiam dicitur 
pecus ab arbore quum fummitates ejus decerpit ac depafcitur : pulchra imago ! pendere a 
fcientiis, pro iis deditum & adfixum efle, & pendere ab iifdem, pro eas decerpere & de- 
pafcere — -fallor ni eloquential Arabicse princeps Hariri nofter, utrumque nunc cum gratia 
& emphafi in unum fenfum intexuit-^pulchra imago ! (Schultens Not, in Hariri, Confeflus 

9d.)— Hence, with fervile M, Mo^allakat the celebrated poems fufpended in the temple of 

Mecca. 
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Mecca. Irifli alloCy ulloc^ fufpended, a pully^ by which to fufpend ; ealac^ a bracket, a hook ; 
eallac^ cattle (feeding on the leaves of trees ;) eolac^ ikilfiil, wife ; uallach^ iuftruftion. Is there 
no Schultens to hail the learning of the Airc-Coti with pulchra imago ! Feftiva allegoria! 
JLC Alam^ fcience, learning, the cyprefs tree. . 

y^Ji^X^^' Tefnif^ a tree putting forth leaves, invention, compofition, publifhing a boofc. 

Omnis liber fapientiae, apud Arabes, aJLsuo m^jalat appellatur, /. e. folium, (Erpenius) j 
tn^jalaton^ volumen, folium in quo reconditions aliquid fcientia infcriptum, liber, codex, 
(Gol.)« Ir. Slat^ as in Slat cuimhne^ an infcription of memory, a monument in memory of 
the dead. 

v^Jma Werekj fpecies arboris: qui fcripflt, folium arboris, fcriptura; warakattnij ars 

libraria ; hence Mohammed's wife on account of her learning, was named Warakab. Irifli 
Baracj a leaf ; barachlachy full of leaves ; barac^ bare^ a book ; barclanriy a library ; brac^ 
tairey a writer, carver, engraver. 

0^<3 Darakj pervenit ad maturitatem fruftus, Metadarak^ Rhythmus. (Gol.) Irifli 
Darac^ the oak, the acorn; dreacht^ a poem; Egyptian Me drekos^ cantus hymnorum<( 
medrekoUjbo doftrina ; Ch. niDim drocutj hiftoricus, enarrator. 

J^" Nehel, al Nehel, daftylus, educavit, prseceptor, from the Ch. ^m nahalj paftof, 
duxit pafcendi caufa. Hence the Nial of Irifli hiftory, the leader of the Aire-Coti into 
Egypt. ^n3 nebal alfo fignifies the moms or mulberry tree, fo does Kadnus in Egyptian as 
do h^D3 Bacca and nm Thoth in Chaldec, and ana Bronij pi. Q'^ona Bromim^ prctibfas 
arbores, fcriniola rerum pretiofarum ; whence Bromius was a name of Dionyflus or Bacchus. 
Brounij in Irifli hifl:ory, was king of BaSiria. 

v.,^jj^ Tanaby radix arboris, fublimi ftylo ufus fuit. 
j;^ Fann^ ramus, modus & ratio orationis, pars artis vel doftrinae. Fanun^ rami, 

fdentice. 

i.%Lol Afanun^ raccmus luxurians, fpecies doftrinae. Feanan^ diverfi generis carmen. 
Irifli Fenriy fonn^ fcience, poetry, harmony. 

JiJa Talua^ florere, gemmare coepit arbor, cognovit, confideravit, animum advcrtit ad 

rem : Taaly^ flores & gemmae, idoncus, fcrpcns, arcanum, horofcopus, inde Talufm ; Talef- 
matibus feu imaginibus confecravit opus Magus^ cflfeftum haberct imago magica. Irifli 
Taliafgj a magus, a philofopher. 
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Jk^cv^ Sabalj decorticavit, orator difertas, mefahal^ lingua difcrta et prompts. 
Aj^ Alimy ulwny uluman^ Cyprus arbor, Scientia^ doftrina. 

Irifli Ollaniy atlniy a tree j ollam^ a doftor of arts ; ollamhan^ learning, fcicncc ; Midr 
ollamhariy a college, univerCty, academy ; aolam^ learned ; aolam-iighe^ a college j ailnij the 
firft letter of the alphabet ; aolam-botbj a fchool-houfe ; hence the famous Irifli fcholar Ollamb 
fodbla ; Ar. Joii fada/^ fcientia. (Pocock.) Ch. P)*7M alapb^ difcere, |9yi« ulapbatiy doc- 
trina, Bet-olphana^ domus doftrinse ; rr^n ^^M alepb betb^ alphabetum. Heb. v^h alapb^ 
ftuduit ; v^\lk allophj doftor, prawrptor— & bosj quia manfuetiflimum animal eft, docile & 
iraElahile ; Syr. alaph^ didicit. 

Irifli Ollumb csill, rhctorick ; Arab. Alf^ JLc tilm kelam ; Irifli- Ollanih gaoitb, the 

fcience of wifdora, /. e. the fcicncc of fcicnccs. Mathematics ; Ar. ajL^ g^Xc aim gbayet. 

Hinc MD^K alpba^ primum, primarium, quia alpba cfl: prima litera alphabet! — and it fignifies 
an Ox becaufe it is a traftable beaft ; what now becomes of Gehtlin and others, who have 
found out that the M was to reprefent an oxes head ? 

The Chinefc have adopted the metaphor. They fay that Confulu was the inventor of 
letters and arts, the Cannfaola of Irifli hiftory. 

They cither carried with them the fymbol of the tree, as a literary charafter, or borrowed 
h of the Arabians, or of the Indo-Scytha&. From the affinity of language one would be led 
to tiMnk they borrowed it of the Chaldeans. As ftah^ a tree, is derived from foab to ftndy, 
or vice verfa; fo hi the Chincfe,^, a tree, is the key or radix ofyb, a man of erudition, 
of fai learning, wifdom, a mafter of arts, a mandarine, and ofy^ a book; m Iriik faoi 2. 
man of learning. The charafters denoting thefe fignifications confirm this aflcrtion. The 
following are copied from Bayer*s Lexicon Sinicum. 

/t\ S/, fuy arbon ^ 13 ^'^5 prava vir doftrina & ratione. 

'^ Suj doftor, magifter. $^ Tfu ramus. 

f^ Saij doftrina, doceo* 5c ^^^9 ^^s literaria. 

j[ Suj doftus, mandarinus. ^ Uen^ literas compono, compofita. 

Han //7i, Mandarinus epiflolarura, feu libellorum Sylva^ qui eft tertius 
fcnatus canccllarius. — The fymbols over the trees exprefs books in 
all. 
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See more examples in the fifth volume of my Colleftanea, where the reader will find 

many more authorities of this fymbol in the Oriental dialers* 
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If wc could prodacc no other example than this metaphor, we fhould think it (ufficient 
to prove our affcrtion, that the Aire^Coti or Indo-Scythse, of Iran, came direftly from 
the Eail to Spain, and from thence to Ireland, Britain, and Gaul, a lettered people. There 
cannot be a ftronger proof of the learped Sir Wm. Jones's alTertion that thefe iflands were 
peopled from /ran, and that their language, manners, and religion were the fame. Bede and 
Lhwyd agree, that the Scoti were the firft inhabitants of Britain, and Britain was evidently 
fo named from Bruii^ariy or the country of lead, or tin, in the Iriih language, as we have 
already (hewn, p. 1 4. and Ireland was denominated the illand of Shepherds, or Sheep ground* 
i. e. Fail ; See p. 6. 

The Greeks received this metaphor from the Phoenicians or Indo-Scythians. , Xerxeg 
offered his own jewels and thofe of his concubines to a plane tree, and was fo finitten with 
it, according to Herodotus and CElian, as to forget his expedition — which is no more thaa 
to fay, he was loft in thought. 

Homer alfo mentions a facri£ce under a beautiful plane tree. 

Jlie philofophical converfations of Socrates are reprefented under its ihade, and the 
academic groves fo celebrated, were formed of the plane tree. Hence S/ha^ the wood 
fcience, is one of the moft elegant, and of the moft common titles to the labours of the ao^ 
dents. The Sylvae of Statins are fuppo(ed to be more valuable than his finifhed compofitiona. 

* 

Many modem writers of Latin poetry have entitled their works Sylva^ and our Bern 
Johnfon, alluding to the ancient title of Sylvse, denc^ninates ibme of his (mailer works umUrm 
wood ; but his obfervations on men and things he entitles timber j which muft appear unac- 
countably Angular to the unlearned reader, and certainly appears a little pedantic-— but, by 
this title he mcznt found /olid wifdom. 

Quintilian defcribes thofe works diftinguifhed by the name of Sylvae, as ftruck out with 
the impulfe of a fudden calenture, fubiio eKcuJfa calore ; nothing can be more contrary to the 
Oriental original metaphor, and to the tree alphabet of the Irifh we are indebted for thefe 
refearches. 

In the beginning of this preface I have given an epitome of Irifli hiftory, perfuaded with 
my late learned friend. Sir Wm. Jones, and with Mr. Maurice, that the Indo-Scythse or 
men of Iran cobnized thefe Weftem Ifles. " The Saxons, well acquainted with the people 
** they had fubdued, attributed Stonehenge and every great monument in England to the 
*•" Scoti^ and affert, that the firft fettlers of Britain came from Armenia." The Saxon 
Chronicle fpeaks of Ireland as fettled by the Scoti, before that time — ^it next records the 
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arrival of the South-Scythians by fca alfo, in long Jhips^ whom the Armenian Sqrthians 
would not fufFer to land, and they went to the Scoti in Ireland, who advifed them to go to 
Scotland, where they were admitted and refided, and afterwards intermarried with the Iriflx 
Scoti, and gave the name to Scotland. (Chronicon Saxonicmn.) In many places they left the 
name of Armenia. In Devonlhire is a river called Armine^ and the town and hundred arc 
called Armine-ton to this day. So likewife there was a Mons Scotium in Armenia.* 

" When the Sacae or Scythse left Armenia, fays M. D*Ancarville, they feem to have 
" changed the mildnefs of their ancient manners : they were no longer the upright and juft 
•^ people fo celebrated by the poet Choerilus ; they now imitated the Treres and Cimmerians, 
^* who, in the time of Midas, towards the twenty-firft Olympiad ravaged Afia. Thefe people, 
** of the fame origin with the Sacac, were the Scythse of the branch of Agathyrfcs. Thefe 
" Sacse, following their example, defcended from Armenia into Cappadocia, and feized on 
" that part of Pontus neareft to the Euxine Sea. Here they armed veffels (for they were 
*^ great fhepherds, warriors, and navigators) and became pirates as their neighbours had 
" done before. Thefe Sacse or Scythians having conquered Afia, they impofed a tribute fo 
** light, that it was rather an acknowledgment of their conqueft, than an impoft. Alia was 
'* then a fief depending on Scythia. In memory of their common origin, they bore the 
** Serpent as their Enfign Armorial^ being the reprefentative of the Generative Beings and 
** hence the idle ftory of Scythes being begotten by a God on the body of a woman, half 
" human, half ferpent." (Enquiry into the Origin and Progrefs of the Arts and Sciences of 
Greece.) 

The Enfign Armorial of the ancient Irifli was a ferpent twifted round a ftafF, on a green 
ground. (See Keating*s Hid. of Ireland, and my Vindication.)— Afterwards the harp on a 
green ground j the green, becaufe Ireland was remarkable for its verdure, whence it was 
called the Green Ifland, and Inis phail or the Ifland of Sheep Pafture. 

Thefe were the firft, that gave the name of Gud-ban or White Clfff to Albion, Ch, 
p h^TlD Guda 'ban, and of Gui-ban or white foreigners to the Saxons, /. e. p"^13 Goi^ban^ 
a name we find for England and Engliflimen, in the Irilh diftionaries and MSS. 

Thefe 



* nKJ'DiH Arminah, Armenia, Vir Gog nuncupatus, ex Magoga provincia (Dav. De Pomis» p. i4.) 
Arminahy the Arabic name of Armenia. This diflrifl, according to Eadern geographers, is much more exteofife 
than the country fo called by Europeans* being in general confidered as nearly the fame with ancient Parthia. 
(Richardfon). The eadern nations often gave the name of Armeniah to thofe nations the Greeks and 
Romans called Partbians or Pcrfians ; the th is pronounced as S by the Turks and Perfiaos. (Herbelot). 
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Thcfe are the inducements I had to ftudy the Irifli language, and to write a Vindication 
of its ancient hiftory, and thefe inducements have led me to write a Diftionary of the fame 
language, collated throughout with the Chaldee and Arabic, of which I ihall here give a 

few examples. 

La langue d'une nation eft toujours le plus reconnoiflable de fes monumens : par elle on 
apprend fes antiquitez, on decouvre fon origine. (Mem. de litterat, T. 7. p. 497.) 

But before we give the collation with the Chaldee and Arabic, we fhall produce a lift 
of words common to the old Irifli and old Egyptian, and the Hindooftanee ; as from Hin- 
doftan we bring the Aire-Coti to Spain and to the Britifli ifles. 

All hiftory agrees with the Irifli, that a colony of Scythians did pervade Egypt ; the 
Aire-Coti, or anceftors of the Irifli, claim to have^ been this colony ; as a proof of that 
aflTcrtion, I fliall produce a lift of words taken from the Nomenclatura Egypto-Arabica^ pub- 
liflicd by Kircher, and from the Coptic Lexicon of the learned Dr. Woide. There arc 
many words in this lift, that cannot be found in any other languages but the Egyptian and 
old^rifli. This Nomenclatura was found by Pet r us a Valle^ in 161 5, ne^ Grand Cah-o, in 
the hands of fome peafants. It contains, fays Peter, many old Egyptian words, facred and 
profane, now grown obfolete to the Egyptians themfelvcs. Caylus obferves, we know as 
little of the Egyptian dialeft, as we do of their charafters. The Egyptian language is cer- 
tainly one of the moft ancient in the world, and probably an original or mother tongue, 
formed at the confufion of Babel. The ftriking affinity of the old Irilh with this language 
affords fuch a proof of the authority of the ancient hiftory of Ireland, as muft be admitted 
with ftrong evidence. 

ScythsB in facris JEgyptiorum inftrufti ab exercitu Ramfis, qui jam annos ante Sefoftrim 
circiter centum, Lybia, ^Ethiopia, Medis, Perfis, Badris, & Scythis potitus dicitur, fuerunt 
Colchi Scythse, iEgyptiorum coloni. (Georg. Alphab. Tibet.) 

The Indo-Scythae, fays Bryant, occupied the coaft of Syria, under the titles of Belidae, 
Cadmians, and Phoenices — they are calttd Cufeans, Arabians, Eruthrseans, Ethiopians, but 
among themfelves their general patronymic was Cuth, and their country Cutha. 

Bruce found their defendants in the fame part of Ethiopia ; thefe peoi>le, fays he, were 
in Hebrew called Phut^ and in all other languages fhephcrds ; they are fo ftill, for they ftill 
cxift ; they fubfift by the fame occupation — never had another — and therefore cannot be 
miflaken. They are called Balous, Bagla, Beloucee, Berberi, Barabra, Zilla^ and Habab, 
which all iignify but one thing, namely that of {hepherd ; it is very probable, that fome of 

thefe 
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thcfc words fignificd diflfcrcnt degrees among them, as we (hall fee in the fcquel. (Brucc's 
Travels into Abyflinia.) 

In thefe names we recognize the Iriih Palis or Balis^ Buacal, Seal, Barb, Calbarb, 
Fearbaire or Barbaire, all words fignifylng flieep, flieep-grounds, cow-herds, &c &c. 

*' Letten, adds Bruce, at leaft one fort of them, and arithmetical charafters, wc are 
told, were invented by this middle part of die Cuthitcs, while trade and aftronomy, the 
natural hiftory of the winds, and the feafons, were what neceifarily employed the colony/* 

This calls to mind what Smith afferts in his Hiftory of the County of Kerry, ** Cjaffical. 
reading, fays that author, extends itfelf, to a fault, among the lower and poc^rer kind in 
Kerry— many of them, to the taking them off more ufcful works, have greater knowledge 
in this way, than fome of the better fort in other places ; neither is the genius of the com- 
monalty confined to this kind of learning alone, for I faw a poor man, near Blackilones, 
who had a tolerable notion of calculating Epafls, Golden number, Dominical letter, the 
Moon's phafes, and even Eclipfes^ although he had never been taught to read Engliih.'' 

That the old Iriih had books of Aftronomy written in their native tongue, appears \^ a 
fragment of many leaves of vellum, now in the poflcifion of the learned Mr. AiUc. Many 
loofe iheets have £ome under my infpe^Uon, of which we ihall treat hereaiten 
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Egypiiatu 
Athy a negative part - 



An, a negat. part. 
Aiai, increaic 
AU a ftone 
Amoi, I wifh 
Amre, a prince, chief 
Amre, a kneading of bread 
Ani, faimefs, beauty - 
Anoni, rkrhes, luxury 
Aoun, grievous 
Aouon, to open 

Areh, a fervant 
Areghj, terminatioD, end 



Jrijh. 

' Ath, as in Ath-riogbadh, to dethrone ; ath-uair^ not 
now \ ath-la, not to-day ; ath is feldom ufed in this 
fenfe 

- An 
. Ai 
. Ail 

" Mai, mai Gom, I wifh 

- Amir 

- Amri, a kneading trough 

- An, ana 
" Ana 

- Onn, h(Hie, o hone ! 

- Uine, an opening ; uine*og, a little opening, with the 

prefix, fuinneog, a window. See F. 

- Ara 

- Earais 

• Aghjan, 
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bai 



Egyptian. 

Aghjan, without 
Ariki, hoftile 
Afebol, to indulge 
Ad, a prsepofite negative 
Ban, covenant 
Bots, war, vifiory 
Ouoi, a perfoQ 
Adooui, early 
Afti, to crucify 

A(hai, a crowd 

Aflii, to hang 

Baki, a town « 

Bari, a boat, a bark - 

Baflii, a cow 

Befnid, bdonging to copper 

Bel, water - 

Bighii, (hipwreck 

Bok, a fervant, 

Gailou, a bat 

Eioul, a (lag 

Emi, fcience, knowledge 

Mok, ftudy 

Dod, the hand 

Erous, an anfwer 

Dom, to adhere 

Erto, a cubit 

Efie, elated, proud, haughty 

Meine, a mark or fign - 

Schai, a letter, a chara£^er 

Se, the third perfon 
Seini, a phyfician, a doAor 
Soli, a veil - 
Dakoj to periih 



Irijb. 
Gan 

« 

Aireac 

Eafboioidy indulgence^ abfdiaticm 

Ead 

Bann 

Buathas, id&ory 

Aoi 

Adoich 

Ceas, Aoine an cheafta, Good«Friday, on which Chrift 

was (cheafta) crucified 
Eis 
Ais 
Bocan, a houfe ; boftain, a dwelling, from boc. a houfe^ 

and tanam to dwell 
Bans 

BcMS, bois ceil, a wild cow, a cow of the woods 
B^s, copper money 
Bial 

Bach, long^bach ; long^ a fhip 
Buacal, a cow-herd 
Gallun^ a fparrow 
Ail 

Eamh, eamh^dnfi 
Eaman-mhaca, an univerdty ; a celebrated one of thif 

name was in Armagh j Sanfcrit, macaj a college 
Dod, See Ed, Id. 
Arfe, faid he, he anfwered 
Dom, domlac, coagulated milk 
Ortog, a little meafure, an inch 
Eas, eaflabhra, pompous words 
Mionn, a mark, an image, a letter of the alphabet-^ 

Hieroglyphic 
Schi, fee na geug, a letter, /. e. the bloflbm of the 

branch. See the tree alphabet before, p. Ix. 
Sc 

Seanam, to cure, taheal 
Se61 
Deag, death 

Damo, 
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Damo, to (hew, to teach 

Seth, ftrong, brave 
Erhot, a (hip 
Deu, wind 

Phette, the rain-bow - 
Phro, winter 
Phcriou, fplendid 
Pholph, to ftrike 
Phorgh, a divifion 
Oik, bread - 
Op, deftiny, fate 
Shai, the nofc 



Irijh. 

Dam, damoidc, a preceptor, from oide, inftruftion ;• 

damhpupa, a fchool-mafter ; damha, a ftudent 
Sithbe, a general 
Aort, (Armenian Aurth) 
Dea 
Fcitc 

Fuar, cold 

Forai, forai na grian, Aurora 
Bual 
Fairke 

Og. fudog, panis expiationis. Heb. mo fudah 
Upha, upa 
Sai, fairuQ, Train, fron, /. e. fai of run, the face 



Sai, faire, a feaft, a rejoicing or ? C Saoire, la faoire, a holyday, a day of feftivity j feirc, 

5 C feftivity, dinner. 



making merry 
She, wood - 
Sheebol, to go out 
Sheri, a fon, a daughter 



- Sae, faor, a carpenter 

- Shiubhal, to walk abroad 

- Shar, a fon \ fliean-fliior, the cldeft fon ; . fheareach, a 

colt, /. e. fon of a horfe 
Shligh, a knife, ^colter of a plough Sleigh, a fharp inftrument with which they cut peat, 

a fpade 
Shiai, extenfion - - Shi, ihinim, to make an extenilon, to reach 

Shit, a vomit - - Sceith 

Eida, the paffover, the feaft of Eafter lod, a feaft j an iod. Shrove Tuefday 



Chelh, to torture 

Ehrei, above, upon 

Tiehrei, noble 

Eghjeou, a ftiip 

Thaibes, viftory 

Thai, a hill 

Thelel, to kill, to murder 

Thas, a likenefs, a fpe£h-e 

Thoud, to colleft, a crowd 

Thou, wind 

Thoud, to congregate - 

Thod, wine mixed with water 

Tbos, end, termination 



- Ceafan, torture ; aoine an cheafta. Good Friday, or the 

feaft of the Crucififtion 

. Ar 

- Tria, a king 

- Uigc, uighinge, many {hips, a fleet 

- Taibh, taibhreal, the laurel of viftory 
. Tul 

- Teal, teal mac, a parricide, a fon that murders (his father) 

- Tais 

- Tuidme, a crowd 

- Doi, toi, wind ; tua, the north wind 
* Teide, a congregation, a fair 

- Toide, fpirits mixed with water 
. Tus 

Themsy 
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Thems, to bury 



Iten» land - 
lot, a granary 
Ibi, to be thirfty 
loch, the moon 
Fiich, a daemon 
Kadmis, the mulberry tree 
Kaldas, fan£lity, holinefs 
Kealg, a point, an angle 
Kadhed, prudent 
Kas, to break 
Kat, intelleA, fenfe 
Kel, a bell 
Loghj, to ceale 
Ma, give - 
Met, a negative 
Maniak-efpe, a collar, torqoed 
Mokh, affliAion 
N'toms, thou baptlzefl 
Mounhou, and with the article pi- 
mounhou, a diftri^b, region 



\ 



Las, pMas, a tongoe • 
Ooch, the moon, domina maris 
Lemne, a Tea port 



Tomi, a village 



Tamh, taimh-leacht, a burying cam, or heaps of ftoae& 
raifed by thofe who accompanied the corps in time 
of paganifm, (O'Brien) 

Ith 

Ith, com, wheat 

Ibh, drink 

£ac, eag 

Pocan, a little demon ; fei(h, the deftroyer 

Cadmus. See the tree metaphor, in the preceding pagc^ 

Keldei, hence the Culdees of Ireland 

Kealg 

Keadfaoi, pradence; ceadfioi 

Keas, ceas } C founds as K 

Keatfa 

Keol, keolan, a little bell 

Leig, Idg o (bin, ceafe from (doing) that 

Mai, forgive ; mat dhuia ar fiach, forgive w our fiite 

Mith 

Muinke 

M'uc, o m'uchd ! 

Tomam, to baptize, to dip 

Muhan, hence Muban^ now called Munfter, one of 
the provinces of Ireland, which is divided into Deas 
Mubarty South diftri^):, now Defmond ; Tua MuAan^ 
NcMth diftridb, now Thomond; Oir Muhan^ Eaft 
diftrift, now Ormondj and lar Muhan^ or Weft 
diflria 

Lis, lifen 

Eac, eag, the moon ; oice, water 

Luimne, Luimnoic, the fea port of the River Shannon ; 
hence Luimnac is Iriih for Limerick, feated on that 
river. Limerick is a corruption of Laimri-oiCy on the 
water edge; hence India-Limyricaj bounded and 
watered by the Ganges, Indus, Perfian gulph, the 
Cafpian fea, and the Jihon, the ancient feat of the 
Aire-Coti. Sec preface 

Tuam 

u Rouchi, 
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Rouchi, night 
Sobi, holy 

Nead, wind 
Niphoui, heaven 
Niat, fcience, wifdom - 
Efoueb, a prieft 

Ouini, a harp 
Outouet, green 
Ohi, a flock 
Rako, to write 
Rad, t'rad, a foot 
Raih, to meafure 
Red, rod, to rife, oriri 
Re, to do - 
Rokh, a fire, incendium 
Sad, to caft, to throw - 
Shiol, gens, people, nation 
Shne, a net 
Shot, hard 
Shorn, fummer 
Phikohi, a weaver's beam 
Phos, more, many 
Phota, anus, podes 
Chello, old 
Chok, to war 
Hel, helai, to fly 

Sihap, to judge 

Hli, any one 

Chra, the face 

Hob, work 

Chot, to navigate 

C'hot, oportet 

Ghal, a pledge 

Gho, to announce, proclaim 

Ghaph, winter 



Iri/h. 

Reagh 

Soib, foib-fgeul, holy ftory, the name of the gofpel in 

Irifli 
Neid, Dia neid, ^olus 
Neamh, neav 
Nath, Dia naith, Minerva 
£a(b-og, a bifliop ; eafb fignifies dignity. An i ^..^^ 

hurt), og devout, the Yogee of the Brahmins 
Aine, muflck 
Uathath 

Aoi, whence aoire, a fliepherd 
Racam, I write 
Troid, T fervile 
Reis, a fpan 

Rad, rad a dearglus, Aurora, the rifing of the red light 
Re, done 

Rogh, pyra, a funeral pile for burning a dead body 
Saidoir, a thrower, a carter of darts, a foldier 
Shiol, fiol feed, iflue, tribe, clan 
S^n, fein 
Sheod, adamant 
Samh, Samhra 
Figeach, fighedoir, a weaver 
Fos^ moreover 

Putog, circulus ani. See og, circular 
Cailleach, an old woman ; cailleachas, dotage 
Coga, war 
Eolar, iolar, an eagle; (eit a feather) eitile, a wing^ the 

feathers of flight 
Seibti, a judge 
Eile 
Cm 
Obar 

Cot, a boat 
Caitfc 
Geall 

Gochaire, and gochman, a mafter of ceremonies 
Gamh-ra 

Chin, 
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Ghin, aAion 

Ghinnau, the countenance 

Ghoi, a fhip 

Ghiphe^ to poflefs 

Ghro, viftory 

Gratia, religion, holinefs 



Irijb. 

• Ghnim, I do, I aft 

. Gni 

- Uige 

- Gabh 

- Cro 

- Garaitj a faint 



The Irijh Language collated with the Hindoq/lanee. 

N. B. Thofe words in the Hindooftanee common to the Arabic are omitted, as thejr will 
be found in the Iriih Dictionary. 

In the Hindooftanee D and T are commutable. 

D Is often changed to J, as, dhemur, jheemur, a chairman ; duhez, juhez, a dowry. 

The Nagaree has no F, and is often rendered by P, Ph. 

R Is convertible into L, and L into R. 

Ch is fometimes hard, fometimes foit, as Chuchha^ Kukka^ Uncle, Duchhin^ or Duk-- 
binj South ; Luchmee^ or Lukhme^ riches. 

Thefe remarks are from the Hindooftanic Dictionary, a moft laborious work, compofed 
by Mr. Gilchrift, and printed at Calcutta, 1798, whence the following words are taken. 



Hindooftanee. 

Agun 

Aeu 
Aoo 

Ahar 

Age ? 
Aga 5 

Arog 

Aggea 

Anan 

Ag 
AKm 

Amar 
Aefaar 



Englijb. 
fire 

age 

food, aliment 

before, in front 

a belch 

a command 

dominion 

face 

fire 

learned 

a general 

theology 



IriJh 

• aghna, to kindle a fire 

- aoi 

• aran, bread; airesu*, diet, food 

- aghal 

• bruch 

- agh, alaw 

- falamhn'uga ; fal, a prince 

- aodhan, eehan 

- dagh 

- oUam 

- amar, pi. omra ; amar uile omra, generaliilimo, 

Ar. LaoIM ^^I ameer ool oomra 

. - aofarach. See Eeihoor 

L 2 Arc ! 
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IriJb. 


Arc! 




O! 


• ara! 


Akas 




flcy 


acas, aether 


Afa 




aftafi* 


afan 


Baloo 




fand 


bul, bal, fand bank 


Ban 




water 


> the river Ban 


Bifekh 




abundance, increafe • 


bifeach 


Bhaflia ? 
Buchun 5 




fpecch 


** beaihcna 


Beet 




cattle 


beatbah 


Bhoot 




apparition 


. buitfeach, a witch, fuppofed capable of raiiing 
apparitions 


Ban 




an arrow 


> ban-fach, the ban of the Sacae ; gun-bume, a 








javelin, from goa to wound 


Bhikharee 




a beggar 


- poccairc 


Baluk 




aboy, a brat 


- ballach 


Bora 




big 


. borr 


Bohit 




a fhip 


- bad, a boat 


Bura 




boiftcrous 


- buara 


Bunnee 7 
Bunnrcc j 




a bride 


. bean na bainfe 

• 


Bunnana 




to build 


. bunnaim, I build 


Bhar 




to carry '^ 




Bharee 




a cargo > 


beiram, I carry : beirt, a load, a burdea 


Bhurtee 




a burthen j 




Bal-na 




to bum 


- beal, fire 


Bad 




wind 


- bad 


Buttee 




a candle 


► buite, fire 


Bar 




water 


- bar, tobar, T fervilc 


Bokh 




a goat 


boc 


Bror 




fpring, fountain 


- bior, tobar 


Buradurec 




brother 


* breathair, i. e. bar*athair 


Bhudeful 




clumfy, clownifh 


p bodach 


Burpa 




to be on foot 


• breiba 


Bhar 




dignity 


^ barr 


B, hou 




fear . 


' uab 


B9 hcc, our-bhee 


whatever dfe 


- ar bi 


Bui" 


m 


force 


. bal 


Buia, buhat 


m 


great, eminent 


- buahach 



Been', 
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Been, 


• a harp 


bin, mufick; binne, mufician 


Been-kar 


- a harper 


' cor, mufick 


Bera 


• a float 


baris, a boat 


Boodh 


. intelleA 


' bud, wife 


Byhrce 


- an heifer 


.birach 


Beer 


- a hero 


bar, rug {^ an bar, he was the hero of the day 


Bughee 


- a horfe fly 


beachann-capal, a little horfe fly 


j^oodha 


« old men, adults 


' buidhne 


Banoo 


- lady 


• bean-uafal 


Butooa 


- a purfe 


• buifte 


Baran 


- rain 


• bhfearain 


Bari(h 


- rain 


farais, fraifli, a (hower 


Boka 


a ram 


. boc, he goat 


Bhurtcc 


- a cargo 


. beirt 


Bare 


. laft 


- barr, end, extremity 


Bank 


- a ring 


- feine, feng, big 


Booneead 


- root 


• bunadhas 


Byr 


- fpitc 


- bhear, aith-bear, aith-bhir, repetition of fpite 


Bhao 


- price 


* phiu 


Bharec 


• fat 


• barra 


Bar 


- hair 


> barr, hair of the head. See ulag 


Bukhera 


* tumult 


- buaic, gar-buaic 


Bilona 


- to chum 


* ballan, a chum 


Bureeaee 


- violence 


- bmghah 


Bol 


- fpeech, voice 


- bl6r, blachd, beal-gach, prattling 


Baola 


- mad 


- bohalah 


Boul 


• urine 


- bual 


Bhyo 


• was 


. bi 


Baquee 


• to want 


• eas-baigim 


Baz 


* fornication 


- baois 


Bhakha 


- fpeech 


bagh, a word 


l^ra 


. deaf 


. bohar 


Bale 


• as 


» abhla 


Bhoor 


- a fpring 


• bior, fpring water 


Bhur 


- to water 




Burg 


- lightning 7 

- fplendour 3 


• breac 


Bhuruk 


Bhujna 


* to worfliip 


- buaih, woribip 



Bhola 
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Bhula 


- 


good 




m 


.bil 


Byhra 


m- 


deaf 




tm 


bouhr 


Bad 


- 


a poet 




- 


bard, a poet 


Bhat 


• 


a bard 




- 


bad, wife 


Birdyt 


to 


a trumpet, figuratively 


' a 


bard 


Bus 


- 


enchantment 




- 


buitfeach, a witch 


Bafun 


. • 


a bafon 


• 




baiiin, from bais, water ; in the Agra dialed 
bhiftee, a waterman, Hunter's Trav. As, 
Ref. V. vi. 


Bo 

Bolena 


- 


fmell 
to fmell 


I 


- 


t>olah^ to fmell 


Chal 


- 


manner, cuflom, fa(hi( 


)n 


chiol, oir-chiol, oir, formerly, before 


Cheen-tcc 


- 


an ant 




- 


feangan 


Chah 


- 


appetite 




.- 


cio-cras, ocras 


Chhota 


• 


abbreviated 


* 


- 


cutach 


Khinga 


m 


athletick 




- 


cong, hence cong-cais, conqueft; conghaii, 
bravery ; congnam, to aflift, to help, &c. 


Kara 


* 


heinous 




« 


cuire, do reir a chuire, according to his'heiao 
oufnefs 


Coofna '> 
Sokna j 


9 


to abforb 




- 


fuchara 


Koo, ko 


m 


to, at 




. 


go 


Koul 


m 


a word 




w 


cal and focal, F partic, mfep. 


Kuhnoot 


- 


fpeech 




- 


.caint 


Kunneca 
£ani, Sanfcrit 


i* 


a virgin 
a virgin 


} 


- 


caini, caidhni 


Chanet 


• 


moon 




- 


cann, full moon 


Ch, ullc-dar 


. 


annular 




- 


cuil 




- 


circular 




^ 


cuihil, a fpining wheel ; cul-mhaire, a wheel- 
wright 


Kumeenu 


■ 


vulgar, common 


— 


commonta 


Churkhce, 
JPer. -1 churk 


\ 


a fpinning whed 


- 


ciorc, a ch-clc 


Kul ^ 




reft 




- 


colam^ to fleep 


Kutuk 




an army 




- 


cath 


Kurra 




to raife 




m 


corra-ghim 


<janfec 




point of an arrow 


- 


gun-bhuine, a javelin. See bonfach 


Khangcc 




tame 




m 


cannfa 



IChaea 
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Khaea 




eaten 




^ cahoo, cathadh 


Chulna 




to go 




- fhoolam, I go j bi go (hool, be gone 


Khoonta 




i^ickcd 




• cionti 


Qubur, Kubur 




a tomb 




- cabara 


Kahia 




fick 




- caola, fick to death 


Kheefu 




a purfe 




- ciofe, cifte 


Khad 




damage 




- ur-choid 


Kurwa 




bitter, four 




- garv 


Kuzeeu 




law fuit 




- cuife 


Kala. 




black 




- cal, caile 


Kaluk 




blacknefs 




- caileach 


Chook 




blunder 




- feachran 


Khas 




facred 




- cois, facred ; cois-reacam, to confecratc 


Kooch 




brcaft 




- uchd 


KumaB 




a bow 




- coman 


Choonchee 




a dug 




- iheena, fiona 


Kooch 7 
Ch, hotec 5 - 




bubby 




- cibch, cio£b 


K, hut-kccra 




a bug, beetle 


*- ciarog, ke»6g. 


Khulut 




an honorary 


dfefs 


- cuilidh, drefs, a fuit of clothes 


Chj-hoot 




but 




- acht 


Kurkurana 




to cackle 




- kark, cearc, a hen 


Khiyat 




a taylor 




- coitit, a needle, an awl i Ch^ OOn chatat, fuerc 


Chirooa 
Sanfcrit, curray 


( 


a cauldron' 




- coire 


Khoo(hee-jufhn 




a caroufal 




» cuiihir 


Kum 




little, fmaU 


\ 




Kumur 




the waift 


. caom 


Qumecs 




afhirt 




- caimfe 


Choi 




behaviour 




- gml 


Chabna 




to chew 




- cagna ; cab, the mouth 


Kook 




harmony 




- cairke 


Ch, hulna 




to cheat 




- cHluin, fraud 


Kheenat 




a cheat 




• cnat, a knave 


Kool 




kindred 




* gaoil 


Koela 




coal 




- gual 


Kam 




connexion - 




- comh 



Kuchubjcr 
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Kuchuhrec 


a* 


court of juflice 




cdfire 


Choukcl 


• 


coy 




fgaol 


Kurtar 


- 


creator 




kartoir, kuirthoir, cruithoir 


Kai 


m 


death 




kal, ceal 


Chuttee 


- 


decay 




caithea 


Chule 


- 


departure 




ihool, fiul 


Kofli 




a dictionary 




caiihe, caife mor breithar, the great didlionary 
of verbal roots — title of a diftionary in my 
poflefEon 


Chourus 


- 


even 


• 


corr, cor no comeir, even or odd 


Chuhla 


• 


dirt 


« 


caloir 


Chukia 


- 


a diftria 


• 


cuig 


Kutuk 


• 


an army 


- 


cath, war ; cathal, a wamor, a proper name. 



Khura 


fair, honefl 


Khel 


a frolick 


Khel, khilee 
Kyloo-Iu 
Khal 
Kes 


fport, play, game 

fleep 

a hog 

hair 


Cbonkw 
Khaleeh 


JHft 

to lack 


Kora 


a maid 


Chhoottee 


leave 


Cha 


love 


Chithura 


a rag 


Chaheee 


muil 


Kuiha 


raw 


Kum 


{lender, fmall 


Kim 

Khoda, -s 
P. (OcL Khoda. C 
6cc Eefhoor j 


fun beam 

God 

pronounced 
fies the Trit 



as Cathal O Con-cobhar, which is now 
written Charles O'Connor ; Ar. kuttal, a. 
foklier 

- coir 

* deas 
-^ cln, cluith 

- cdah, cullah 

* caileach 

- cais 

- cochaih 

- caillte, lacking 

- garait 

- chead 

- tocha, T fervile 

- ceirt 
. caife 

* tacas 

* caom 

* grian, the fun 

- Coide, CoimhdS, God ; of this Irilh ward, 
pronounced Code, O'Brien endeavours to make us believe it figni« 
fies the Trinity, not knowing that id Cad was a name of the God 
Belus, /. e. the only one } the Jews often cxprcfled God by cnp 
Kom (Schult. GaOcl). 

Karce-gur 
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Hindrance, 
Karec-gnr 



Chukkue 
Shokh, chufhru 

Kar 

Kccra 
Kenchwa 

Kont 

Kuraa 

Sanf. KuruDum 
Bengalee, Koron 
Perf. Kurdun 

Kurut, kurta^ 

Kuzee, u 

Keas 

Dookh 
Dena 



Englijb. Irijh. 

a tradefinan . - ciurtha, bought ; clura^ merchantable 

This word was imported by the Aire-Coti, or primitive Irilh, from the 
Eafl:. Chaldee mo cirife venditio, emptio, negotiatio, Ar. Jf kar, 

comraercium — and hence T think the name of Ciura or Kerry, and 
Ciurce or Cork. The ports of Kerry and Cork were much refortcd 
to for traffic, and here the Ah-e-Coti firfl landed from Spain, and on 
Sliab Mis, or the Mountain of Mis, they fought their firft battle 
with the aborigines, according to Iriih hiftory. 

!-• coirc - ? A,onr /./N.', 

whorifh .jfliag,coii 

work - ceaM, kard, a workman- 

a worm - ker6g, cnuv 

a fpear " coine 



coire 



I 



to do, to put, to foftn cuiram, I do, I place, put 

to create ^ cuilthoir, creator 

caufe ' • cuife 

a guefs • geafa 

to do, to adminiftet as 7 « 
agent, to apply 3 ^^^ 



{ 



Daon 
Dubba 


" > ambufcade 


- 


duma 


Dul 


- an army 


« 


dail, dail cath, a pitched battle 


Dak 


- a meflenger 


- 


tac-daire 


Dao 


• a hatchet 


m 


tuah 


Dal 


• a branch 


- 


dal, hence dal a tribe, a branch of the family. 
See craobh 


Dahna 
Daghna 


' > to bum 


- 


daighna 


Drik 


• enchantment 


. 


draoc 


Samoo-drik 


- chiromancy 


« 


dama-draoc, darna-dec^c, foib-draoc 


Dor 


- a line 


• 


dora 


Dharee 


• cord 


- 




Dzam 


- a church 


M 


daim 

Din 
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Din 


.^ 




Dcwus 


->day 


- dia. See dhoon 


Dee, a 


-^ 




Deo 
Deota 


" > a deity 


• * dia 


Diwec 


- divine 


- diaha 


Des 


- region 


- defies, dus 


Dooara 


• a door 


• doras 


Dhak 


- fear 


- agli, droc 


Daghna 


- to fire 


» daigh,* fire 


Dhuj 


. elegance of figure 


- deas 


Dhalna 


- to form 


• dealbham 


DhooQ 


• CO labour 


* duah, labour ; whence dia, day, the time of 
labour 


Derkur 


- late 


'- deireadh 


Dureea 


- the fea 


• deire 


Dhurka 


• fear 


- droch 


Dekna 


. to fee 


• dearcam 


Dhooa 
Dood 


' i fmokc 


- deahac, toit 

4 


Dolna 


- to go 


. dul 


Ducheio 


- fouth 


- deaf, deafan 


Def 


- native 


- dus, hence 




I think; Ind-duf-tan^ 


the native country on the River Ind, a name given by 




our Aire^Coti. 




Dookhd 


- work 


- duagh 


Dol 


- a baiket 


. dail 


Doonec 


- the worU 


* dowan 


Ejad 


» invention 


- ead ; fee ead, in the profpeAus ; hence eadar, 
uadar, an author ; Ar. Ocik.1 1 wajed, an 
mventor 


Eeflioor,Efur,Ifwur God 


- Aofar 


Achar 


- theology 


- aofarah 


Eurghu 


- to amble 


. cirghim, to ride; fel, horfe; fal-reighira, to 
amble 


Eeza 


- vexation 


* eifi, vexatious 


Ek 


- one 


- gac, every one ; n'eac, any one 


Elm 


- art, fcience, learning * oUam 


Elmofuzl 


* arts and fciences 


• ollamh-afiofal 



£e 



'.. 
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Ec 


• this, it, he 




€ 


Ichha 


- dcfirc 




eifc 


Eejad 


• contrivance, invention 


I • 


cad ; fee ead-armeas in diftionary 


In 


» them 




in, fin 


Eear, yar 


- a friend 




eiri$ 


Ercc 


- the heel 




iar, hind-part ; iar*ba], ear-bal j hind-member, 
tail 


Fidwcc 


fubjeft, fervant 


m 


feod 


Faedu 


C benefit, intereft, gain, 
X fervice, profit. 


\ 


feidhm 


Fad 


• doer, agent 




fel 


Feci 


- an elephant 




fil 


Faluk 


. fky 




fiac-amhnas, heaven 


Fun 


• art 




fonn 


Firdoos 


- paradifc 




faradhais 


Furokht 


. fale 




reicht, ftcicht 


Fitr 


. breaking the feft 




fitr 


Faza 


• learned 




fiofal 


Fujr 


dawn 




feafgar 


Faedum-und 


• ufeful 




feidhmal 


Ghat, khat 


- fin 




cathua, fin ; ni leig finn an Cathua, lead us not 
into temptation j literally, permit us not to 
fin. Ch. Ktsn cbata^ pedtratum. 


Goon 


art, {kill 




gun, gunus, fi^lful i gunta, an engineer 


Gahuk 7 
Khwahan 3 


a buyer 




coivce 


Ghaona 


to wound 




gonam 


Goochha 


a bunch 




gas 


Ghyrut 


fpirit, dignity, zeal 




gearait, a (aint, a virgin* 


Ghazee 


> a champion 




gaife 


Gool 


• charcoal 




gual : 


Gohar 


a cry, a bellow 




gaire 


Ghutana 


to curtail 




cutahnam 


Gulcc 


a defile 




glaic 


Gur-creca 


a goat-lierd ^ 




• 


Bher 


a Iheep > 




gotu-'aora, aora, a ihepher4 


Bher-hara 


a ihepherd j 






Gurha 


- a hole 




pai — shear* ^9 pi, particula cxpletiva 



M 2 Ghor» 



-. jf-*. . '- 



.^ 






'■ ■* 



haadr 
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Ghora 


- a horfc 


- 


greah, gour 


Gurm 


- hot, warm 


- 


gurm 


Gou 


- a cow 


.. 


gco 


Ghumfan 


« war, battle 


M 


gumha 


Goyaee 


- fpeech 


- 


guh 


Gula 


• voice 


- 


gloir 


Ghool-ghoolu 


C a tumult, uproar, la- 7 
\ mentation 3 


gul, dr-goil 


Gula, geela, jal 


- water, wet 




gil, water 


Gurna 


- to heap 




caraa 


Ghera 


* near 




gcarr 


Jhurgra 


- combat 




ughra 


Ghur 


- a houfe 




goir, habitation 


Jcc 


- yes 




(6 


Jins 


- gender 




infce 


Jal 


- a net 




ico,chal, c fervile 


Joon 


- time 




uine, (iun 


Jhol 


- feed 




iiol, ihiol 


Juna 


• fon 




'nion, Ch. T>3 nin, fillus 


JunuQCC 


« mother 




• *naing 


Har 


^ andk 




arr 


Hoo 


- fame 




rua 


Iftrcc 


^ a womaa 




flrea-pac, a wicked woman, a whore 


Lacq 


'- able 




laoc, a champion 


Luracc 
Luracck 


- battle 

. to give battle 


( 


luireac, a war^drefs, a coat of mail 


Luhr 


- the fea 




lear 


Lukuk 


- glitter 




lucar, glittering 


Lana 


- to breed 




leana, coire 


Loiinda 


- a boy, child, brat 




leanbh, children } luan, an adult, a fon 


Lon 


. fait 




lin, the fea ; leana, a fait marlh 


Lccroo 


• aflxe calf 




' lee, a calf 


Ludon 


- a cargo 




luchd 


Lootcra 


- a robber 




. flotjure, S fervile 


Lung 


- to halt 




- lang, lang-feilr, ildc lines of a horfc or cow 


Lotna 


* to wallow 




lafam, iom-latam 


Lok, log, khulq 


- people 




luchd 


Mcrou, 


• axis of the globe 




r mihr, mu*, mir-geart 

Maia 
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Mara 




killed 


Muha, mota 




eminent 


Mirt 




death 


Mel 




chime of bells, harmony 


Mota 




fet 


Milh 




fait 


Mullah 




a failor 


Mutkee 




a chum 


Moon, 




a fage 


Mudh 




middle 


Meean 




gentle 


Mukhun 
Musik 


]' 


butter J 


Mohru 




aflieU 


Muhfool 




a tax • 


Moofh 




vulgar ^ 


Ma! 




wealth 1 
wealthy ^ 


Maldar 




Mihnut 




work 


Milna 




to meet ? 


Neech 


\ 


any one ; a cofilQiOQ 7 
perfon 3 


Nefcha 




low, below 


Nao 




afliip 


Nek 




good 


N^o 




juftice, law - 


Nuruk 




hell, the abode of ferpent 


Nihaec 




an anvil 


Nurd 




backgammon • 


Nya 




a maiden 


Nath 




mafler 


Nam 




title, name 


Nigut 




naked 


Ni 


• 


a negative 


Ni faedu 




ufdefs 


Nuhana 




to wafli 


Qom 




a camel 



marv 

maih, maith 

irt, mirt, mord 

meillan, a little bell ; fee kel in the Egypt. 

meit, uimite 

maluach, {alt«mar{h 

meallah 

muithge 

muin, muinte-luchd, philofophers; fee lok 

meadhon 

min, meen 

J^^l frefh butter; muighe, a chum 

muireach (the murex) 

meas 

tomais, T fervile 

maladair, a rich farmer, a great land-hol4ep:« 

p. jli^JLo inaUar^ rich 
monar 
malam 

neach 

nios, neeih, a ffaip 

naoi, a (hip, and the name of Noah 

neoc 

neav 

nar-alke 

'neoin 

nard, beart-nard, die game of nard, back.- 

gammon 
ni, a daughter, a neice 
nath, nathan, noble 
ainm 
nocht 
ni 

ni feidhm 
ni-yeana 
onn, ahorfe 

Oontra 
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Oontra 


burden of a fong 


> aontra 


Oordoo 


high 


- ard, arda 


Ocht 


doleful 


* ucht 


Ootara 


a thoroughfair 


oghtar, ootar, Q. ootar-ard, &c. &c. 


Pan 


water 


ban, the river Ban 


Poot 


' a child 


. poth, a fon, a boy, dearbh-phiuthr, a lifter 


Pet 


. matrix 


pit, pudendum mul. 


Pyfa 


• money 


- pifa 


P, hufa 


fwampy 


> baife. See bais 


Par 


- bank of a river 


• part 


Pifach 


> a demon 

• 


• pifeoc, a witch 


Poor 


- a building 


• port, a houfe 


Poora, purao 


- a camp 


• port, long.port, &c. &c. 


Poora , 


- a village 


- purin 


Pal 


- a fail 


> pal-maire, a rudder, i. e. that governs the fails 


Rona 


» to lament 


b,ron, lamentation 


Ry 


- rate, land-rent 


. ru, wages, hire 


Rus 


• myftery 


run, myftery } rus, knowledge, ikill 


Roj 


• lamentation 


roi&r 


Ry,yut 


- farmer, cultivator 


• rait 


Rouihun 


. light 


* ruihin, light 


Ranee 


- a queen 


rian 


Ruce 


» bran 


- ruifc, bark 


Rufaee 


• knowledge 


• rus 


Rugs 


» dance^^ ball 


- rinke 


Roen 


- hair 


- roin 


Rat 


• night 


• reag 


Ruth 


- a chariot 


. roth, cread-roth 


Rit, root 


* feafon 


» rath, cheara rath, the four feafons 


Rut 


- coition 


- riut, comh-riatuin 


Ruchana 


- to celebrate 


- reacham. See khas 


Seenu 


•> the bread 


- sin, (heen 


Suchaee 


- hearty, cheerful 


- fugach 


Sonta 


- a club, a mace 


- fonn ' 


Shaer 


' a poet 


- (hear, harmony 


Sootar 


• a carpenter 


» faothar 


Sookwar 


- delicate 


» focair 
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T,haa 


• a web 


Turaec 


- a foot 


lurrara 


- fire 



T,heck 
Tccruthcc 
Tat, tutta 



Irijh. 

fidh, good genius 
fuan 
fic 

llabun 
focar 
fafaire 

fiter-ne, a harp .^ 

fean, hence feannach, a fox 
fiortaire, an executioner of malefeftors 
fiorr-alach, rape 
fearb, bitter 
fearrah 

tal^ to cut, an axe, &c. ; tailm, arms, cutting 
tools; talifg, fume inftrument of war, 
(Shaw) 
taihg 

tria, a wave, the tide flowing j ath-tria, the ebb 
tearc 
tria, tri 
trein 

tamiing, pulling 

tulac, tulac^, from locam, I divorce, T fervile, 
teac, a dwelling 
port-tus, finging beads, I think, or beads to 

fing to, a rofary, a mafs book, (Shawj. 

Per. J I -^ huzar, beads for faying prayers. 

Japonefe, tfuzu, beads ufed at devotion 
tannai 
traoih 
tarra, fire ; crois tarra, a lighted ftick 

Hence croh-tarranj the proclamation-fire, a lighted fignal to take up* arms, 
by fending a burning ftick from place to place with* great expedition ; 
(Shaw) — it was a fire-beacon made on the hills, viz. pn taran, and 
occurs in this fenfe in Efai« 30. 1 7. crois is the Ch. pd caraz, procla- 
mavit. By the Brehon laws, it was death to extinguifti the fire of 
Belus, or, the crpis-tarran 

good • tacar 

a pilgrim - deorathd^ 

hot " teith, hot } teitan, the fun 

Tea 
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Sidh 


a faint 


Sona 


. fleep 


Sookha 


. dry 


Sabooa 


► foap 


Sook 


• eafy 


Sufuree 


» a traveller 


Sitar 


- a guitar 


Scana 


* fagadous 


Shuranit 


. villany 


Sur-fon 


. muftard 


Sibr 


. aloes 


Soorahee 


. a bottle 


Talwar 


' a cutlafs ' • 


T^ug 


- a thief, a dieat 


Tir-na 


- to fwim, to float 


T,haraek 


few 


T,honr 


- a place, a fetttlement 


Tcohr 


. afaft 


Torna 


- to pull 


Tulak 


* a divorce 


Tik-na 


- to dwell 


Tus-bcc 


- rofary, beads 



liaiviU 
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Tcz 


- hot 


Uluk 


- hair 


Ulao 


• a bonefire 



Irijh 



Ufl 

Ufl 
Ufeel 



P,hul 
Urn 



Uhl rAr.) 
Ych 

Y5yam 
Yane 

Yek 



teas 



in 



. uica, the beard. See alka In the Zend 

• uUa,* a place of devotion in times of paganifm, 

where the facred fires were kept burning ; 

Whence, with T fervile, TuUa, the name of feveral of the round towers, 

in which thofe fires were kept— and hence Ulta-meas, the bonefire-tax^ 

the contributions gathered by the mummers on the eve of All Saints. 

Ulla agus Clogas an Naoimh Cholmain ; the Ulla and the belfry of 

Saint Colman ; U//a an teampuilly the facred fire of the temple, now 

tranflated, the Calvary of the church. See O'Brien, who derives 

Tul from it, fignifying the relifts of the Saints ; alfo tula an teampuillj 

the place where bones and fculls are heaped ujp 

feed, breed - fiol 

root, origin 7 C uafal^ noble, well bom ; Duine-uafal^ Sir ; Bean 

genuine, noble 3 C uafal^ Madam. See Uafal in the Profpe^s. 

Thefe words, ufed in common in Ireland, are not to be found in any of the 

Celtic dialers, nor the following, viz. Ual or Uaill, as in Lhwyd. Cead 

ar ual Omra, head or chief of all the nobles ; Ar. J A Ulu, lords, 

mafters, a lord; ^J/| J^l Ulu'l* Emr, emperors, generals; i 

like manner, Uachtarard, an emperor, a chieftain, is the Hindooftanee 
ikhteard^ a man in power, (Gilchrift) from the Indo-Scythian root 
uachtary uppermoft; whence uachtaran, a prefident, a governor; 
uachtaran na fagairt, the chief of the priefts, the high prieft — and 
hence the motto of tlie O'Brien family, Lamb laidir an uacbdair^ 
the ftrongeft hand uppermoft 

fruit - ul 

I 

Hence the firft perfon, indicative mood prefent tenfe, terminates in am^ 
which the Lexiconifts have expreffed in Englifh as the infinitive, viz : 
deanam^ to do; eifcinij to cut oflf; dronam^ to affirm, &c. &c. 
people • eile 

It - e 

time, feafon - aim, aimfir 

videlicet - eadhan, pronounced eayan. See the letter D 

in the Profpeftus 
one - neac, eac, any one ; gac, every one 

The affinity of the Irifii with the Sanfcrit will be fliewn in another work. Its great 
affinity with the Punic, and Punico Maltefe, has been proved in an Effay on the Antiquity 
of the Irifh Language, in which was given a tranflation of the Punic fpecch in Plautus. 
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OF A 



DICTIONARY 



QP TMI 



IRISH LANGUAGE, 



COLLATED WITH THE CHALDJEAN AND ARABIC, 



AS A PROOF OF TftE VERACITY OF THE FOREGOING HISTORY^ 



BEFORE we proceed. It is neceflary to inform the reader that the Irifli takes, or re- 
quires the fame fervile letters as the Chaldsean and Hebrew languages do, which are aUb 
common in the Arabic. This is a principal point in the formation of all Oriental languages, 
that has not been noticed by Iriih Lexiconifls, and has caufed a wonderful confufion. 

S E R V I L E S. 

K, A. Sometimes forms the future, fometimes betokens the prseter ; as an ait a ttiocfadb y?, 
from whence he (hall come j deirimj I fay ; a deir, he faid. A is fometimes ufed for 
L, abarantj I fpeak, labaram, I fpeak ; from bar fpeech ; the fame in the Chaldee, 
N (A) eft fervile ab initio ut *? (L) Buxtorf ; nsi bar loqui. A is fometimes a nega* 
trve as in the Pehlvi ; a baihj not at home ; a h'Eirinnj out of Ireland. 

3, B. A particle, fignifying, according to, condition i Culy a club ; bacul, a ftaff; caint^ fpeech; 
bacanta, prating. 

n, H. Although not allowed to be a letter, is often ufed emphatically or pathetkally, like the 
Heth of the Chaldee — do boireadb le hingnlbh cean, to plough with four-footed beafb. 

K 3, C. Like, 



a PROSPEC TV S. 

D, C. Like, for, as, contrafted for co, ceo. Nia, a maid ; catnip a virgin ;. ai/ey confuCon j 

cai/e, difcord ; arba^ carbhj a chariot. 
% L, To, for ; it is alfo emphatical ; bar^ abar^ fpeech ; labhara^ to fpeak ; n^a bar^ 

exprellit verbis. 
t), M. Forms nouns, and is emphatical : ac^ kindred ; mac^ a fon ; ed^ to handle ; mad^ a 

hand ; it is fometimes a note of comparifon : oidcy an affembly ; moide^ a convention, a 

court. 
D, N. Is often ufed for M, as a fervile : ar tCathmr^ our father ; ar rCarm^ our root, origin, 

forefather. D et 3 fervilia, quandoque ut radicalia exprimi (Bochart). Radices 

Hebraicas non inconfideratius forfan aliqui auxerunt, dura addititias & pra?fixas literas 

non diftinxerunt a radicalibus (Thommaffinus). 
U?, S. n, T. Are commutable, as in the Hebrew, S implying who, or which j Coti, Scoti, 

they who are Coti. 
•» 9 F. Is not reckoned a fervile, but an expletive particle, like the ChaUaean > Q phi,, and the 

Arabic v^ F, which Golius calls particula infeparabilis, and Richardfon a prefixed 
particle of inference : cal^ focaly a word ; locals focla^ a palace. 

NEGATIVES PREFIXED. 

A. out of, from, wanting, &c.; a ftntiy from us: funt oppofita ^"n^ fariaj liberum, et 

NnoK qfiriay prohibitum, (Buxt.). 
An. Ain. Ch. p« ain^ particula negativa ; dearbhj fure, certain j andearbhj uncertain ; if 

followed by ^ Of 1, it is written in : ia ban bas dearbh^ agus an aimftr indearbb / 

death is certain, and the time uncertain* 

Ead, is the Egyptian ady and the Arabic OsC ad^ negative, implying of no value, 

Ni, Nih, Nios, ufed promifcuoufly, P- / ^ «^ Ar. . ^ nehl. 

*« •• 

Ab is feldora ufed : nar ab leo^ Jet him not live ; it is fometimes aflixed : gear^ near ; garaby 

not ck>fe j Ch. rdi^ cum negativa femper ufitatur, Ar» . il abi. 

•• 

Eas, from the Chaldee mm afa^ to deftroy, to dlminifh. 

Mi, Chaldee o (M.) praefixa litera, M negationem includit, unde Grsecorum Mi, non ita. 

m« owy lux, mwo meouray fpelunca, ex mey negante, et owy lumen (Thom.). Ar.. 

l#o ^^^9 non. 
Mith, is the Egyptian negative, mei.^ 
Do, Di, is the Arabic lo daay imperfed, infirm* 

Each, 
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Each, Eagh, is the Pcrf, ^^ hej. ^N>Jb heech^ not, none, of no account. 
Gar, iongar, Ar. ^c ghair^ no, not, except, diflferent. 

Be, is feldom ufed ; be-tibhj bai-tibbj inteftatc (fee tib.) P. . j be^ a primitive article^ 

•• 
or prepofition, without* 

La. Laceir^ not good ; la-baonadhy diilunulation ; la-graitby ralhnefs ; Ch. K^ la, Ar. i/ la, 

nee, non. 

Amh, obfcurity, imperfedion ; amadan, not learned, a fool, Ch. L3D1NI aumniy obfcuratura* 

AUGMENTATIVES PREFIXED. 

Im, ioma, iomad, mead, much, many, encreafe. Ch. mil hama^ Ar. Joa^ meet. 

In, fit, proper, h*>3n hinia. 

Deach, deagh, good, pure. Ch. ndt deca. Ar. -^^j adukh. 

Fal, to do, to aft, is often prefixed to verbs } Ch. ^v^ pbalj Ar. ^J^fal^ operari, agerc. 



TH is always an hiatus in Irifii ; as, hot bar ^ read bobar^ deaf; botbra^ read bobra^ a town ; 
ceatbraj read cabara^ four. See p. xxxvi. prefisice, where TH will be found to be the 
fame in the Zend and Pehlvi dialefts. 
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ADJUNCTS. 

The adjunfts In the Irllh language are not numerous. They agree fo perfcftly with 
thofe in the Hindooftanee, that I have placed them in oppofite columns. The Hindooftanee 
are taken from Gilchrift's Grammar of that language. iMinted at Calcutta in 1708, n. 168. 



IRISH. 



a. 



acy 
uc. 



Gorrriy warm, gornuz, hot. 

Foly cover, fob, a garment. 

amhuilj Cam^ quarrel, c^mamhuil, quarrel- 

awul^ iomty geanrijXovc^ ge^nnamhuilj mod 

See note lovely ; Jpeir, fair, handfome, fpeir- 

• amhuilj moft beauteous. 
amaiU Deargj red, dcSLtgamhailj reddifli ; ban^ 
white, hzxiamhaily whitifh; comh- 
coiambaily like in quantity. 
Deabbaj quarrelfome, deabi&^^, litigi- 
ous ; duine^ man, duineacy people ; 
boly fmeU, holacj fcented; deatb^ 
wind, deaths, windy ; freagar^ re- 
fponfe, freagaror, refponiible. 
Sfealy a fcythe, fpeala^o/r, a mower ; 
fealy flefl), feola^ir, a butcher; carb^ 
a chariot, carbadlpir, a charioteer; 
ireachy prey, booty, creach^^i^/r, a 
robber ; faighy a dart, faiglu/(9/r, a 
fcddler; mal^ poflci&on, mala^^/r, a 
landholder under the chief. 
TmCy money} toicfaiJ^ a treafury; meas, 
reijpeA} me^, refpefled; mea/2i/- 
aitj le^&ful} deorade^V, a pil- 
grim's hut. 

5w7, light, foil/^, refplendence ; /aor^ 
free, laoi/i, freedom ; faot/^, acquit- 
ment i Jsn^ Amnd, voice^ Smfi^ har- 
mony* 

an 






M 
Jki. 






a. 



uwuL 



mael. 



aky 



dar. 






HINDOOSTANEE. 

Ourm^ warm, gurm^, hot feafon ; goU 
round, gok, a ball. 

Purh-i/ww/, much reading; WauwuU 
a great deal of writing ; khelww;^/, a 
great fporting; Xwxwuoul^ much con- 
tention ; pilem;^/, copious potation. 

Subzeew^?/, greenifli; foorkhetwi^A 
reddifh ; zurdeemo^/, ydlowiih. 

%iyiaky fcalding; poftur/t, covering | 
khoor^/f, eating; tnpuA, warmth; 
choby a pole, chobtt*, a ftick ; fewy 
fervice, few^, a fervant^ ^ 

Zumeen^iir, a landholder ; fpkrzdarf a 
debtor; chobrf^r, a macc bearer j 
dookan^4!ir, a Ihopkeeper; ab^or, a 
water coder. 



falj Tuky money ; xxkfaly a mint ; ^orfaly 
Jala. a ftable ; dhururo/i/a, an alms houfc. 



Hur^, grocnifti; wileetz^ a fo- 
rdgncT} Hindooftan»?, a Hindoo- 
ftanee* 
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ail. 



as* 



atr^ 

ara^ 
har^ 
Qtr. 



ba* 
gba. 

neac. 

nagar^ 
gar. 



IRISH. 

Glan^ pure, glana/, abftergcnt ; uach- 
dachy acclivity, uachdach^/, acclivi- 
ousj gargy acrid, garga/, acrimoni- 
ous j freagar j//, refolution. 

Pailty plenty, pailt^?/, abundance ;/?r^, 
deceiving, forbtf/, deceit j ^^7, know- 
ledge, eol^^ • acquaintance ; dlu^ 
near, dW, adjacency; buitfachy a 
witch, buitfacluw, witchcraft ; caridj 
a friend, caird^?/, friendftiip j j^jW, 
good, feabluzj, goodnefs. 

Damhfa^ djincing, damhfo/r, ^ dancer j 
/i^^r, a captive, daorj r^7, a flave ; 
cofna^ acquirement, coifumr, an ac- 
quirer ; meallt^/r, a deluder ; forfj a 
guard, forhirey a watchman; fore, 
ftrong, forcj/r, violence; dhhar^ 
divinenefs; raty furety, r^t(?/r, one 
that gives bail or fecurity for money— 
hence mal-rat^/r, a banker, 

Feaby good, feabi&tf , honefty. 

Ola^ balfam, o\gbay baliamic; feol^ 
flefh, icoXgha^ cameous. 

Dighcj gratitude, dighe«^^?^, grateful; 
dioly ufe, ^ioXneaCy ufeful. 

l&cAnagar^ the city of Bel ; IMnagar^ 
the fortified dty ; Rath^^zr, the fort 
of the Rath ; MuHm^jr, the fort of 
the mill ; Bana^i&^r, Aghaj^yr, Dun- 
gar^ the fort of the hill ; Dungarbban^ 
fort of the white hill. 

Caiflean^ar, CafUc^^r, or the caftic 
fort. 

forb. 



el, 
ael. 



as. 



ar^ 

ara^ 

bara. 



HINDOOSTANEE. 

Ghar/, wounded ; bojhW, loaded ; par/, 
fure footed ; durha^/, bearded. 



Vccasy third ; conghj/, droufinefs ; 
mithax> fmoothnefs ;, oonclkTx, height; 
tur^, longing for water. 



Lukur>& jrtf , a woodmonger ; punA^r#, 
a water carrier; fohun^/zn?, a weeder; 
bunjar^, a trader ; pochjr^, a wiper ; 
chum^r, a currier. 



ba. Punii&j, aquatick ; bhootai&j,liaunted« 
gab. Hxirgabj a place for fitting ; goofurj^ A, 

a pafling, a ferry ; fuhur^^i&, early. 
nak. Houbwit, fearful; khurtifiw*, dange- 
rous ; Ihuwut;!^, luftftil. 

nugurj MootznugUTy^ the city of Mofcs ; Ram* 

gurb. nugutj the city of God; Jynugur, 

the city of viftory ; Martinffiri&, 

Martin's fort ; FutifwrA, Fort Vic. 

toria ; lHujvifgurby Nujuf's fort. 
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IRISH. 

forb* Dzoin/orbj deceiving mankind; muir- 
C3idhforbj deceiving the people.— 
(Keating). See MuiredoCj prince of 
the people, and Oc. 

amhnas. Maithj pardon, xraMhamhnas^ abfo- 
lution ; breith^ judge, breith^;»^»^, 
adjudication. 

deochas. Gaitj a call, a cry, gairdeochasy accla- 
mation. 

adh^ Lajfamy to afcend ; \^adh^ afcenfion ; 

ah^ iccy to affix ; iccadbj affixion ; /aor^ 

a. free, hotaidhj deliverer. 

ados. DorCy dark ; dorcadas^ darknefs. 



fta^ebi 



a. 



y 



HINDOOSTANEE. 

Vriifureby deceiving hearts, (leaUng 
hearts; murdoom/i^rf^, deceiving the 
people. 



Neeb, blue ; lon^, fait ; raj^, a king- 
dom ; gungj, the river ; fectuk, the 
fmall pox. 



* Mh for W and V, I cannot avoid e?ery opportunity of repeating the numerous proofs of the Irifli having 
loft their primitive alphabet, which Vereltui tells us, the firft preachers of the gospel reprefented as charadtcrs 
bvented by the devil. In like manner we are told in the book of Lecan^ that the ancient Dans or poems, 
which were the compoiition of the Dadanian or Chaldsean colony, were fully preferved, until fuch time as the 
Chriftian faith was preached m Ireland, but that then they were £curtaCf exterminated, becaufe they were the 
invention of the devil. 

If the old Irifh had no letters, no alphabet of their own fafhion, with a peculiar manner of employing them, 
for exprelEng the organic founds of their language, and preferving the original ftrudure of their words, an art, 
wherein all true orthography confifts ; it is apparent, from the nature of things, that they could never have thought 
of ufing the labial letter M with the afpirate H fubjoined to it, to render the found of the Oriental Vau, or the 
Latin V, confonant. (See letter M.). 

This is not the only inftance pradtifed by the Irifh writers. In all words begun or ended by X, inftead of 
writing that fimple charader, they never chofe to reprelent it, otherwife than by employing two of the Roman 
charaders, viz. CS or GS, a trouble they certainly might have (aved themfelves, at leaft in writing the Latin, 
had they not rejeAed it as an exotic charader, and not exifHng in their ancient aipbc^; if this was not the true 
aodve, it muft appear a paradox ; for, if the Irilh had no letters before the introdudion of the Latin alphabet, 
what could be their motive conftantly to rejeA fome fimple characters, and fubftitute two different letters in their 
(fead, efpecially in writing a foreign tongue, to which all fuch charaders were equally proper and fitting : and if all 
letters were equally new and exotic to them, certainly all had an equal right to be preferved by them. Yet, did 
they admit X as a numeral. 

As to the Irifh language, when all thofe of Europe were polifhed and refined, fo as to become new and per- 
k€t languages, the Irifh had neither relifh nor leifure to think of fuch a reform, fo as to lofe the radical words and 
orthography. In the reign of Elizabeth, or at moft in the time of Hen. VIII. the Irifh, like all other languages 
of Europe, beg^ to take a new drcfs, but no fooner was this attempted by the natives, than the Englifh Go- 

veromeat 
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vernment took fteps to extirpate its traces in Ireland, which has been the chief reaTon of its retaining its puritv 
and orthography. The Irifh at that time being bent in oppofition, to prefcnre it, had no Icifure to continue that 
refinement which would probably have dilguifed ita ftrudure* lb as to be fiich as we fee the Welfh at this day. 

This proceeding of the Engliih, hi from being conformable to good fcnfe, and towards obuining the intended 
purport and end of their defigns, was in effect diametrically oppofite to both ; for, in order .to perfiiade any people 
into a new opinion and a new form of woHhip, it revolts all reafon, to think that the method of effecting it (hould 
be exhorting them in a foreign language ; for in that cafe, they muft firft have had the trouble of teaching them 
this new language, or wait until the people firft reje^ed their own dialed, which was as elegant and as proper as 
the language of the reforming minifters at that timC) to exprefs all the thoughts of man's heart, and to convince 
the hearers of any truth whatfoever, in either a literary or a religious matter. And this blindneft of the reformers, 
with regard to their uniformly praying and preaching in Englifli, has been afcribed, by fomo bigots, to a particular 
providence of God in favour of the Roman Catholic religion, and to the holy prayers and interceffion of the 
Virgb Maryi as well as to that of St. Patrick^ and his fellow labourers in this country. 
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A B 

A, Is a Servile. Sec page i. Profp. 

A, a hill } abiUj a wooded hill ; Pun. K, 
mons. '7'»n"h* abi/^ mons fylveftris (Aldrete). 
See bile. 

AB, aba^ Lord, father. Ch. NIK aba. Heb. 
3M ab. At. v_;| ab. Les premiers Seigneurs 
ont ^te les peres, c'eft pourquoi il y a grand 
apparence que dans la langue primitive on fe 
fervoit du meme terme pour defigner Tun et 
rautre. Ce mot s'eft conferve dans un'de ces 
fens chez les Irlandois, et dans Tautre parmi 
une grande partie des Nations de TUni- 
vers. (Bullet Mem. fur la langue Celtique). — 
** The firft Lords were fathers, therefore, 
** there is great probability that, in the pri- 
** mitive tongue, the fame term ferved for 
** Father and Lord, as preferved in the Irifli 
*' language.'"^ (See letter D). Ab, fignifies an 
abbot, head of the church ; as coban^ a lord, 
conachj lordly, formed the Hebrew pD cohen 
and the Chaldec h^^HD cabana^ Sacerdos, ut 
Hebraic^ coben. Hebracum autem vocabulum 
aliquando lat^ accipitur pro PrsefeAis, Topar- 
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chis, Gubernatoribus politicis, & tnnc in Tar- 
gum redditur h^a*! rabba^ princcps, ut Coben 
On J Sacerdos Oniorum ; Targum, Rabba de 
On, princeps in On. Genef. 41. 45. (Buxtorf). 

jib is often ufed as a praefix, and like the 
Arabic v,^! aby (father, mailer, pofTefFor,) en- 
ters into the compofition of a great number of 
Irifh names. Am, mother, does the fame, form- 
ing the rhetorical figure called Mcfonomy, as 
Abain^ the father of flowing water, a river* 
Amain^ the mother of flowing water, a river. 
Abaijij the father of cuftom, that is, fafhion, 
habit. Abcaidj father of mirth, a jell. Abfdal^ 
the father of divine prseceptors, an apoflle, 1. e. 
*?« ''•TO n« ab fadi el. Abgitir^ the father of 
letters, the alphabet. Ch. -1D3 gitar^ liters. 
Abra^ the father of motion, the eye-Ud. Ab, 
in Arabic, enters into the compofition of a great 
'number of names (Richardfon). See Arc. 

ABAI, a bud ; >n« ably green fruits. 

ABAILT, death ; Ar. J^j^ hebil j Ch. 
XS\t^ obady perdidit, de omnimoda rei perdi- 
tione, nunc conftruftum cum literis CD^n, ut 
abalim. ABAIR 
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ABAIR, to fay, fpcak ; Ch. n«2^^r, loqui, 
to fpcak ; n^2'n hcbara^ fonus, tonus. See da- 
bar^ Iiibaram^ barughe. 

ABAIRT, education ; Ar. Lj| aba. 

ABAR, caufe; crcd ^ an tabhar ? what is 
the matter ? ar an abhar^ therefore, for that 
rcafon ; Ch, mny abor^ caufe ; linyi be-abor^ 
for the fake or caufe of, 

ABAR, pudendum ; mac an abar^ the ring 
6nger, the child of the pudendum ; maihair 
lurdhe^ the ring finger, /. e. the finger of (ma- 
thair) the matrix ; Ch. "12^ abar^ pudendum ; 
Ch. ^^^''^yc^ mitra^ uterus muliebris, matrix. 

ABHAC, a terrier dog ; Ch. pnN abak^ 
terra obtegere, 

ABHADH, a flying camp ; Ch. -lOX abhor ^ 
n im. 

ABOU, the war cry ; Crom abou ! Butler 
abou ! — it is alfo ufed in calling, as, ogani abou^ 
oho young man; Hcb. >inN aboui^ Oho. Gr. 

ACH, but, except ; Ch, •jNI ach^ fed, tan- 
tummod6, vetumtamen, profef^o, certe, fane. 

ADHRAM, to reverence, to worfhip ; Per. 
^jCA adrunij veneration, to reverence. 
* AID, AIDE, one ; taide^ firft, commence- 
ment ; traide, one, firft ; car^aid^ twain, (one 
and one) coimh-eady to couple one and one to- 
gether ; ceafnaidy one fheep ; ceadam^ firft j 
lomad^ many ; ath-abad^ re-union ; Ch. Tn hadj 
fhady unus, primus, HKDTp kedma primus ; 
THi^ ahady unus ; Ar. c^ri^l ahad^ one ; ^j\3 
taraty once; \cJi)\ ab-tuda^ commencement; 
Sanfcrit, Adam^ firft. 

AIFRION, the mafs ; ti-aifrion^ the mafs- 
Jioyfe, or th^ houfe of beuediftion ; Ch. ]yn:^i^ 
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aphriun^ templum, & nomen oppidi Babylonia?, 
(Caft.). Ar. (M^ Jl afrian^ benediftion ; Perf. 
aferin^ praife, glory, benediftion, blefling. Fanj 
another ancient name for a place of worftiip, as 
Fan Lobuisy the chapel of St. Lobuis, in the 
county of Cork, is of the like fignification ^^ 
fan, benediftion, Arab. Fan-leac^ the fame in 
literal meaning as Crom-leac^ a heathen altar of 
rude ftone. (0*Brien). — ^Notwithftanding this 
explanation by Dr. O'Brien, he moft ignorantly 
brings aifrion^ the mafs, from the Englifli word 
offering ! If the Chaldee aphriun^ a temple, did 
not oppofe us, we might bring the Irifh aifrion^ 
the mafs, from the Englifli word offering! If 
the Chaldee, aphriun^ a temple, did not oppofe 
us, we might bring the Irifli aifrion from the 
Arab cl Jl afra^ facrificing, but not an un- 
bloody facrifice, as O'Brien explains aifrion i 
but the Arabic word fignifies facrificing (the 
firftlings of ftieep, camels, &c. Richardfon)» 
In like manner the Irifli Daiv-liag^ a church, 
literally the ftones of benediAion, the circular 
pagan temples, we find fo plentifrilly in Ireland; 
Per. A^L%^ jama, a temple ; Ar. Lc<^ dua^ 
prayer ; Hindooftanee t£<^ doa, benediction ; 
whence ^^ci dewuly and l;yci deohura, z, 
pagoda, (Gilchrift). O'Brien brings daimb^ 
Hag, from a Latin and an Irifti compound, viz. 
daimh for domus, and Hag, ftone work ! 1 ! 
Cois-reacamj in Irifli, to confecrate, is from the 
Hindooft. (j^Li* khas, facred ; and rucbana^ 
to celebrate ; not a word in the pagan Litany 
of Ireland that is not Oriental : fome indeed 
are ftrangeiy mutilated, as from the Hmdooft. 
pooja, prayer, in Irifli buige or buidbCf devo>- 

tion. 

AIGEIS, 
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AIGEIS, taurus vcl Ico, a bull or Hon; 
(Cormac), Ar. Za:s\^ ajoozy a bull. 

AILAM, to foftcr, to nourifh, to nurfe ; 
hence Aile^ or Eilcj a family, as Eile O'Carrol, 
Eile O'Garti, &c. fignifying wife, children, 
domeftics, and all fuch as are fed by the head 
of the family. Ala^ nurfing; j//, nurfed. Ch. 
D^iy, holem or oulem^ adolefcens, dicitur de 
pucro adhuc laftentc & infante, ut Mofe, ac 
de adulto ad rainifteria apto. ^>V ail^ laftens ; 
Ar. JlxC iyal or aial^ libcri, nepotes, domef- 
tici, alicui cohabitantes, quos quis alit. J^Jbl 
ebl^ populus vel potius domeftici. (Gig. Caft.j 
El'Cibthj -Sgyptii, hence, Ir. Eile-aora, fhep- 
herd of the people ; Alorus^ a name Nim- 
rod took on him, to fignify fhepherd of the 

people. 

AILES, AILS, ELIS, joy, pleafurc, de- 
light, a woman's name in Ireland, fometimes 
written 0^2/, and with S fervile Solas; it is the 
Phoenician y^y Alis^ or O/oj, laetari, exultare. 
Yentu—^ pervenh Elufam, co forte die quo an- 
niverfaria folemnitas omnem oppidi populum in 
tcmplum Veneris congregaverat ; (Hieron. in 
Vita Hilarionis). hence Dido was named Elijfa. 
See Deid. 

AINTEACH, a great faft ; Ar. O'UGI 

antak^ tlie fed during Ramazan with the Ma- 
homedans. 

AIREABH, wind. Punico-Maltefe, reibh. 

AITEAC, ancient ; Aiteac Coti, the an- 
cient Coti or Shepherds, a name the Iri(h hif- 
torians boaft of, when fpeaking of their ancef- 
tors J pny attic J antiquus. Utica inde Punica- 
rum in Africa urbium vetuflijQima ; Ar. 
atiky ancient. 
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AITHRID, /. e. airgead bco^ quick lilver, 
mercury ; Per. cS^JoC aiterid^ the planet Mer- 

cury, quick filver; (Rich.) ^I^ Ur ateriady 
Mercurius, (Kircher). 

ALLANN, formerly, in former times. 

ALLOD, the fame ; eadh, eodh, time. 

Thefe words are of real oriental origin. Ch. 
«^1^* Aoula^ olim. Heb. O'^y halaniy O^W 
houlaniy are applied to time indefinitely, back- 
ward and forwards, as oliniy in fenfe and found 
the fame, is too. "ly ad is //w, going on ; 
this timCy whofe beginning or ending is not 
fet, fo not known, hidden (Bate). From "dhu 
halaniy to hide, conceal, comes HQ^y almah^ 
youth — the retired part of life, youth ; fo in 
Irifh, aoide^ a youth, from ly the prefent time. 
Allod is compounded of the Ch. aoula^ former, 
paft, gone, hid, concealed, & ny ad, timej 
ady or aoidy fignifies the prefent time, the time 
or age now pafUng on ; whence aoi/le^ a youth, 
like almaby in Hebrew ; whence iy ad in He- 
brew fignifies yet^ whiljiy Gen. xlviii. 5. ly at 
my coming, the timd of my coming. Mr. Bate' 
fays, ny is joined with uD*?iy frequently, as 
fynonimous, with refpeft to time— deriving it" 
from my adahy tranfire, prseterire, proeteritum, 
to pafs over, whence the Irifh adh^ to pafs 
over or beyond, metaph. a ford, by which you 
can pafs over a river. But the compound iy"K*:? 
la-ad or la-od^ antequam, in former times, is- 
compofed of the negative la^ and ad the pre- 
fent time. 1*7:1 belody tempus, fa?culum, aetas, 
fenfim aut paulatim adrepens, decurrens (Leigh) 
may refer to our allod. Ch. m^v alam^ fsecu- 
lum SBtemum, setemitas, perpetuum, fempiter- 
num, tempus incertum. 

Ir. Allod 



n' 
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Ir. Allod, autrefois, anciennemeiit, au teinps 
pafTe. Alj ancien ; oed^ par crafe ody temps. 
On a done dit od commc oed (Bullet J. This 
author is right in the explanation of the laft 
fyllable of the compound, but much aflray in 
the firft, for al^ ally fignifies young, inftead 
of old. 

AUod, ancient, alfo formerly a h*allod\ a 
n*allud in ancient times. This word, allod^ is 
the original, upon which the Latin allodium^ 
fignifying antient property^ hath been formed. 
(O'Brien). No word has been more abufed 
in orthography, than the latter part of the 
compound; it is written ead^ od, eedj as in 
E ad-art ha J noon, /. e. paffed the fign ; the fun 
has pafTed the meridian, mv hada^ traniire. See 
Jrtha. 

ALUGH, foft clay ; alughain^ potter's clayj 
Ar. v,Jt)L£ aluk^ foft clay. 

AM, mother, root, principle, primary caufe. 
See Abj Mac. Ch. a« eniy mother, applied 
to fevcral things ; JID« ow, MOh* imma^ mater j 
urbs magna, et mater Ifrael, matres ceparum, 
matres leftionis, i. e. a^ t/, i; quia vocalium loco 
fubeunt j minn niDl^, titulus Decalogi, /. e. 
the mother of law^; Ar. | am^ mother; 

(M I Jl) I J ummu^rkwranu the mother of the 
book, the firft chapter of the Koran ; — 
v^UcsJ I >1 ummu* r khabaifiy the mother of 

mifchief, /. e. wine; JU^l ^1 ummu* V amwaliy 



the mother of wealth, u e. fheep; v^^UaJI >1 

I 

ummu*rianaifii the mother of length, an exten- 
five dcfcrt ; fo in Irifli, arnaraicbj the mother of 
licaltb, /. e. fcurvy gTdL(s.^^Jmailte, the mother 
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of breaft-milk, L e. a nurfe, from the Ch. ^>y 
ail laftens, pullus, infans, rn*7y alot^ laftantcs ; 
Ar. cX^JlC alahad^ ben6 nutrivit infantem ; 
inde Amalthea diAa capra qu^ Jovis fuit nutrix 
(Bochart). — Aman^ the mother of water, i.e. 
a river. — Amafan^ the mother of arms, a cen- 



tinel ; Ar. 



• • 



\ ummu^ khundub a cen- 



tinel ; fee Afan. — Amhaon^ plurality, twins ; 
Ar. . ^Lcl ^wj;2/, a pair ; ummani^ two mo- 

thers, a mother and aunt, hc-^Arnhgar^ the 
mother of weeping, /. e. affiftion.-— ^mr/i, the 
mother of grief, /. e. mourning, forrow.— 
Amran^ the mother of harmony, /. e. a fong.— 
Amur J the mother of fafety, i. e. a cupboard. 
— Emlocij the mother of darknefs, i. e. a dead 
codl.^^Emait/jigha, the mother of knowledge^ 
/. e. experience. — Emdioly the mother of 
trafHck, /. e. fraud. — Emleabbar^ the mother of 
a book, a vo\\xait.-^Macleabbar^ the fon of a 
book, /. €. a copy. 

AMARIM, to fpeak, to argue : agus d^am^ 
bar fcy and he iai^ in reply ; luamarj it was 
flid or mentioned ; nnK amar^ to difcourfe^ 
reafon, argue. Aniar is the branching out, or 
running a thing into branches (Bates). See 
p. lix, Pref. 

ANAOIHIN, pity, compailioD} Punico 
Maltefe, baniena (voce Fenicia, Agies\ 

AOI, a region, an ifland ; >K ai. See la. 

AOINE, a faft, a day of affliftion ; Ch. ^3» 
only jejunium, affliAio. 

AOIS, age, feafon, anniverfary. Ch. KDM 
afa^ setas, fenex, vox peregrina et in magids 
ufurpata (Buxt.). 

AOISE, age. Punico Maltcfc iajfu. Ch. K^OH 

ajia. 

AGS, 
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ADS, fitc, the fun, God ; Aos-fsarr^ Deus 
maximus ; Sabiifm was the religion of the Aire- 
Coti, and of the Chaldaeans, as has been (hewn. 
Per. jOl azar^ ignicolis Deus; Ar. J| azz^ 

fire ; Al-ezza^ an ancient idol of the Arabians, 
(Richardfon). From this word the Greeks 
formed yhi: the fun, becaufe the letters taken 
as numerals make up 365, or the days in the 
Solai year ; Ch. ^^u?K afa^ fire ; AkroJ, $«» ww 
^4h» 9 JEsij Dii apud Tyrrhenos (Hefych.) 
hence, Aofar^ God, — Agus an tan fin ag orphi- 
dedh d*Aofar cumhad idir ar da codhla, and 
then he tuned the harp to the Lord, Aofar, 
between his two fleeps; in other words, he 
arofe at midnight to celebrate Aofar (Anc. 
MS.)« The Etrufcans wrote the name Aefar^ 
and Efar ; the Arabs Ufary and DahUfar^ 1. e. 
perluftrans Deus, Sol (Schedius), — Quid ergo 
Dufares vel Dai Ufar apud Arabes fonat ? num 
fplendidus Deus, vel corufcantis, &c. (Pocock, 
Spec. Hift. Arab.). — In the Hindooftanee Jol 

Eejhoor^ God. (Gilchrift's Diftionary). 

It was the Egyptian name of the fun ; Efar, 
Efwara, Ufcri, Oifiri, vel Oiflieri, Sol Mgyi^ 
tiorum (lablon/ky). In the Sanfcrit, Efwara 
means properly the folar fire. (Maurice Ind. 
Ant. V. 6, p. 235.) I am of opinion this is the 
niltn ^1 Baal—Hazor of 2 Sam. xiii. 23, and 
not a god of tubes and pipes, and fo applied to 
vegetables, as Hutchinfon and Parkhurft will 
have it. niitn might be read for nwn, and it 
may be fuppofed the Jews were not very care- 
fiil in the orthography of pagan deities, nay, 
would endeavour to confufe and vilify their ap- 
pellations. Aofar appears to have been one of 
the names of the Deity, imported by our 
Draoi, among the Goths, See DraoL As^ 
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Deus, in plur. afar^ aefir. *' Ita apud majores 
nolbos appellabantur tam Dii in genere, quam 
imprimis Odin ille, quem a patria fuaAfanum vel 
Afiaticum appellare, moris e(l ; formula jurandi 
ethnica erat, fo hielpi mier hin helge Asy Freyr^ 
oc NiORDURj i. e. ita me juvet fanflus AS, 
FREYER & NIORD —Nunc obfolevit vox 
ilia, poflquam introduda Chriftiana facra roe- 
moriam profanorum numinum obliteravit, 
eorumque loco Drottin & Gud introduxere. In 
L. Moefog. Gudjaj 111. Gode^ fiaminem etiam 
notat. Interea AS, ASIR in Theologia gen- 
tilium vetuftiori longe lateque ufurpata inve- 
niuntur. lam dudum quippe obfervarunt eru* 
diti Eirufcosy qui communes fuperflitionis an- 
tiquse magiftri erant, quique a Phrygibus ori- 
undi, a Scytbis admodum non fuere peregrini, 
4ioc titulo Deos fuos appellaife. Conftat id in- 
dicio Suetoniij in vita Augujiij c. 97. ubi nar- 
rat ; quum fulminis iAu prima nominis 
Cw£SAR litera ftatux cujufdam excuflfa eifet, 
confultos augures id ita interpretatos fuiife, ut 
fignificaret, AUGUSTUM brevi in Deos 
relatum iri, quum ^S AR lingua Etrufca Deus 
vocaretur. Afar appellabantur illi Odini co- 
mites, qui facrorum antiilites & fimul confilio- 
rum participes erant, alias Diar & Drottar 
nuncupati, quae ambo nomina divinitatis ideam 
fibi conjunAam habebant,'' (Gloflarium Suio- 
Gothicum, auAore J. Ihre). 

The reader is referred to Atar^ & Draoi for 
the origin of thefe names, and as a proof, of 
their being introduced by the Aire-Coti or 
ancient inhabitants of thefe iflands, among the 
northern, nations. As Aofar ^ the fun> God, is 
derived from Aos^ fire, why may not Odin be 
o derived 
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derived from Aodhan or Aodhon^ another name 
In Irifli for fire and the /«;/, irom Aod^ fire ? 
Ch. TIK aud^ intcnfe fire ; whence the Adonis 
of the Phoenicians and the Adad of the Syrians, 
which, it is faid, was carried into Syria by 
Deucalion, a Scythian. It is much more pro- 
bable that this was the original name of Odin, 
ihan that he was fo called from Budhy or Buth^ 
another Irifli word fignifying fire and the fun, 
whence IDIQ Put, was the Apollo of the Chal- 
daeans, according to Bochart. Ab-buto or pa- 
ter But is the Apollo of the Japonefe ; and 
Phutios was an old Grecian epithet of the fun 
and of Jupiter, according to Hefychius — ^by 
fome conftrued the author of illumination, corre- 
fponding to the Irifti Budh. — " There is a 
" luminary, which rofe, like frefti butter from 
^' the ocean jof milk churned by the gods : the 
** oflfspring of that luminary was Budha the 
^*wife/* (As. Ref. V. 3.)— And this again' 
reverts to the Irifli bad, bud, wife. From all 
thefe quotations, it appears evident that the 
Irifti word Aofar, (God) is the fame as EJwar 
of the Brahmins, and the Eejhoor of the Hin- 
doos, the Efar of the Egyptians, and the 
Ufar of the pagan Arabs, that all originated 
with the Chaldteans from NtDN A/a, fignifying 
fire ; that the word was imported by the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of thefe iflands, from the 
Eafl:, and carried to the Goths, in their com- 
mercial intercourfe with them j for in the 
northern dialefts the real and true meaning of 
the word does not exift ; if Odin and his fol- 
lowers had come from the Eaft, we fliould find 
As or Afar, to fignify fire and the fun, as with 
the ancient Irifli. Sec Atar, Draoi, &c. 
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AOS AR, God ; Sanfcrit eefhwor, a deity. 

ARC, ORC, the infide of the thigh, and 
with the article L prefixed, lore, lorg ; and 
with S fervile, feirc, the thigh, from whence 

ARC, ore, a fon ; lore, ioreaire, pofterity ; 
ioc eirie, kindred money, pajrment for man- 
flaughter ^ \irae, the young of any kind ; are- 
luaera, fon of the ruflies, /. e. a lizard ; ore 
triathar, the thigh of the king, a king's fon ; 
aremuie, fon of a hog, a 4)ig ; oreab, fon of the 
waters, a whale ; qre-erannaeh, fon of a fow, a 
pig J Grianare, fon of the fun, a dial ; Somar- 
dn, the little fon of Soma, the god of herbs, 
flowers, &c. /. e. a primrofe ; DiomarCy the 
child of myftery, the raembrum virile ; Rob- 
arc, fon of vifion, fight j Ch. and Heb. '^nv 
irk, irak, yarae^ the thigh, femur et membrum 
virile ; it alfo fignifies a generation, as in Gen. 
46 and 26 : All the fouls tfjot came with Jacob 
into Egypt, which came of bis -jn** loins (marg. 
thighs). Exod. 1,5: And all the fouls that 
came out of Jacobus loins (marg. thighs). When 
God bleflfed Jacob, by the angel, by the name 
of Ifi-ael, it was performed by touching the hol- 
low of the thigh, to fignify that the blefllmg 
fliOuld defcend to his feed and to his pofterity. 
Numbers 5, 21. the word points dircftly to 
offspring : Then the priefi fhall charge the 
woman with an oath of curftng, and the prieji 
fhall fay to the woman, the Lord make thee a 
curfe and an oath among thy people, when the 
Lord maketh thy -jn> (thigh) offspring to rot, and 
thy belly to fwell ; unlefs the word here ftands 
for verenda. When Abraham faid unto the 
cldeft fervant of his houfe, ^^ Put, I pray thee, 
" thy hand under Mr ruioH^ and I will make 

thee 
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•* tbee fwear by the Lord God of heaven^ that 
" tboujbalt not take a wife unto my fon^ of the 
^^ (kaigbters of the Canaanitesj amongst whom I 
^ dwell J but tboujhah go unto my country^ and 
*' unto my kindred^ and take a wife unto my fon 
^^ IfaacJ* Gen. 24, 2. It was natural for Abra* 
ham to make the fervant fwear by placing his 
hand on that part, the name of whidi exprefled 
die tbigbi generation^ and the member of gene- 
ration, for he was to bring a wife to his fon for 
the continuation of his feed ; and hence arofe 
the cuftom of faluting, by touching the hollow 
of the thigh, in token of friendfhip to the per- 
fon and his family — ^not in token of fubjeflion 
only, as Caftellus has it j iwftgnum fubjedionis, 
quod adbuc fervatur apud Indosj itemque jura^ 
menti ; and this we may colled from the fore- 
going, to have been the cuftom with the an- 
cient Irilh. It was not fo with Oflian : " Take 
** now my hand in friendfhip, thou noble king 
** of Morven, king of fhells/' {Slighe, a fhell, 
is very Yiktfleagb, a fpear, ^sAfluagb, an army. 
Fingal may have had the title of king of hofts, 
erf fhells I am fure he never had.) 

Heb. "^"^ yaracy femur, latus, Grsecis hinc 
apud Hefychium i«^oitp«« ; Gall, garret. Hinc 
'forfan praefixo M, ut ex particip. fit Mn^ femur, 
nifi Mnppf fit a Nn> yara, jurarc ; quod manum 
fcmori fupponentcs jurarent, ct Deum tcftem 
▼ocarent: ut docet Gen. 24, 47. Imo et 
apud Homerum idem mos infinuatur. Iliad, n 
& Odiff. N. (Thomaffinus). See Cear the 
thigh, and 

Glun the knee, the thigh, a generation, as, 
gus an treas glun, unto the third generation. 
Emir glun Finn, a noble of the race of Finn. 
** And when Rachel faw that fhe bare Jacob 
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no children, Rachel envied her fifter, and faid 
unto Jacob, Give me children, or elfe I die. 
And Jacob's anger was kindled againft Rachel, 
and he faid. Am I in God's ftead ? who hath 
withheld from 'thee the fruit of the womb? 
And (he faid. Behold, my maid Bilhah, go in 
onto her ; and fhe fhall bear upon my knees y 
that I may alfo have children by her." Gen. 
30. V. I, 2, 3. That is, I fhall efteem her 
generation (knees) as my own. An old Irifh 
MS. named the book of Leacan, will explain 
this paflage better than the Targum : " all ge* 
nerations and genealogies were ftgnified by, and 
written on, the thighs and knees of men, from 
the flood to the arrival of Patrick.** And m 
like manner. Gen. 50. v. 23. and " Jofeph faw 
Ephraim's children of the third generation ;*' 
the Hebrew is rp\^ "Onifuper genu Jofeph, on 
which the Targum, quare me exceperunt, cum 
in lucem cderer, genua obfietricis incurvata, nc 
caderem ? The rabbins were wide of the true 
meaning. Our old author fays, the generations 
were written on the thighs of men. In the 
figure of Nortia (Tufcorum Dea) it is written 
on her arm ; in the figure of Tages, it is writ- 
ten on the thigh (fee Gori Muf. Etrufc). It 
is true, that from glun, the knee, the Irifh have 
' bean gluin, a midwife, obftetrix, but it fignifies, 
that fhe encreafes the generation by her ope- 
ration. 

In like manner bad, the infide of the thigh 
(bud pudendum) ; whence bad, efteem, love, 
refpeft, friendfhip. Ar. ^^Li bad, the infide 

of the thigh, and 

Glun, the knees, the thighs, generation; 

bean gluin, obftetrix; ybyy raglin, crura, 

a 2 furca. 






i 
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furca. I rauft here note, that the firft part of 
tliis compound, rag^ is alfo a thigh in Irifli, as 
muc-raigy a ham, a gammon of bacon. So in 
Arabic J^^ko fukhad, femur; pars tribus, 
feu familia ejus, hominura maxime propin- 
quorum (Gol.) is evidently fromin!) phechadj 
membrum virile^ and mud alfo have fignified the 
thigh. Job II, 12. It is conftrued the ftoncs 
of the Behemoth, as the Latin verenda ; it 
may be fo, fays Bates, or may mean no more 
than the nerves of his dreadful ftrength. The 
word certainly enters into the Irifli compound 
tarbh-feachdj the thigh. Tarbh^ the father of 
generation (a bull) and ^^Q Sup. 26. Ch. 
Q>'7an r^^j///w,'pudenda ; Gen. 49, 10. &c. See 
Caftcllus J \hy^ raghuy membrum fuum ; Prov. 
1,6. Ch. KDDn raggdy libido, cupiditas, whence 
the Irifli reahg^ a bull mad with luft:. 

ARC, fignifying the infide of the thigh, and 
neareft of kin ; fo leas^ the outfide of the thigh, 
implies kindred by marriage, not of the fame 
feed, as leas4ngheanj a ftep-daughter ; leas' 
mathairy a ftep-mothcr, &c. Leas alfo fignifies 
the tefticles. Natus fingitur Bacchus ex femore 
Jovis, quia Phcenices nominibus, ^^5) phechad, 
qu3e proprie femur fignificant, etiam verenda 
intelligunt (Boch.) See Biach. In like man- 
ner bad or bod fignified the infide of the thigh 
and the membrum virile, although now applied 
only to the latter; in Arabic ^^Li bad^ the 
infide of the thigh ; i^LiI abad^ generation ; 
hence Bad was the angel, who prcfided over 
matrimony and the aft of generation, with the 
ancient Perfians. ^Li bad idem qui Indo- 
Perfis & Gilolenfibus, cs\^ghuad feu gowad^ 
qui famulus w Churcjad. Cumque bad fignificet 
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ventum, hoc cenfetur nomen angeli qui prseeft 
ventis, atque connubio & matrimonio, & con- 
duftui omnium rerum quae fiunt hoc die (Hyde 
Rcl. Vet. Perf.). See guad & gaodb and bad. 
Leas with S fervile Jleifs^ the thigh ; Jlets-fad^ 
or Jluas^fady generation, /. e. fad of the thigh, 
anceflors, generations. Ar. Os:^^ jedd^ an- 
ccftors, forefathers. Sec gaidy ghaid. So in 
Irifli, ^e?/, the thigh ; ftoUUafs^ the fame, /. e. 
Jleifey the thigh; and ftoU iflue, progeny. 
Ar. JLwa felouy the thigh j Joyol aftl^ root, li- 
neage, race. Stcftol. 

That the ancient Irifli applied this metaphor 
in all thefe refpefts, is evident by the mode of 
falutation ufed at this day, viz. Sean agus lore 
ort a mhacain ! Profpcrity and progeny to you, 
O youth ! In like manner from r^r, cedr^ the 
thigh, cara muice^ the thigh of a hog, a gam- 
mon of bacon, Ch. yiD cara^ crus, genu, pes, 
hence the Irifli cro, children, offspring ; cara^ 

genealogy. 

ART, God. Parfi and Pehlvi, Art. Art^ 
Dieu, titre d'honncur donne a plufieurs princes 
Arfacides, adopte aufli par les Saflanides. Ar- 
tahefter, Artaxerce, Artabanus, (De Sacy). 
Kn^K'•"1^* Ar-Aritaj unum e Dei nominibus 
(Plantavit). 

ARTEINE, a flint. Art, fire in the Ofe- 
tian language. On a ftone ; it fliould be, art' 
onn fire ftone. 

AS, milk, ale, beer, wine. (j^tw^£ afas^ 

wine. (^^^ maas, milk, {^y*^^ ^f^% 
giving little milk. 

ASCU, a water-ferpent, a water-dog. San- 
fcrit afukeej the water-ferpent of the Brahmins, 
which, they fay, faftcned round the earth in 

the 
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tlic deluge, and prcfenrcd it from being 
drowned. 

ASGAIR, afcair, a chronicle, record, Deag-^ 
afgairj a chronicler. Ch. m3?N afcara^ rc- 
cordatio. 

ASTAR, to conceal, to prcfcrvc. Acbi am 
ieanga Dia ajia. But one language God pre- 
fervcd (or concealed) pure (Vet. MS.), nno 
fatar^ to hide, nnon hejiar^ conceal thou. 

ATA, a blaft of wind, a fteady gale. Ch. 
^jny ait } Ar. . ^c n//, vcntus diutius flavit, 

quam foleret. 

ATAC, atic, old. Ch. pny atac\ Ar. 
aieek* 



ATACA-NIM, to make an oration. Syr. 
aiaka^ concinnitas orationis. 

AT AR, athar, any ftrong fcent. Athar lus^ 
the fragrant herb, ground ivy. Athar talmhuin^ 
the fragrance of the furrow, yarrow, mellifo- 
lium. Lofharj lavender. Athar nimhj the 
foetor of poifon, a ferpent. The horrible foetor 
of large fnakes becomes too powerful for any 
living being to withfland ; they poifon the at- 
mofphere around them. Ch. and Syr. niDy 
atar^ fumavit fumo odorato ; Ar. Uc attar ^ 

bcn^ olens ; hence the attar of rofes^ &c. 
Athar nimby a ferpent, may be metaphorical, 
I. e. the father of poifon. From atar^ with the 
prefixed particle F, is derived the Latin foetor. 
ATHAR, atbair, father, thus explained by 
Cormac in his Gloi&ry : Atbair j Ater^ Atriy 
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origo primitus dicebatur, quafi pater, /. e. 
athar ; hence bar-athar^ the fon of the fame 
aibar^ i. e. a brother; Matbatr^ i. e. Em- 
athar^ a woman of the athar ^ /. e. a mother. 
Better y a forefather, whence the Pentateuch is 
named in Irifh Peiter-laeh^ i. e. the law of our 
forefathers. Bean athair^ the woman of the 
atbair^ a wife. Sanfcrit, boneetar^ a wife. 
Br tat hair ^ the root of a word, from bar; nK3 
bar J loqui, expreffit verbis (fee abaram^ labb- 
ram). Teinne atbair^ the father of fire, 
lightening. Atbair nimb, the father of poifon, 
a ferpent. Buaf atbair^ a viper, from the 
fame. Atbair feadh^ indigenous trees ; fuch 
are explained in the Brehon laws to be alder, 
willow, hawthorn, quick-beam, bu-ch, elm. 
Ch, noy atar^ origo ; 109 petar^ primogenitus. 
Ar. Jic atar^ ytr^ ftifps, origo, Joi fetir^ pri- 
mitus. Atri, in the Hindoo chronology, was 
the fon of Brahma, who was principium fine, 
principio. The generations, after the flood, 
began with Atri, as we are informed by Wil- 
ford. As the radix exprefTed the father, fo in 
Irifh, craobbj a branch, dal^ a branch, lignif^ 
kindred, tribe, &c. $ the fame words fignify the 
fame in Chaldee, Arabic, and Hindooflanee, 
yet, except in the latter, we don't find thofe 
words fignify a brancbr See traobb^ dal^ 
which fhew the great antiquity of the Irifh 
language, and the early ufe of letters with the 
Airc-Coti. 

B, A» 
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BAD 

B, an infeparable prepofition, like the Ara- 
bic v-j b. ras^ cementing, borrasy folder, &a 
rarij the thigh, borran^ the haunch or but- 
tock; ra/;j,-the fea, brain^ a fea commander, 
Neptune, &c, ; reifmj a law, canon, rule, a 
writing ; breifmion^ a writ, a mandamus. B 
is commutable with P and F, as bual^ fualy 
water, urine, aid with V confonant. 

BA, good ; Ar. aj beh« 

BAB, a child. Baban^ the fame, rhoeni- 
cibus paK2 babim puer; Ar. qm^jIj babus 

infians \ Syr. babia. 

BAG, drunkennefs. 

BACHAIRE, a drunkard; Ar. /^jJu 
bakrS. 

BAG AM, to cry ; |3««x«»> xx«(^^> ^micifPheenices 
Bacchum vocant Jletum (Hefych.) ; Gh. nHDi 
bacahach flerc, to weep. Hence Bacchus, god 
of wine, and his weeping orgia. A difiregard 
to the analyfis of language, as Mr. Allwood 
juftly obferves, has been the caufe of innumer- 
able errors in theology, among the ancients ; 
it has led them to exalt titles into deities, and 
the names of things into perfons (Lit. Ant. of 

Greece. 

BAD, bada, a boat, a ihip; Ar. 

weda, Noah's ark ; in the Telinga dialed of 
Goromandel, wada^ a ihip; padava^ a boat, 
from pad^ the fir-tree. Malabar padava^ a 
ihip. Sanfcrit peda^ a ihip ; Gh. ny2 baad^ 
mains navis. 

BAD, wind ; badhbh^ i. e. bad^dubhy the 
north wind, the wind of dubb^ the bear, or 
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urfa-major; bad guardan^ a whirlwind; Ar. 
cXIj baudj the wind ; gird baudj a whirlwind. 

BAGH, viduals, fometimes written /ijA, 
fogh; Gh. 33 &^, cibus. 

BAGH, fpeech, a word ; baghacy talkative. 
P. ^Ju bagUy fay thou ; Ar. 0*Uu baghak, 

multiloquentia (Gol). 

BAID, a fage, a prophet, philofopher; 
Sanfcrit budda^ wife ; Gh. Kia bada praedica- 
vit ; CDn2 badiniy harioli ; Ar. oj^Li badeh^ 
fors ; cX^ j waad praedixit ; fial^'^aaq prophets in 

the Egyptian. (Philoilr. L. i. Glem. Alex,) 
Boodh had had the gift of prophecy, and his 
prieits in Tibet are ilyled lama (Ayeen Akbery). 
See Luam. 

BAIL, a iling, and with T fervile, tubaL 

* 

BAILAIRE, a ilinger ; hence the Baleares, 
gymnefiae feu baleares duas funt, quarum quas 
major eft Majorica, quas minor Minorica dici- 
tur, a Poenis jam olim frequentatae. Ar. ^^!A i 

balaham a iling. Bochart derives the Baleares 
from *7ya baaly magiftri, & m> yare^ projcc- 
tionis. I believe this great etymologift is here 
miftaken; tubal tuvaL, Gh. i^^ taval; Ar. 
^}Ja taval jaAatus, fuit. 

BAILI, a town, habitation ; pi. bailidh. 
Ar. li^U balidy an inhabitant ; biladj a town, 
cities, regions. 

BAINSEA, a feail, i. e. bain-feach ; 

Gh. p2 beniny cibus cujufque animae folum pa- 

rabitur vobis, vcluti de Azymorum feili cibo 

dicitur, 
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dicitur, id eriam de aliis fcftis, dc quibus Scrip- 
tura nihil definit, intelligcndum ; Ch. "lyofevi^ 
laetari, exultare prse gaudio, (Buxt> 

BAIR9 ground; beir-ghean^ a plot of ground, 
a garden ; Ch. na bar^ triticum et agrum fonat 

(Boch-). 

BAIR, bar, wheat ; barin^ a cake o( bread. 

BAIRIN-BREAC, the fkaed cake, offered 
particularly to the queen of heaven, the moon, 
at the Autumnal Equinox ; it is now transfer- 
red to St. Michael's day, 29th September; Ch. 
I^a baracj benedicere ; Ar. i -^^-^ 1 barakut^ 

benediflio. 

BAIS, water, ftagnant water; whence 
baijicy wetted, baptized ; and beis^ bathacby 
boteach^ marfliy ground, fwampy : S into T.— 
Tribus in locis ftagnat Ba^tis, atque ob id ipfum 
Punic^ '»SU bitft; X Hebra^um m T mutarunt 
Graeci & Romani fcriptores ut in Tyro & Tani 
ex nixTfor & jyx Tfoan, (Bochart). The 
Greeks and Romans learned this change of our 
Airc-Coti, who wrote baijier^ bailer^ water. 
See baisy baijier^ baiter^ in Shaw ; Ch. ys2 
bexz^ paludes, a fwamp; k>d gei^ a valley; 
whence the Irifli geibbeisj a wet or fwampy 
glin or valley ; but the Arabs, like the IriOi, 
ufed bail in general for water ftagnant or flu- 
ent, from the Ar. /w^su bajus^ aqua fluens*^ 
In the dialed of one of the Burma tribes, rain 
is named bi/fer, and Bebaifte was the goddefs 
of rain or moifture with the uSgyptians. 

B AITACH, (See Ceas) a cup, a jug, /. e. 
bodacb. Bochart derives the Gr. i5»T«ieii, a cup 
or goblet, from Ch. rriD^ batich ; Ar. ^uJLaj 

batichj cucurbita ; primas as Perficum vel Indi- 
cuqi potius, quod in Mirabilibus philofophus 
gaTaKUi ; they were made of metal fo bright that 
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they could not be diftinguifixed from gold. 
Among the veffels confecrated to God, Efdras, 
8. 27. were Vafa duo aris flavi, bini, pretiofa 
ut aurum, Syr. vafa aris Corinthii. Darius had 
cups of it called baiiacosy which could not be 
diftinguiftied from gold but by the fmell. In 
the time of Ezekicl, this as^ this brafs metal 
was brought to Babylon under the name of 
•^Dtrn chafmal. The old Irifh made cups, 
fwords, &c. of this metal. 

BAL, bol, beal. Lord, the Sun ; Bal-feire^ 
the lord of the feaft, the carver at a prince's" 
table, the herald, mafter of the ceremonies; 
Ch. "^yn baal or baly dominus, n^ faray con- 
vivium. See Seir^ 

BAL, /. e. Muireadach or Mordach, a brd. 

See Mordacb. Bel and Merodach of the Ba- 

« 

bylonians, Jer. 50. 2. are but one deity. 

BALG, a man of erudition ; Ar. \SXj 
baleghdy eloquent 

BA'N, white, is certainly the root of'p^ 
labariy to whiten. See letter L. whence bainey 
whitenefs, milk, in which the Arabs ftill keep 
the-L. iM-!J l^buriy milk. 

BAN, BEN, a fon, frequently ufed in me- 
tonomy, like aby father; attiy mother; maCy 
fon. See arc. 

BAN-AGHADH, (fon of conflift) a waftc 
of field. 

BAN-COIGLE, (fon of fecrets) a pot com- 
panion ; p betiy a fon, in Hcb. Ch. and Arab, 
is ufed very extenfively. The facrcd fcriptures 
call any thing berty a fon of that which it comes 
from, or depends upon. Son of the Eaft, is 
one from the Eaft. Son of the houfe, one of 
the family. Son of the quiver, an arrow. 
r\l bethy a daughter, is ufed in the fame man- 
ner. 
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ncr, ^^p nn bath kolj daughter of voice, an I 
echo ; the Irifh name it mac call^ fon of voice ; 
and mac tul/a, fon of the hills, from the rever- 
beration of the voice. 

BANIS, a wedding, from the ceremony of 
joining hands ; Sanfcrit, pani^ a hand j fani^ 
ghrannay marriage, /. e. joining of hands. 

BAN SGEAL, (fon of news) aftrology, a 
ftar. 

BAR, a fon ; bearan^ a youth ; Ch. 12 
bar^ Perf. beirnaj youth ; hence beirns, children. 

BAR, one ; barugha^ bairghcj a monofyl- 
lable ; Ar. .(j bar^ one ; Isv^ huja a fylla- 

ble ; haja^ conne£tit literam fyllabae formandae. 
See abairj labhram^ dabar^ &c. 

BAR, a man of leaning ; Ch. yni bara ; 
Ar. r-j paray cxcelluit, fcientia; praecellit 

ca fociis \ Sanfcrit, behar^ a feminary of learn- 
ing. 

BAR, expert, excelling in any art, a profef- 
fion ; bujbairej a fencer, expert in arms j Ar. 
*j bezzy arms. 

BARRA-CHAOL, a pyramid, a flame, a 
burning pile ; Ch. nyn baar^ arfit, combuflit, 
Kny2 baara combuftio, tk^ cheUiy acervus; 
hence bebram^ the facred fires of the Guebres, 
(Sonnerat> Ar* ^ kulluby a pile. 

BARG, red hot, Splendid ; Ch. 3iNa barg, 
fplendidum, pna bark^ fulgor, fplendor, Npna 
barka Babylonic^ et anN3 barg Perfice, idem 
funt, commutatis 3. G. et p. K. (Buxt.) the 
change of thefe letters is very common in Irifti, 
CC always fpunds as G. 

BAS, death ; Ar. ^^ hebazj mortuus fuit 

(Pocock C. T.) JUI abbazy fudden death; 
(^')J^jA 'oazvazf death, (R). 
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BAS, fweet ; ba/carty fweet bark, /. e. mace, 
cinnamon; Ch. DD2 ba/s^ dulce, fuave, aro- 
mata ; Perf. rj^lAwj^ bajbafa^ macis, nucis 

myrifticse cortex, the envelope of the nutmeg. 

BE'D, a book ; bed-foiriobhay a commen- 
tary, from foirim to explain, to aid and aflift ; 

bed-arilleachy a code of laws ; Per. Ouu beid^ 

• • • 

a book, a treatife ; Beda^ in Bengalefe, does 
not fignify exclufively a facred book, but im- 
plies in general as much as a facred law^ whe- 
ther obferved by the Indians or other nations. 
Thus the law or religion of the Nazaren Chrif- 
tians is named Nafranni Vede^ or Beda^ (Bar- 
tholomew) foftened by the Hindoos into 
potjheej but their facred book is bed ; the 
Hindoo Bible pooran. 

BEIRIM, to impregnate, to breed; P* jU 
tor, pregnancy ; Ch. nny ibbar^ gravidus. Sec 
Obar. 

BILE, a tree, a clufter of trees, a wood. 

BILLEOG, the leaf of a tree ; Ch. k^2 
bela^ fylva, N'^Ni bela^ nomen fylva? in Baby* 
Ionia, iimpliciter fylva (Buxt.) Per. -sXj bilkb^ 

the holm, a fpecies of oak ; Ar. >JLf bilkhy 

the oak ; aasOLj belekyet^ a tree, refembling 
the pomegranate, with beautiful leaves ; ybal^ 
trees in leaf. See A. 

BINN, harmony, melody; Sanfcrit, bina^ 
vina^ a ftiufical infb-ument ; omnis ^itsn hame- 
birij intelligens, i. e. peritus muficus (Schindler). 
Ar. ttjA winaj a lute. 

BIOS, white ; nos biosj pure white ; Ar. 
iul abeezy white; vj^2aaJI jujd\j nafa 
aPbeez^ pure white. Sec nos. 

BIOS, 
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BIOS, (ilk ; Ch. \na bous^ bus ; Ar. -j bez^ 

byflus, feu potius pannus lineus, bombacinus, 
ctiam fcricus, (Gol). 

BIOT, food J baili betagb^ mcnfal lands ; 

Ar. v,Jiaj beet^ alimentum. 

•• • 

BIRR, BIRT, PORT, a caftle, a fortified 
place ; long port^ a palace, a camp intrenched, 
from p*? loun^ to (lay or remain in a place; Ch. 
m'»2 birahj arcem five caftellum defignat, ex 
quo in ftatu, uti appellant, cmphatico nni^'l 
birtUy feu confucta inter hujus sevi Judaeos 
ufqoe pronunciatione Virfa^ Celebris ilia arx 
Carthaginis, quam Grseci fiv^<f»* vocabant, Pu- 
nice difta eft. (Scaliger). ^««k caftrura fonat 
Gratis, Hieronymo tefte : et confirmat anti- 
quior Jofephus, quo authore caftrum Hierofo- 
lymorum, fuper cujus fundamentis inftaurata 
eft Turris Antonia, /9«fK appellabatur. Indict 
Pur^ urbem ab antiquis temporibus fignificat 
ut Nifapur, Vifapur, Mangalapur, Rungpur, 
Calipur, &c. A Perficojlj bar^ arcc derivat 

Relandus, quod turres in dorfo geftarent tem- 
pore belli elephanti & quafi ambulantia caftella 
fuerunt terra, quemadmodura bcllicse naves 
mari, (Hager, Difq. Hunnorum adv. P. Bereg- 
fzafzy).— Ar. jj burj^ a fort, a caftle ; Ch. 

p>a birriy a palace ; port purf^ a caftle, in the 
Ammonian, Egyptian, and Phoenician dialefts. 
See longj a houfe, a ftiip. 

BITH, life ; Ch. n^ hetb ; Ar. ui^U-^ 

hiat^ with B fervile, Bith. 

BLA, BLAI, words frequently to be found 
written in capitals, on the margins of the 
Brethamhuin laws of Ireland, fignifying, be it 
fo, be it enafted, which fliews thofe laws had 
been revifcd, probably at the triennial meeting 
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at Tara, when, it is faid, all laws iterc revifed, 
or correfted ; Per. . ij balaii Ar. ^Js^ bally 

or belly Cc eft, ita, imo, (Caftellus) allowed^ 
permitted. (Richard.). 

BLACHD, fpeech, a word, fluency of 
fpeech, eloquent ; Ar. \SXj balegboy belaghef. 

See balg, 

BOLG, BUILG, hide of beafts, leather ; 
builg feidahy blowing leather, /. e. bellows. — 
Strabo afcribes the invention of bellows to 
Anacharfis the Scythian ; (L. 7. p. 209). Bolg 
fignifies fwelled, puffed up, as bellows are when 
filled with wind j Perf. ^^Ij baluy ulcer, boil, 

ringworm, tetter, whence It^Bolgacby the fiuall 
pox. 

BOLLOG, a large ftiell, of the Murex 
fpecies, being round ; a drinking cup of horn, 
&c. the ikull from its hemifpherical figure; 
hence the ridiculous ftory of the old Irifti drink- 
ing out of the ikulls of their enemies ; Ar. 
i^Li ballughy a kind of cup made of horn, in 

ufe among the Georgians, (Rich.). 

BORR, BOIRR, an elephant; apud Indos 
voce barro Tbcatur (Ifidor.). Sec birr* 

BORR AS, folder, cement ; Ar. ^^j^j resy 
cementing ; {^j^K^j rafasy tin, lead, B fervile, 

borras,. 

BOSS, a fat cow, a fat woman ; D:l^* abasy 
faginare ; Phoen. D2J^ abasy pecudes faginare. 

BR AC AN, a plaid. See plaid and breacan. 

BRAIN, the fea; Ar. su bukran. — 

BrainCy a fea commander, captain of a fliip, 
Neptune ; whence Magh Bhrein, the plains of 
Brein, the fea ; in like manner the Irifli mal* 
lachy a failor, from n'ro imlachy fal, nauta. 
p The 
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The feaft of waters of the Japonefe and Chi- 
nefe is held annually on the 5th day of the 
5th moon, (our June) they run here ^nd there j 
on the water, in their gondolas, repeating and 
crying Peiruriy Peirun. This Peirun, they 
fay, was a wife and virtuous king, of a very 
rich and fertile ifland ; his fubjcfts being very 
rich and luxurious became fo wicked and cor- 
rupt, that they drew down the vengeance of 
heaven, and the ifland was fwallowed up in the 
fea. Peirun^ beloved of the gods, was advifed 
of this cataftrophe, and faved himfelf and fa- 
inily in a (hip, and having failed to another 
country, he difappeared and no one could tell 
what became of him, (Kempfer Hift. of Japan. 
Ccrcm. Relig. T. v.) This ftory is like that 
of the Chalda^ans of the taking up of Sifuthrus 
after the deluge. It originated in Chalda^a, 
from whence the Perfians had their feaft of 
water, the Aiguieres, (Herbelot at Ahris. 
Chardin, T. vii. Hyde, &c.) All thefe Hydro- 
phoria in memory of the deluge, and of one 
man and his family being faved, confirm the 
writings of the divine Mofes. Varana, or the 
Neptune of the Brahmins, muft have been of 
the fame root as the above 

BRAINN, the womb, the pudendum ; Ch. 
pnnw abarin. 

BRAIS, jocofe; Brais-fgeulj a merry ftory, 
fable, romance; hence Bacchus was named 
Brifseus. Brifaeum plerique didlum volunt a 
mellis ufu, alii a voce Bris, qusLmjucundum ex- 
plicant, (Comutius in Pcrfium, S. i.). Eft 
Briiaeus Liber pater cognominatus — a mellis 
ufu, Bris tmmjucundurn dicimus. 

BRAS, a lance ; bras comhrach^ a tilting to- 
gether or tournament, with lances for rccrca- 
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tion } Ch. \Din2 brous^ abies, per Synechd . 
quod ex abietino Ugno conficitur, i. e. haftae, 
lanceae, (Schindl.; Ch. mn rucb^ recreare: ** the 
^^ fliield of his warriors like blood : his chofea 
" men like rubies : as fire their plaids and their 
" chariots, in the day of preparation ; and their 
" lances (Broftiim) (hall be refplendent,'* (Na- 
hum, 2. 4.). Set plaid. 

BREAC, fpeckled, fpotted ; whence breac 
brecy a wolf; broc, a badger; breac^ breoc^ 
broCy a trout, a falmon ; Ch. Qp*\ rakanij ma- 
culae variegatae pardi, quas funt quafi piAura 
quaedam. 7Vp^2. braka^ maculofus ; Ar. v3*«il 

abrak ; hence Breacan^ a Highland plaid ; An 
(mIS-i berkarij various coloured; rljji raka^ 

black and white; Syr. rouka^ frufta veftium, 
panni ; hence the Irifli breac mac^ the child of 
fpots, a magpye, and the Galli braccati^ 
(Diodor. Sic. L. 6.) and breacam^ to embroi- 
der, to paint ; breac ^ embroidery ; Ar. ^vi3 1 

barkasj variis coloribus pinxit ; Ch. Qp^ ra- 
kaniy acupingere, arte fcil. vel opere Phrygio- 
nico figurare, delineare. See falj plaid^ and 
reacani. 

BRIATHAR, BREITHIR, a word, the 
root of a word, from bar and at hair ; Ch. nhQ 
bary loqui, nDy atar^ origo, radix. See aihar. 

BRUIGH, a firm ; bruigher^ a farmer ; 
bruighithy and bruigbartj a farm houfe, the 
houfe of a bruigh. By the Brehon laws the 
bruigher had certain lands ailigned him by the 
chief or prince, for which he was to entertain 
him in his journeys, and all travellers. He was 
to find meat and drink, chefs-boards, and back- 
gammon tables for their recreation ; Ch. ni'iia 
borgar, agricola, ^112 burgan^ tabemaculum. 
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in quibus cubare, qui cuftodiunt fruftus arbo- 
rum, hortorum ct agrorum, vel qui ohfervant 
tranfcuntes — it is better explained in Aruch — 
cxponitur pro domibus extra urbem ex- 
tniftis, in quibus venduntur vi£lualia viatori- 
bus — inde explicatur, hofpitiuniy popina^ in 
Vajik rabba, feft. y. — Simile hoc eft Regi iter 
facienti per defertum. Cum pervenijfet ad di- 
verforium primum^ comedit Ssf bibit illic. (Buxt.) 
See Guirme. 

BUALAH, virtue, medicinal quality, medi- 
cinal efficacy, phyfic, remedy, cure ; Hindoo- 
ftance, bhulaee ; Ar. Jv«jJ/| ^ybool-al-bulj 

medicaihenti vulnerarii genus. (Caftel.)- Under 
this^ word I fliall take the opportunity of ihew- 
ing the great copioufnefs of the Irifti language, 
becaufe there is much confufion in Irifh Dic- 
tionaries in words betokening virtue. 

Virtue^ power, ftrength, efficacy ; Ir.Jlan ; 
At. and Hind. wXwo /ulab ; In cuwacbt^ 

(cumhacht) yea ul-cuwacht! O God the 
mighty, or al-mighty ! Ar. ui; o kuwwut j Ir. 

uchtadhrj uchiadbran^ uchtadhran na Sagairt, 
the high-prieft ; Ar. .|oJol iktidar^ and with 
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the fynonimo^is Arab, word -.C y^z j Ir. uach- 
tadhar-as; Xx.far^faar; Ar.j^ zur; Ir. cur; 
Ar. ^ kbur ; Ir. r/, aire ; Ar. ^u 1 reeb ; 

Per. |ilj e-ara ; Ir. maitb ; Ar. \oj^ meet ; 
lutucdacb; Af. cXalJu taaked; Ir. tabwacbt 
(tahbhacht) j Ar. v^ Jj» tavnvik; Ir. neart; 
Vtt. ^^neeruf It. feart; Vex. ^furr ; Ir. 

tuts ; Per. /jiAj too^. 

VjjRTuousj pious, holy, religious, chaftcj 



Ir. unar^ hence unar vulgo Onnor^ a woman's 
Chriftian name ; Per. JJb bunr ; Hind, boonur; 

Ir. creata; Hind, keerit; Ir. irr^ whence /m, 



religion ; Hind. beer. 

Virtuous^ moral ; Ir. fubba ; Hind, foob- 
baoo ; Ir. fubbailce ; Ar. UL) I alka^ more, ex- 

ceffive ; Ir. ca/i ; Ar. i *> a^^I ^ kbajfeut. 

Virtues^ excellencies ; Ir. ^oly Diarmut ro 

Jifiol^ the moft excellent and virtuous Diarmut ; 

. this is the deity of the Brahmins, Dlarmatu 

rajabj correfponding in epithets, as I have 

fliewn in another place; Ar. A^jJ^i fuzl^ 

excellence ; ^JuLoi fuzal, virtues, excellencies. 
BUDH, pronounced Buh j Budbj the crea- 
tion, the world j Ar. ^ bubj the world ; 

IcJu bedij creating, giving a beginning. Ori« 

entalifts fay, the deity, Budh, derives his name 
from budbay wife ; in Iriih, bud and bad; but ' 
it is more probably derived from this Budh, in 
my humble opinion, as Mercury, he may ht 
fo called from o (>j buda^ invention ; there 

were feveral Boods, who are not fufficiently 
diftinguiihed in the Sanfcrit hiftory. 

BUIDH MI, the mouth of Budh, /. e. June, 
the third month, reckoning from March, (ac- 
cording to the Nifan of Mofes) — the third 
month, the third day, were facred to Budh. 

BUITE, water. 

BUITE, an apparition, likenefs. 

BUITSACH, a witch, fkilled in raifing ap^ 
paritions; Bengalefe, cboote^ a ghoft, appari* 

tion ; Ar. Ovj but^ an idol ; Perf. cuj put^ an 

•• •< • 

image, likenefs. 

p 2 C Is 
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C Is pronounced as K, and often as G, 
which is no more than C with a ftroke on the 
the bafe. In Arabic, K, kaf^ often founds as 
G, as aSid Zpo^ a globe ; i^ ^^-^ g^rd^ round. 

The Irifti commonly write CC for G, and TT 
for D ; hence cutub and gudby writing, a ftudy, 
&c. K^kaf^ in Arabic, is often founded gaf in 

Perfian, and fometimes it is marked with three 
points, o"(Richardfon). 

Many words beginning with n He Hebrew 
and Chaldee, begin with Ch in Irifli, or C 
with a point over it, and in the middle, and 
termination of the Irifli, n is often written Ch, 
Gh ; the fame is obfervcd in the Perfian by 
Bochart. Perfis et Caramanis, qui in vicinia 
habitant, folemne eft ut literam n he fortius 
efferant, quafi x vel K. fie Brachmanum nomen 
Perficum nQHhni Brahmah fcribitur per he 
fimplex, ut eft m deh^ dec, u e. deceniy & HK^ 
Shacj ShaCy quod idem fonat. 

Words beginning and ending with Ch, often 
lofe the firft guttural : prima gutturalis facile 
omifia eil : fimilis elifionis exempla multa oc- 
current, (Bochart). C was not always founded 
hard, as appears in collating feveral words, as 
calainij to fleep, Heb. Q'^n chalam, — cait, 
chaflF, Ar. k^\c^ zai^ &c. &c. and many other 

words, as will appear in the colleftion, which 
tend to prove the ancient Irifli had a foft C, 
and that their ancient alphabet is loft. 

The Ch of the Perfians is often rendered S 
by the Hebrews and the Irifli ; Acher, God, 
is written Aofar in Irifli, in Sanfcrit, Eejfjwar. 
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Ardejhir, nos dicimus AJfuerus, quia ubi 
antiquitus litera Ch fcribebatur, nos S fcribi- 
mus, unde pro Chuchon civitate illius, in fcrip- 
turis facris Sufan reponitur. (R. Du Mans 
Defcrip. Perfice). 

CAB, the mouth ; Ch. ap tab. 

CAD, holy, facred ; cadaoine, the holy faft 
or affiftion, /. e. Wednefday, the day facred 
to Budh ; Ch. '♦Dy ani, jejunium, affliftio. Sec 
aoine. ; Dia aoine, faft day, Friday, inftituted 
by the papifts ; cadas, fanftity ; cadufa^ holy ; 
cadas cill, a fanftuary ; Calcat coimhead ca^ 
dufa, Calcat the divine proteftor, this is the 
Calci of the Brahmins, whofe avatar, they 
fay, is not yet come, that of Budha being 
the laft } Colcai, the deity of honor and fi-iend- 
fliip, the conflant attendant on nobles, (Wil- 
ford); Cillmacud, the holy church, (county 
Kilkenny) Heb. isn^ kadas, a fanftuary, tDlpQ 
makadas, the fame ; Ar. /j^Oo kuds, fanftity, 
/wAcXJUo fiukuddis, holy. 

CAIDRE, commerce. 

CAIDREDH, fellowfliip in traffic, (O'B-). 

CAIDRE-AONAC, an emporium, a place 
of merchandize, a mart, a town of trade, a 
commercial city ; hence Chadreanak, in Plau- 
tus, the name of Carthage, which the Arabs 
called cX^ <^"iM^-> kurat-ahd, the city of 
merchandize, /. e. Cartheda. Solinus was mif- 
takcn in deriving it from ikmn t^n^^p Kartha 
hadtba. Elifla mulier extruxit & Carthadam 
dixit, quod Phoenicum ore exprimit civitatem 
novaniy and in this he mifled Bochart. Car- 

thada 
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thada is fynonimous to Chadre-anak. See 
Aonac^ a fair, a mart. 

CAILE, a harlot; Ch. r\^^n challa^ mulier 
prophana, publicum fcortum. 

CAILE ACH, an old woman ; Ch, n'^D 
calach^ fencftus ; Ar. «xl.^S=> kuhleh. 

CAILLI, the black goddcfs, the Cali of the 
Brahmans and Tibetans, correfponding with the 
Grecian Hecate. 

CAINI, a virgin ; Sanfcrit, cani^ from m', 
Sanfcrit, nya^ a maid. See M. 

CAIRBRE, powerful, fupreme, a proper 
name with the old Irifli, as Cairbre Liffachar^ 
&c. &c. it appears to have been corrupted to 
Graibhy fee Graibb, one of the names of 
Jupiter with the Pelafgi; Ar. /^vu^-^s 

Kerubom ; Heb. Q^i'^D Cherubim^ princfpcs 
angelorum, CGoL). 

CAIRI, CORA, a wier for catching fifli ; 
carmuadhy foft fi(h, /. e. fifh without fcales, as 
eels, &c. which were forbidden the Egyptians. 
Schall^ a bad fifh without fcales, the Egyptians 
call it karmouth^ (Soninni, Egypt) car-otdfe, the 
fifli wolf ; Ch. nD cari^ fi(h ; mD ''N ai cauri^ 
infula pifcium, Icare^ hence the Irifli infecora^ 
now Inchicore^ an ifland in the LifFey, at Ifland 
bridge, where falmon weirs are erefted ; inis 
and aoi are fynonimous words for ifland. 

CAISG, Eafter^ /. e. cais-eag^ the moon, or 
feaft of the lettuce, the ^^D^ cbafuy or cofs. 
Lettuce is eaten by the Jews in the paflbver, 
which they derive from Din cbus^ mifereri : lac- 
tuca cujus ufus eft Judseis in coraa pafchali. — 
Quid eft Chafa ? Quare dicitur ? Quia mifertus 
eft Deus noftri, (Buxt.) which agrees with 
the Irifli cas^ pity ; we know not what feftival 
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this was in pagan Ireland — it is plain, it was 
regulated by the moon, as all feftivals were, 
and as Eafter is now ; it was probably the firft 
Sunday after the firft full moon in the new 
year. The lettuce was bitter^ the laSluca 
virofa^ or ftrong fcented wild lettuce ; it is in- 
digenous in Britain, and a remedy againft the 
dropfy. — " And they fliall eat the flefti (of the 
" lamb) in that night, dreft with fire, and un- 
" leavened bread, and with bitter herbs they 
" fliall cat it,'* Exod. i2. 8.— -This, I think, 
was the Cofs — it was a ceremony borrowed of 
the Afiatic pagans by the Jews — God out of 
his indulgence to the weaknefs of human na- 
ture, permitted the Hebrew nation to retain in 
their ritual a few of the facred fymbols of 
their Afiatic neighbours, as for inftance, fire, 
(Maurice Ind. Ant. V. 6.) fo cairgaos^ lent, is 
Cair-eag-aoisy the feafon of thc^Jh moon ; Ch. 
nD cariy pifcis, niD •»« ai cauri, infula pifcium, 
^gypt ; caire^ fifli : and cuing aos^ the feafon or 
anniverfary of the moon of the facrifice, of 
firft fruits, or of the dance ; Ch. 33n cbung^ 
chorea, tripudiare. And it came to pafs as he 
came nigh unto the camp, that he faw the 
calf and the 33n change the dancing, Exod. 23. 
19. — Cuingaos, now fignifies the Fentecoji — in 
pagan times it followed the arloigd, or harveff, 
or gleaning feafon, from ar^ com, and Ar. 
IqaJ lekety gleaning, whence the Ir. feifd an 

arloighdhy the harveft home feaft. 

CAL, CAIL, CEILL, to bum ; '^ND cal, 
ardere; it is alfo applied metaphorically, in 
Irifli, to the pafl^ions. — Ceill^ Cill^ a place of 
devotion, ^wherc the facred fire always bumed. 
-'^eill^ a round tower, a fire tower. — Caila- 

reacbd^ 
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reachd^ burning the dead, — Cailcach^ heat or 
paffion of the mind. — CaUbualach^ warm blows, 
loot battle. — Calcam^ to burn into lime. — Cailc^ 
lime, /. e. burnt flone, (Lat. Calx). — Ca'tUein^ 
a burning or fcalding of the eyes. — Caolfailj 
nettles, (Lat. Urtica* See Ur). — Ceallach^ 
contention, war.— C^/7^-^^, a preferver of the 
fires, a culdee. — Cuilteach^ a fteeple, /. e. fire 
houfe. — Culagy fuel, turf, peat. 

CALADAM, CLADAM, CLAIDAM, to 
dig, whence caldach^ fliarp pointed, a miner's 
tool ; cloidhy dug, a ditch, &c. '^Nl'^D chaldai^ 
Chalybes & Chaldsei difti, quia ut ferrum erue- 
rent in terrae vifcera penetrabant, (Boch.). 

CALADH, hard, firm, ftrong, as Conaing 
an cbuirp chaladb ; Conaing of the robufl 
body ; from this word and the Welch caled^ 
Camden derives the name of Caledonians, Heb. 
I'^a %alad^ durefcere; but Caledonia fignifies 
the hills or fbong holds, the dun^ of the Cael 
or Gael^ (hepherds, fynonimous to Coti or 
Scott . See p. II. or Cael duine^ fhepherd men 
•—See UJher^s Primordia^ p. 587. 

CALAM, to flcep ; Q*7n chalam^ hence Ir« 
calarij poppy, the fleepy herb of which opium 
is made. 

CALLAIGHE, a divider, a partner, p^'n 
cbalak, divifit. 

C AOL, a pile ; barr-chaol^ a pyramid, fee 
bar; Ch. K*7n cbela^ acervus ; Ar. aJ^ kullub. 

C AOMH, the follicle of a flower, 1. e. pro- 
teftor. 

CAOMH, noble; Ch. CDlp kom ; Ar. and 
Pen ^i^^iem^ noble; kiyam^ dignity; Ch. 

KQp kama. 

CAOMH A, fkill^ art, knowledge, the oc- 
cult fctences. Zofimus quoted by Bochart, V. I 



I . p. 209. Sacrcc et divinae fcripturae angelds 
dicunt mulieres concupiviflc, & cum in terram 
defcendifTcnt, eas edocuiffe omnia naturae openi ; 
prima igitur illorum traditio fuit Chema de his 
artibus. Vocaverunt fcilicet hunc librum ix^^x) 
Chema, uncje ars etiam Chema vocatur; Ar. and 
Per. \^K.^jJ^ kimiya, chymiftry, alchymy, fup- 

pofed to be derived from the Gr. xy^o? juice, 
humour, and therefore confined to the extrac- 
tion of the eflfence of plants. (Richardfon, Go- 
lius, Caftellus and others, give no fuch deriva- 
tion)— this derivation is very wide of the truth, 
and the radix is in the Irifli and Arabic ; we 
have fhewn that the tree, the bloflbms, &c. 
was the fymbol of knowledge, and in Ar. ^^ 

kemm, fignifies a rofe bud, the follicle of an 
unblown palm or other flower, and alfo the 
bloflbm, hence Ir. caomha^ poetry, verfification, 
/• €. the bloflbm of the tree. 

CAOMHAIGH, armed men; the fciencc 
of taftics, CHESS. Caomaiy an armed man, 
the name of the conftellation ORION in the 
ancient Irifh Zodiac ; the noD cimab of Job, 
according to Cofl:ard ; Arab. . ,-^JlS" kami^ 

armed j hence in Irifh ceann caombj a chefs- 
board, backgammon-tables ^O'Brien). See 
Introd. p. 24, and my Effay on the Aflronomy 
of the ancient Irifti, Oriental Colleftion, Vol. 1 , 

2, 3- 

CAOR, fhecpj caorgatij a fheep foldj 

feol'Caora^ mutton ; Ch. nD car^ agnus, aiies, 

vervex ; Ar. jljj kar^ oves ; Gr. K«p ovis Joni- 

bns; unde Caria infula, (Boch.) nns carr^ 
pafcuam ; hence the Currs^ of Kildare and 
many other fheep walks in Ireland. 

CAOR^ 
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CAOR, a candle, a firebrand, &c. mn 

charah^ to burn ; hence caordach or ceardach^ 

a forge. 

CAR, fifh; anpaC'Car, a fole, a flounden 
See Caire. 
CAR, a ftone ; An qj\<^ khareh. 

CARBH, a plough, a chariot, a plank ; 
Ch. 2^3 carabj arare j An c * ^^ karab, ter- 
rain aratro verfam confevit, i ^i g^^ hrib, 

terra aratro verfa, ploughed land ; hence the 
many diftrifts in Ireland named Carbre or Car- 
huryy Per. aj,C arabe^ currus praefertim dua- 

rum rotarum, neque in India alii. Gig. Caji. 
C fcrvile, Carbh. 

CARM, red, fcarlet; carmogal, a round 
red lump or excrefcence, a carbuncle; Ch. 
^TO kerunij caeruleum ; Heb. ^>onD carmilj 
fcarlet, crimfonj Ar. ij^Ji kyrmyxe. Sec 
ogaU 

C ARTHADAN, an ereft ftone pillar with 
infcriptions, on thefe were written the Cycles, 
&c. Ar. y*yj^(Xi tcduiriy infcribing names in 
public records^ Khareh teduin. Sec the Aftro- 
nomy of the ancient Irifh, Oufeley's Oriental 
Collcftion, V. 1.2. &c. 

CARTOIT, proftrate, devout; Ar. f^^ 
kartehy proftravit. 

CASACH, vernacular; Du-chafachy the 
fame; Sanfcrit, Chajha^ vernacular; hence 
Ir. leabra ducbafacb^ provincial dialeft. See du. 

CASHE', CAISHE MOR BREITHIR, 
the great diAionary of radical words, the ety- 
mologicon magnum, the title of an old Iriih 
Gloflary in my poffeflion ; Sanfcrit, Cojha^ a 
Lexicon ; Cajhi is the name of a great univer- 
iity of the Brahnuns, on the fide of the Gan- 



ges; breithir^ the radix of a word, from Ch. 
nh}2 baty loqui, noy aiar^ radix. See briathair. 

CATHUGHA, CATHUA, ^\ faorfinn 
cathua^ a Thierna^ free us from fin o Lord j 
ni high fin an cathua^ lead us not into fin, 
has been fubftituted in the Lord's Prayer, for 
lead us not into temptation, inftead of cathu- 
ghraj the proper word ; Ch. KtOn chata^ pec- 
catum ; Ar. \ \^<^ kheta^ fin ; Hindooft. ghat^ 
khaty fin ; Ch. Nl13''Dp kathi^ora^ temptatio. 

CEACT, Encyclopedy, the circle of fci- 

ences; Ar. ijCi\£=i koket. See Etany Ch. 

•• 

Qon chacim^ fapiens, fciens, peritus ; Heb. 
chacanij plur. Ch. mODin chocmot. 

CEACT, a leffon, inftruftion ; Chinefe, 
yechim^ liber qui totam philofophiam complec- 
titur. 

CE ANNAM, I buy or fell ; ceannaighe^ a 
merchant ; ceannag^ vulgo canngy conng, a 
forum; Ch. 33n chanag^ forum, nundinae; Heb. 
fy:D canaany a merchant ; the N or nun is fer- 
vile here, and this is agreed on in general, and 
Canaan may be from y^D canahy which cannot 
be difputed ; then it is a miftake, though a 
common one, that a merchant was named 
from Canaan^ the grandfon of Noah, and fa- 
ther of the Canaanites, becaufe the word fig* 
nifies merchandizing, independent of thcm^ 
(Bate) ; and this name was given to the Phoe- 
nicians, who were great traders, and were not 
defcended of Canaan, but were Aire-Coti; 
Bochart quotes a paflage much againft his deri- 
vation, Job. 4©. 25. where the Ixx. have 
^wuiff the Hebrew has Chananaei vel merca- 
tores ; the fame in Proverbs ; the word is alfo 
written with p, as [p ken^ a purchafer, a price ; 

Irifh, 
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Irifli, cean. Ce mbeid a ceann? what's the 
price ? hence diol cudn^ a fhop, a houfc that 

fcUs ; Per. ijL2L khan^ a (hop, a fhop keeper, 

a market, an exchange, a caravanfera, an inn ; 
Ar. Ji/ci dellal^ a feller, a buyer, an auc- 
tioneer. 

CEANNAIDHE, a merchant; pi. cean- 
naighthe^ hence ceannaighe^ a forum, a place 
of traffic, the D3n channeg of the Chaldseans, 
forum, mercatus, nundinae — which the Rabbins 
have idly derived from D3n channag^ tibia, fiftula, 
forum, qu6d in iis fiftulis, tripudiis utantur, 
aut qu6d ibi quad in cboris homines difcurrant 
& circumeant. 

CEARA, a wanderer ; Sanfcrit, care and 
caorij a wandering pilgrim, (Sonnerat). 

CEARD, CRIADH, cement; criadh-cean- 
galj united by cement; criadh-aoil^ mortar, 
/. e. cement of lime ; ceard^ a tinlcer, a fol- 
derer; Per. Oj^ kherdj folder. 

CEARDACH, CEARDCA, a fhop. 

CEARN, an altar ; Cearnachy a facrificing 
prieft, from cearram^ to kill, to flaughter. 
Ch. Qnn charam^ intemecioni vel excidio aut 
perdition! devovere : confecrare, devotum vel 
facrum facere— BEAG-CEARNA, the harlot 
of the altar; Ar. . ju baghe^ a harlot. We 

are told by Herodotus, that it was a law among 
the Babylonians, that all the women of the 
country fhould, once in their lives, expofe 
themfelves to the embraces of flrangers in the 
temple of Venus. Each fat in a particular 
place, fcparated from the other by a rope 
flretchcd between them, and durft not move 
from her flaxicoi till fome one threw a piece of 

gold into her lap, and made her retire with 
him. The handfome women were foon en- 
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gaged, but the ugly fometimes remained three 
years, without being folicited by any one. 
Strabo gives exaftly the fame account. Tlic 
prophet Baruch, a much older writer than 
Herodotus, fays, that the one were foon fet at 
liberty, but that the others were obliged to 
remain fitting, and were expofed to ridicule, 
becaufe they had not been thought worthy of 
having their girdle unloofed. The Brahmins 
adopted this cuflom of the Budhijis. The 
goddefs Bbagavadij fpoufe of Shiva^ was pa- 
tronefs of the harlots ; her annual proceffion, 
fays P. Bartholomeo, was clofed by a multitude, 
who fung all kinds of indecent fongs on the 
fubjeft of generation. See Carnach^ Introd. 
p. 18. 

CE ARRAI, mafler of his trade. 

CE AS, ore, metal ; ceafcar^ a goblet ; hai^ 
iecasy a water cup or goblet of iron or brafs. . 
See haiteach. 

CEASLA, iron ore; /u^LwjlJI el Kufasj 
famous iron mines in Armenia, and with the 
prefix N, Ch. \i?nD nechas ; Ar. /vwlsu nuhus^ 
brafs, jntr;in3 nechujtan^ a?neus, nomen fcr- 
pentis aerei, quem diffregit Rex Chifkia, 2 K. 
18. 4. ; Ir. neigheas^ brafs. See p. xviii. Pref. 

CEID, CEI r^ a fair or market ; ceidliosj a 
forum.— Ceit'tlasy a fair of fmall cattle.— C^/^ 
ceisj the wand of the market, the caduceus of 
Mercury, who prefided over commerce. 
, » CEIL, all, every one ; ^D ca/. 

CEILE, a fpoufe ; n'pD cala^ a wife ; Syr. 
cbou/aj nuptiae; Ar. JsjJlsk cbalelj conjux, 
uxor, maritus. 

CEIM, a flep, a degree, a meafure ; Ch. 
HDIp koumaj fumitur pro pafTu, vel ulna. 

CEOL, CEOLAN, a bcU; -^Egyp. kel. 

CEOL, 
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CEOL mufick, melody; ceol-airfeach^ an- 
cient mufic, a harp; Ch. ^"^n chalij dulcis, 
N>*7in cholia^ dulcedo— Ir. Meifceolam^ to fing 
harmonioufly ; Mth. meizy Ch. ryo, fuaviter 
dc fono citharae — meizj maazj jucundum, 
fuave. 

CEUT, CEAT, a {hcep, a flock, hence 
Aire-Cotiy Ihepherds, the old Irifli ; and Aiteac 
Cotij the old Coti, of whom we have treated 
at large in the Prefiice ; Ar. ja^S kut^ a flock 

of fheep^ Llo kawatj a ihepherd; hence 

Mgufa^ which abomided in fheep, is named 
Catria by Stephanas, that is, in Iriih Ceat rae^ 
iheep plains ; Ch. top kout^ grex ovium. 

CIOR, a hand, the agent, hence Gr. x*«^» 
numus. See Cuir. 

CIS, CISE, a lie, romance, fable; Cife 
Bon-Mac Cumhal^ the romance of Finn Mac 
Cule. See Cifire. 

CISIOL, CISHIOL, Satan, ^N-^Ntn chaf- 
el^ vel ^Ntn a\D Shem Chqfaij nomen angeli, 
qui cum focio fuo ex caelo deturbiitus. Shem 
Cbafai^ et Ufiel, qui dc cselo ceciderunt, ver- 
fabantur temporibus iftis in terra. Gen, 6. 4. 
in Jonathane pro Hebraeo Nephtalim, gigan- 
tes, tunc erant in terra— gigantes ifti fuerunt 
di6ti Nephtalim, quafi decidui, qu6d ecaelo eflent 
dgedi in terram. — I believe the Cifiol, of the 
Iriih, is compounded of Cd, prince, and ^W) 
Sbaolj or Saol, fepulchrum ; Ch. & Syris idem 
eft fepulchrum et infernus ; Ch. nD Ce ; Per. 
Ke is jP prince, a governor ; and that 

Cafiol is an epithet of Samon, prince or judge 
of hell. See p. 443. CoUeft. Vol. III. 

CISIRE, a romancer, a fable writer ; Ar. 
A^ kiJJ^^ a hiftory, tale, romance, labJc, apo- 




logue; Per. (jLsi. d,^^ kijfe kbaun^ a teller 
of ftories. 

CIUR, a merchant; ciura^ merchantable^ 
Ch. nn>D cirih^ venditio, emptio, negotiatio ; 
Per. k' kar^ commerce ; hence 

CIURAM, I buy or fell ; clurta^ bought. 

CLAIRSEACH, a harp—" if as warriors, 
the Saca invented arms and military drefs, fo 
as (hepherds, at their Icifure, they were the 
authors of mufic and mujical injiruments ; the 
ranoAof of the Greeks derives its name from 
them,*' (D'Ancarville on the origin of Arts 
and Sciences of Greece) — and hence, proba- 
bly, the Sacca-buche, or Sackbut of the old 
Spaniards, and the CeoUair-Seach^ the mufic of 
the Sacse, whence Clairfeacbj from "hn cheli, 
dulcis, whence the Iriih cheleir^ the finging or 
harmony of birds. See Cfc/.— C^arc vocarunt 
Chalda^i tibiam chelil ? quia Cheli dulcis erat 
fonus qus — Clairfeachj a harp, is therefore the 
fweet founding or harmonious inftrument of 
the Sacae. 

COAMH, a body of people, a tribe ; Ar. 
^ aS kawm. 

COICT, CIOCHT, children ; Ar. and Per. 
JS' kaky a child, s^ulz akukj with child, preg- 
nant, dans le langage des Circafi[iens, qui habi- 
tent le Caberda ; kouiva fignifie fils, (De Sacy, 
Infcript. de Perfepolis). 

COIM-DE, COIMHDHE, God ;— the 
Chaldseans often exprcffed God by Oip Kom, 
and D'jpn Mekom; habent Rabbini hoc vocabu- 
lum inter nomina Dei, (Buxt.). The Arabs fay, 
^jaaJI ^i Keyum; KSum^ Deus, 1. e. fempiter- 

nus — the eternal God. Ex. Ir. go ro adhradfad 
Q^ maca 
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maca Ifrael an Coimhdbe fri forchongra Helli 
anfaidh — " fo that the Ifraclites adored God 
^through the perfuafion of the prq)het Heli/' 
(Leab. breac). According to fome, fays 
O'Brien, Coimhdhe fignifies the Trinity, though 
he had tranflated it before, the Jiationary lord 
of the foil, a landlord, a laird, a mafter. 

COIRE, a caldron ; coire an Daghda^ the 
facred caldron ufed in the facrifices to Daghda, 
which the old Irifti or Airc-Coti boaft of having 
brought with them, to this country, together 
with his fword. This is the Daghda rath of the 
Brahmins, in whofe language curray fignifies a 
caldron ; the ceremony of its ufe will be feen 
from the following quotation of the religious 
ceremonies of the Seeks, a feft of Brahmins 
at Patna- (As. Mifc. p. 370.) " The prayer 
was followed by a (hort bleffing from the old, 
and an invitation to the congregation to partake 
pf a friendly feaft. The book was then clofed 
and reftored to its place at the altar, and the 
people being feated as before, two men entered 
bearing a large iron caldron, called curray, 
juft taken from the fire, and placed it in the 
centre of the hall upon a low ftool.** Sec 
the facrifice at Tarah, in my Colleftanea, V. 
iii. p. 513. where the coire is reprefented from 
an ancient drawing. 

CO'MH, ftationary, fixed, perpetual ; Ch. 
Op koum'y comhartha^ the fixed figns, the 
conftdlations, the figns of the Zodiac ; Ch. 
ryyitk aorth^ fignum; Ir. comh-naigbim^ to 
dwell, to abide. See Nagar. 

CRANN, a tree, a pole; Ch.pn chran 
and pn tran, mahis, arbor. 
. CRANN-COMAR, the arbutus, the facred 
4ree, literally the prieils tree ; ic>/4«^ Komaros^ 
Theophrafto, quae Latinis ArbutuSt 
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CR ANNG AIL, lattices before the altar, /. e. 
the inclofure of the prieft — n'^D galahy rafusj^ 
fie Judsei vocant facerdotes & facrificulos papif- 
ticos, et latius quofvis verbi Dei & ecclefiae mi- 
niftros Chrifti, (Buxt.). 

CRANNSAOR, a carpenter. 

CRANN-TABHAIL, the ftick of Tubal; 
a pole or fpear armed with iron ; whatever is 
of iron or iron mixed, is attributed to Tubal- 
cain, who firft forged iron after the flood ) 
hence, in Arabic, Tubals iron armour. 

CRANN PHIOSAN, fome miffive weapon, 
from the Ar. IJu JhunSy a javelin j >S pin 

or/, particula expletiva. See F. 

CRAOBH, a branch, a relation, a branch 
of the fame ftock ; feifre curba cuilj prohibited 
copulation with kindred. Curba cuHy pro- 
hibited inceft, (O'B.) Ch. 2r^p karabj pro- 
pinquus ; Syr. kirib ; Ar. ^j J kurabj propin- 

quitas generis, ajI JUlj43?i fejur-T kurabib^ 

inceft. Scefeis. 

CRAOS, the belly ; 0"^D crasy venter. 

CR AOSACH, a belly lover, a glutton. 

CREAS, a (hrine } np karazj fepulchrum ^ 
Ar. kyrizj dead. 

CREAT, CCERAIT, GEARRAITE, a 
letter of the alphabet, from 

CRE ATAM» to cut, carve, write ; ferity 
written ; creatarasy fculpture. ' The firft writ- 
ing was on flat ftones, flates, and tiles, fcra:tch- 
ed in with a fliarp inftrument : fome of thefe 
• are now Jbund in the ruins of Babylon; 
Ch. mn cbraty fculpere, exarare, incidere, 
literas infculpfit. 

CREUN, 
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CREUN, the body j Ar. ^J kerin^ the 

body, the foul, fclf ; Ir. cuirp^ the body, was 
introduced by the firft miiTionaries. 
* CRIADH, cement, folder, vifcous clay ; 
eriadh-aoly mortar, /. e. lime cement ; ceardj a 
foldcrer, a tinker j Ar. c^j^ kherdy black 

vifcous clay; Per. Oj^ kherdy folder. 

CUIG, five, I. e. the circle ; in mod ancient 
languages,^t;^ and a circle are fynonimous. I 
think, frc^m the points of the five fingers form* 
ing a circle in reckoning, when the left hand i$ 
turned towards the eyes, to be counted with 
the right hand ; nm chough a cifcle, the perfed 
number or figure. The Egyptians, fays Dio- 
dorus, reprefented the world by the number 
five, being that of the elements, viz. earth, 
water, fire, ether> and attra£Hon. The Indians 
and Irifh liad the fame number. The analogy 
of the Greek word ^«2/^ ^ve, and /a/i all, 
perfeSty is evident, fays Plutarch ; in Arabic a 
circle O, /. e. kherriy is the numeral jive^ and 
from ^^ kbem^ a ring, a circle, ty*.^ khemsy 

Jive. 

CUIG, a province, or as the Germans fay, 
a circle, the circle of Swabia, &c. &c. See 
paint. 

CU&JGAOS, /. e> Cuing-eag-aosj the an- 
niverfary of the merry making moon, the Pen- 
tecoft, from Ch. 33n change chorea, tripudium ; 
the word is pronounced kingeejh ; it was a pagan 
folemnity at the offering of new wheat, ftill 
preferved ; I have feen a liquor made by the 
old Irilh farmers, by the name of kingeejh ; it 
is a mixture of wheat and miik. The Hebrews 
offered the wheat harveft at the Pentecoft, 
(Calmet). Per. ^JcL khanj^ chorea, fong, 
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dance; Ch. 3^ channag^ tripudiare. See 
Caijg. 

CUIR, an aft ; Per. Jf kar. 

CUIR AM, to do, to aft; ctur^ cuirdy ceard:^ 
a doer, a tradefman ; clocbuir^ a mafon ; Ch« 
mp N^p kla kora. Cuiram is a verb of great 
extent in Irifh as in Chaldee, as, na ctiire an, 
nidbjin ort^ let not this thing point to you, or 
difpleafe you; Tr\[> kara^ to point to. — Cut 
ar culy cancel it, annul it, i. e. throw it be- 
hind you. (jCur is fometimcs joined to nounsi 
as from ally over, paflmg over, allchur^ tranf* 
pofition; alchur na bhfhocaly tranfpoCtton of 

words; Ar. J as^ hawly pafling by or over ;) 

crann-curj lot, the a£ting or doing with 
{ticks.— CWr^in mo leabhaar Jnamhy I make 
my bed to fwim. — Cuirm Jailte^ to wd- 
6omc.^-^Cutram Jaldm^ the iimc-^Cuiram 
ar tuarajdaij I hire.— Cir/r art do breacaiHf 
put on your plaid.— -Ci^/r amacb do bhrogOp 

put off your ihoes; Ar. ^^i^jS^kirdimyto 

do; 1 US' kary Jin agent; J$ kary a trade j 
T\n cbardy occupatus fuit in re aliqua ; j\Xj^ 
kertary lingua Indica eft fa^^or, (Hydej. Ar. 
j\(^S^ kirdary a trade; hence ceardy ceirdf 

ciurdy a mechanic ; ceardaCy a fliop. 

CUIREAT, CIREAT, an archer, hence 
it is a name in Irifh for the knave of the pack 

of cards, fignifying the king's archer. When 
our Aire-Coti fettled in Crete, they were re- 
nowned as expert in (hooting the bow. 

Creta vetus populism Gnoflafque agiure pharetras 
Dofla, nee Eois pejor Gortyna fagittis. (Lucaa.) 

Attica Cretea ikroebat rura fagitta. 
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When the Aire-Coti poiTefled Bethfan or 
Scythopolis, they were named >n"iD Cerethi^ in 
fcripture> and it is remarkable, that the Chal- 
dasan interpreters often put a fynonimous word 
fignifying archers^ viz. N^n^p kefeti for cerethi 
•^itaque apud Phoenices >n"lD Creti dicebatur 
fagiitarius c Palseftina, (Bochart). 

CUIRE, an invitation ; luchd cuircj guefts; 
Ch. nnD carah^ invitum nrfit, nSID h41ip karua 
ie cufba, invitatus ad nuptias, N^D cartdaj in- 
vitatus. 

CUIRM, ale, wine, beer; Phoen. JiDniD 
eurumj vinum ; Ch. QnD curim^ vinea. 

CUITE, CUITHE, a trench, a canal; 
Nimrod gigas is effet, qui cflFodit aliquot fluvios 
in Al-Irac, quos dcduxit ex Euphrate, et did- 
tur qufmodi effe flumen Cutha in via Cupha?, 
(Ahmed). 

CUPAR , conception ; Cupar dea^ the god- 
' defs of conception, Venus ; hence in the Etruf- 
can Cupra^ and in Italian Cupringa and Ci- 
prignay Venus ; and hence the Latin Cypris^ 
Cypriaj Cyprogenia^ not becaufc (he was wor- 
flipped in the iflandof Cyprus, but from Cupar. 
So (he was called in pagan Irifli Colbha dea^ the 
goddefs of love ; hence there was a temple at 
Rome dedicated to Venus Calva, which the 
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poets have mod ridiculoufly explained to have 
taken its name from ropes for engines tnade of 
womens hair, when the Gauls pofTefTed that 
city. The image of Venus in Cyprus, fays 
Tacitus, w^s from the bottom to the top, of an 
orbicular figure, a little broad beneath, the 
circumference was fmall and Icffening towards 
the top, like a fugar loaf, the reafon unknown. 
This is the Lingam or Phallus, the organ of 
generation, of the pagan Irifh and of the Indi- 
ans ; many of them flill exift in Ireland, one 
in particular in Inis Muidhr^ an iiland on the 

coaft of Sligo* The Madeo of the Brahmins, 
and the Mudras of the Greeks, are all of the 

fame derivation. 




See the Plate, end of Introduftion. 

CUREAILTE, a meeting of the States ; 
(R-chon Laws) ; Ar. /jUCb iaS Kouriltey a 

parliament. Richardfon fays it is a word of 
Tartar origin ; Caftellus gives it as a Perfian 
word, ijUJ jaS hour alt ttfiy magnus conventus. 

D, The 
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D, ThclFourth letter of the alphabet, as 
the Chaldce T daleth. It (lands for four ; the 
Irifh charaftcr is ^ , fimilar to the Arabic o 
dal, which is the eighth of the Arabic, and the 
tenth of the Pcrfian, yet in arithmetic denotes 
4, and the fourth day of the week, or Wednef- 
day, and the planet Mercury (or Budh) in the 
ephemerides. 

The Perfians pronounce the Arabic D and 

DS as Z, as Per. ^6 Ziir^ Ar. Dfikr^ 
Per. ejy^ Zurb, Ar. Durb^ Per. cxilJo 

Zurqfaty Ar. Dburafut. The Irilh often 
change the fame letters alternately, generally 
turning ^ into D. The Irilh having no let- 
ter in their prefent alphabet, (which is certain- 
ly modem) to exprefs the ^ jod of the Hebrews, 
always write d pointed or Dh for it, as n^ yahj 
God; Dhia in Irifli : ^e DhS, Teh, 

.O God } fo fJ,jL:^jaal, a beetle in Arabic, is 

daol in Iri{h. The CS or ^,, (dh) of the mo- 
dern Iriih was evidently, in the ancient alpha- 
bet, the > yod of the Chaldaeans, or ^j ya of 

the Arabs. It refembles both, and being like 
the tt (D of the moderns) or ci dal of the 
Arabs, it has been reprefented in Roman 
chuaAers by Dh, or D with the adjund H, 
fignifying hiatus; Ex. Gr. dheanadh pronounced 
yanoOf to do; eadhann pronounced e-yanny figni- 
fying, id ejiy viz. to wit, that is to fay ; Ar. 
J yard. 



" Many inftances may be produced of the Iriih 
having loft an alphabet, that refembled the 



Chaldee and Arabic, as 7 or \ which ftands 

for and, is plainly the^ ^ vau of the Hebrews 
and Chaldaeans fignifying and, like the ^ of 

the Arabs, which in conftruflion is pronounced 
U and Au, fignifying and, as^ like, yet, &c. to 
which is added in Irifli the monofyllable guss fig- 
nifying fcrioufly ; Ar. •}{ kezz, — we fay in nar- 
rative in Englifh, and ferioujly, — ^ particula 
infeparabilis, et, atque, i. q. ^1 Au, (Gol.). 

D after N, ftands for dagejh or double, as. 
Find, read Finn, &c. Dages, or doges, fignifics 
no more than to double, and is, I believe, the 
true meaning of the Chaldaean ^3*r dagejh, the . 
name of the point for doubling the letter. 
De etymologia ejus nihil certi habetur, (Buxt.). ^ 

Dages in Irilh orthography, in the Roman 
letter is written Dh, and has been fuppofcd by 
O'Brien and other modem Lexiconifts to be, 
what they call an adventitious letter, but in the 
original it is marked^ as in the Chaldee, thus. 

The ancient Irilh muft have had a charader 
with the power of the Arabic ^ he, and like it 
in figure, which the modems imitated with D 
pointed or Dh in Roman letters ; this is now 
ufed in the middle of words, and pronounced as 
^ he Ar. or n he Chaldee; Ex. Gr. Codhan, read, 
Cohan, a Lord ; Codhanac, Cohnac, lordly ; 
Ch. and Heb. Cohen, prsefes, prsefeftus, facer- 
dos, prasfes dicitur, tam de officio politico, 
quam ecclefiaftico ; Ar. /^k^JS' kahan, kuhuni 
O. Per. ^^yo^ kuhun, a chief, an elder, a 
prieft. Cohen, in Hebrew^ is applied to the 

priefthood, 
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priefthood, as a verb and noun, but not con- 
fined to it, being the minijler of the King^ as 
well as of God, (Bate). See Jb. 
. D and T are commutable as in the Chaldee, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, as ^(^^ dabirj •jj tabi^ 

a follower, &c. 

DA, his, her, it, the, of, to ; Ch. NT da^ 
hsec, hoc, ifta, iflud ; it is a fign of the geni- 
tive cafe both in Chaldee and in Iriih, as 
Tuatha da Dadarij the Harufpices (^«*) of 
Dedan, the Chalda^an colony, with whom the 
Aire-Coti mixed. 

DA, learned; cealda^ aflronomers, aftrolo- 
gcrs, /. e. learned in the heavens ; nyi daa^ 
Iciientia, xm yada^ fare; probably this gave 
name to thi^ Chaldacans^ who were the firft 
aftronomers. 

DABHNA, DAMHNA, the matter out 
4»f which any thing is or may be made ; righ 

dambna^ a king eleA ; ^jO daborij ftatus, con- 

ftltutio, etiam innata rei & ratio ac vita, con- 
fiietudo ac mos agendi. 

DABIR, a word; dubh-ceifi^ an infcription, 
iiiperfcription ; dubhartj he faid. Dixit Rabba 
<luomodo PerfsB appellant Sephar liber, n^iT 
dabiry hinc urbs Debir Jud. i. 11. defiir 
pro quo legenint d^r^ wuO debir ^ fcriba, qua 

interpres Pentateuchi Perficus pro nSD fupbar^ 
&c. (Reland.) See Sfj^r, a librarian. 
DACH, good; Ar. -^I adukh. 

DAE, DAEDAE, learned, very learned; 
may not this be the Pheenician name of Her- 
cules, the So6m of Egypt ? Sec Preface, p. 
Iviii. Soiniy in Ir. fignifies knowledge. Eufel^us 
in Chron. L. i. p. 26. fays, the Phoenicians, 



Cappadodans, and Uienfes, called Hercules, 
tM^f Diodariy a name Bochart is much miilaken 
in, deriving it from a word fignifying love ; . 
the names of Hercules are refolved by words 
fignifying learned^ and by a fimilar word, figni- 
fying a trader or proteftor. 

DAIL, poor, miferable; ^daU ^md doubled 
according to Oriental cuflom, '?T *?t dal dal^ 
miferrimum efTe. 

DAILEAMH, a King's purveyor; Ch. 
vtr^ daillay minifler. 

DAILLE, night, no£^umal; xtfb Mab^ 
nox. 

DAL, DAIL, a tribe, a relation, a branch 
of the aiar or root. See craobb. Hiodoc^bnee^ 
dalee^ dal^ a branch ; Ar. j/c^ dah^ appropin<» 

quavit, valde quidem propinqnus fiiit ; Hcb« 
lyhn dalitj propago, a flip, a (hoot, a race, 
flock, of&pring, breed ; Ch. ni^ daHa^ famu- 
lus ; Sjrr. (Ulta^ progenies, hence 

DAL9 a tribe of people^ together with the 
region and religion belonging to fuch tribe, 
(O'Brien). See Scandala^ an exiled tribe. 

DALLAN CLOICHE, the Dalian fbne, 
an obelilk with Ogham infcriptions. (0*Men). 
On thefe obeliiks were marked the cycles 
and periods ; the infcriptions are fo worn by 
time, they are not legible ; Ch. *?n doul ; An 
^jO dwHany a period, cycle. They are aH<> 

called Gattan chicbfy (Smith's Hifl. of Co. 
Cwk), from Ch. n*?3 g$lay a cycle ; gal-g^tSmf 
the feven fpheres of the {danets. Gaii and GuU, 
fays A. B. Cormac, were obeliiks eredcd by the 
firft colooifls, that came to Ireland. (See the 
Aflronomy of the ancient Irifh in the Oriental^ 
Collcftion of Sir Wm. Oufdey, V. 1. & 2. 

DAMHi 
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• PAMH, blood; ^fo/mA, confanguinity; Ch. 
MD1 datna^ fanguis ; Ar. ^i dum^ dcmm ; 

Punic^ Edoffiy (Boch.). Ar. / -^Ici damij 
bloody. 

DAMH, TAMH, death, the angd of 
death ; Ch. niyn Duma^ nomen angcli pnefcfti 
mortuis, et moribundis, quos nominatim com- 
pellat hora extrema — a an dounij fikre, quafi 
prsefedus filentii, (Buxt.). 

DAMH, learning; damb-pupa^ a fchool- 
mafter; damhtha^ a ftudent ; damhainjij acutc- 
ncfs, depth of erudition. Cred acbd efeacht 
do Cefar acht a moladh na ndamh fgriobhe an 
caeghmfidh treanmur bhorrus gacb tratb? What 
but the praifes of learned writers gave confe- 
quence to Caefar ; the ocean becomes great by 
fmall ftrcams? hence, damb, an ox, fynoni- 
liious to oUamh or a/lamby like the Hebrew 
f\ihti alt^b^ bos, propria docilis et ad aratrum 
edo6tus. 

DAMHOroE,afchoolmafter; ^r.C^J^bad^ 
prasccptor, direftor. Sec Oide. Ar. and Perf. 
cUci demagbj the brain; Ar. r ^^ damerigbj 

foolifh; Ch. mn fcientia et jniD medouh. 
Quarc? Quam ob rem? ex no mabj et jrn 
daub^^. d. quae fcientia aut ratio eft, nomn 
dabma'^ihc Rabbies feem to have been puz- 
2led about this word as much as I have been ; 
damb and daruij are certainly from the root da. 

DA^N, a poem. 

DANA, learning; fear dana^ a learned 
man, a poet ; Ar. (jlci dana^ learned, . \^c^ 

divane^ a perfeft poet ; Per. ^1^ dan^y fd- 
cncc. See dun. 

DAON, DIN, to afcend, and with the 
prefix M, Maiddin^ Aurora, morning; Ch. 
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nm dena^ oriri, illucefcere, ct apparere, nrio 
medinaj oriens, ortus foils; S]rr. dana^ lux, 
oriens, madina^ oriens. See Din. 

DAR, DARAS, DORAS, a houfc, a 
dwelling ; daraneamb, the abode of felicity, 
paradife ; Ch. & Ph. 11 dar^ domus ; Heb. m 
dar^ paries, lapis ; Ar. .f<3 dar^ a houfe, an 

abode; ^.^xj j\{^ dara naem^ paradife, i.e. 

the abode of felidty. 

DAR, an oak ; darcan^ an acorn ; daire^ a 
grove ; Ch. "^n dir^ fylva, mnn medira^ fal- 
tus, nemiis ; hence the Madeira iflands, fo 
called by the Phoenicians, on the firft difcovery ; 
Per. ^O direkbj woody. The oak wasi fa- 

cred to Jupiter ; nulla facra fine ea fronde coa- 
ficiunt, (Plin.). Homer obferves, that in the 
times of public calamity they confulted the mi- 
raculous oak of Jupiter at Dodona ; hence the 
Romans gave to Jupiter the fumame of Quor- 
quetulanus ; the oaks were called Jovis Ar- 
bores. Wooden, Voden, or Vodan (fays Bacon 
Tacon), worlhipped by the Germans and 
Saxons, as one of their chief deities, was no 
more than Jupiter Querquetulanus, /• e. woodj 
foreji — Vody Voden^ ont la mcme fignificatioa 
dans la langue Irlandoife, (B. Tacon, Orig. 
Celt. BugefiennesJ. Where did this wife ety- 
mologift find thefe Irifh words ? Feadbj timber, 
could never be pronounced Vod or Voaen. 
DARGAL, Per. aILc^O derghale^ narrow 

pafles through mountains ; hence the celebrat- 
ed Dargal in the county of Wicklow, a narrow 
pafs vifited for its beauty. 

DARN, a fchool ; Ar. Ui^ dara^ docuit. 

DEAGH, DEACH, good, fit, proper, 
pure, is a prefix, as deagb-afgar^ a chronicler, 

recorder. 
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recorder, &c. Ch. i^DT deca ; Ar. • cil ddukh^ 
good, pure, fit, 

DEARBH, known, certain, furc; as 
dearbh'phiuthar, a known or certain fiftcr ; 
Per. l-jIj^<^ deriabj known, knowing. 
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DiNE^ u e. Taijbmneahj i. e. Foillfeacha an 
Tighearnay Epiphany, the manifeftation of our 
Lord, named alfo Ceann Achra^ the ftar of the 
journey ; Acbra chinn da la deugj the journey 
of twelve days J Ar. ^JO dinhy Feftum 



DEID, love, defire, a longing, a friend, a Chriftianorum, quod Epiphaniae dicitur, a 



proteftor; hence Hercules was named Dioda 
and Milefs. Didus prifcum nomen fnit ElifTa 
n\Dh4*7N I. e. divina virago, vel virago fim- 
pliciter, fi Arabicus articulus, al vel ^/, fuit 
apud Pcenos in ufu. Dido, inquit Servius, 
i. e. Virago, appellata eft — plus in iis eft ra- 
tionis, qui Didus nomen volunt ab amore 
faAum, ut Hebraea David, Dodo, Dodai, &c. 
et Phoenicium i^Tin Dioda ; Eufebius in Chron. 
L. I. p. 26. Herculem quidam dicunt Diodan 
hmhu cognomine tiim in Phcenice clarum fuiffe, 
ut hodieque a Cappadocibus & Ilienlibus appel- 
latur. Quod Herculi fuo cognomen puto in- 
didifTe Phoenices, quia invocabatur a prods j & 
ex illius numine pendere putabatur felix fuc- 
ceffus in amoribus, (Bochart)— hence, I be- 
lieve, the true name of Milefius^ the leader 
of the colony of the Aire-Coti from Spain to 
Ireland, i. e. ij)^ Milazy the protcftor, is fy- 

nonimous to Dido. 

DJDEAN, .a fanftuary, proteftion, defence, 
a fort.. 

DILE, love, the heart ; Ar. \^ rf/7, the 
heart; Jo ^A lufit, deliciatus fuit, quod eft 
amantium (GoL). delletj amorous. 

DIN, DAON, CDeen), to illuftrate, to 
make appear ; daonchon^ dincborij the moral of 
a fable, /. e. the illuftration of the fenfc ; Din- 
SAeancbasj the manifeftation or illuftration of 
antiquity, the title of an old MS. of the hiftory 
and antiquities of Ireland ; hence 



Chald. nyi ednahj oriri, illucefcere, & appa- 
rere, (Gol. Ca. Gi.). Sec Daon. 

DRAOI, a wife man ; Ar. (i<^ daray fcivit, 

docuit ; Per. ^j\^^ dart, fdvit, ^i^ daru, 
fapiens. 

DRAOITH, fcience, knowledge ; Ar. 
Aj1;0 dariety fcientia; Per. jj<i daruy fapi- 
ens, & facerdos (Hyde), 4;!^^ darUy a good 
man, \j\i^ daray Darius, the Darii Kings of 
Perfia, a fovcreign. Dairiy a conunon name 
in Ireland ; Draoiy fignifies a wife man, a con- 
jurer, a necromancer, but has nothing to fay 
to the Gaulic and Celtic Druid. The Draoi 
were never in holy orders in Ireland, which 
marks the difference between the Magogians 
and the Gomerites. See the orders of prieft- 
hood with the pagan Irifli in my Vindication— 
" In the days of Herod the King, there came 
" (Draoith) wife men, from the Eaft to Jeru- 
" falem," Matthew 2.1. Ir. Teft.thefe were 
not priefts, they were fliepherds aud aftronp- 
mers. Bifliop Bedel in his preface to the New 
Teftament, in Irifh, tells us, that he had caufed 
the fame to be tranflated in the true Ogham or 
myfterious meaning of each word. So for was 
Mr. Pinkerton right in afferting there never was 
a Druid in Ireland. The Druids of Gaul prac- 
tifed divination as our Draoi did. Cicero, L. 
1. tells us, he was acquainted with one named 
Divitiacus iEduus, and converfed with him } 

that 
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that he profcffcd the knowledge of nature's 
Iccrets, called by the Greeks Phyfiology^ and 
foretold things to come, partly by auguries and 
partly by conjeHure. But in Ireland the Draoi 
had not the adminiflration of things divine, 
they did not provide for the public and 
private facrifices, nor were they the expofitors 
of what concerned religion, nor the arbiters of 
all differences that happened, whether public 
oy private, as Caefar defcribes thofe of Gaul 
and Britain to have been ; the Draoi were ra- 
ther contemned in Ireland, nor can I find the 
word mentioned in all the Brehon Laws I have 
perufed. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that this word 
Draoi J was introduced into the North, proba- 
bably with the worihip of Budh, by the inter- 
coorfe of our Aire-Coti, in commerce v^ith the 
northern Goths, under the name of Diar^ 
who were the foothfayers of Odin. We (hall 
quote the paffage at length from Ihre. " Diar^- 
ita vocabantur duodecim Odini comites, fa- 
CForum praefides, et confiliorum gus arcanorum 
participes. De illis Sturlefonius ^ T. i. p. 2. in 
Afgardia mos obtinuit, ut duodecim praefeAi, 
ceteris eminentiores, Diar feu Drottnar difti, 
hoc eft, principes feu domini, curam gcrercnt 
facrorum & populo jus dicerent. Hifcc omnes 
& iinguli honorem plane fingularem, et officia 
infuper debita pl-aeftare tcnebantur. Narra- 
tur ibi etiam> p. 7 & 8. illos primos in orbe 
Hyperboreo ut poefeos ita & incantationum 
fuiffc auftores, & exmde lioda fmider^ hoc eft 
vcrfifices, atque galdra fmider^ feu incantatores 
appellatos fuiffc. In fata conceffere omnes hi 
reghante NionDOy mortuique in Deorum nu- 



merum relati divino cuitu honorabantur. 
Quod ad nominis rationem attinet, credo, diar 
propric facerdotes dcnotaffe, aut, ut verius 
dicam, Deos. Obfervatum quippe a nobis 
antca eft in v. As, pi. /^Jar (See Aofar), fa- 
cerdotes Gothorum commune cum diis fuis 
nomen habuiffe, ambofque ei^f appellatos fuiffe, 
auftore Strabone. Nemo vero ignorat, lu Gr. 
Jovem vel Deum appellari, undc 1^ divus, & 
apud Hefychium tM^f «y«^o', clarus, bonus. 
Stiemhielmus vero in Gloff. Ulph. p. 76. diar 
derivat ab Efton. die feu thie^ pater, diar^ pa- 
tres, unde Ital. zioj Hifp. tio^ patruus. Facerc 
autem non poffum, quin hac occafione addam 
elegantem ejufdem viri ingeniofiffimi conjeftu- 
ram, qui, dum apud JoRifANDEM de Rebus 
Geticis dicitur, fuiffe in hac gente facerdotes, 
qiii Pii appellarentur, infcitia iinguse hoc fiic- 
tum credit, Prisefulemque hunc, dum ^ar 
fcriptum invenit, iimilitudine literarum jp &! P 
(th & P) deceptum fuiffe, inque animum in- 
duxiffe, illos pios appellatos fuiffe. Addit huic 
obfervationi alteram, ad illuftrationem capitis fe- 
quentis> ubi Dicen^us dicitur facerdotibus 
nomen Pileatorum addidiffe, quod ex fimili 
lingua? ignorantia profeAum credit. Scriptum 
fcilicet invenerat Hattar^ quo Jtgmficari puia^ 
vit pileos^ £ff inde pileatos (eft nomen Girth. 
HATT pileus) nefctus^ hatte idem ejfe^ quod 
atta pater y h attar, patres. Ut vero ad 
noftrum diar revertar, notari meretur, Odi- 
NUM duodecim confiliarios aeque (Ihi adfciviffe, 
ac totidem Jovi a confiliis fuiffe credidk fabu- 
lofa antiquitas. Seneca Nat. Quceft. 1. 2. c. 
41. fecundam manubiam vel fulmen mittit qui^ 
dem Jupiter, fed ex conftlii fententia : duodecim 
R enim 
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enim Decs advocat. (Glofs. Suio-Cothicam 
au&. J. Ihrc.) Here we fee that Diaty Hattar^ 
and Aofar^ were foreign words, not underftood, 
introduced into the mythology of the Goths, 
which the moil learned of their authors cannot 
explain: of the Drad of Odin, they made 
Gods — ^the reader is referred to the words 
afar and aefarj fromi^hence it. appears clear 
to me, thcfe words were conveyed by our 
Aire-Coti, to the Goths, by their traffic and 
commerce ; that twelve of the Hibernian Draoi 
might afiume the character of divines, and go 
as miffionaries to thofe parts, and endeavour to 
introduce the worflup of Budh is not impro- 
bable, and at their death were woHhipped as 
Gods. 

Hattar^ is derived from the Iriih atbary 
origin, father, and was applied by the Goths 
to the priefls, as wc do now to Monks and 
Friars ; that it figni&d the fame with the an* 
cient Perlians, is evident from the learned 
Orientalift, Sir Wm. Oufeley. In a late pub* 
lication on the Gem of Khofiru, he fays of the 
infcription, ^^ from the want of proper Zend 
and Pehlavi vocabularies, I have it not in my 
power to explain the remaining letters of the 
infcription, although they appear fufficiently 
diftin6t and well formed ; — ^among them, how- 
ever, I can perceive inrw Aira or Atour^ a 
perfon belonging to the facerdotal orders.— 
(Obf. ou Medals and Gems bearing infer, in 
the Pfchlavij. — Athreouedj en Pehlvi, ajorni 
haumenad. Les DoAeurs Parfes traduifent le 
jH-emier mot par eebodat konendegan^ c'eft-a- 
dire, fcrvitcurs d'Ormufd — (Anquetil du Per- 
ron, Zendavefla, V. i. jp)» 2. & p. 115. 
flSo. &c.) 
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DRAOLNEACHAS, the enchantment of 
the Draoi or wifemen ; Ch. vm Nachasy en- 
chantment } the Arabs have a fpecies of ne- 
cromancy by this name, /j^LXjI anatas^ figura 

haec :: vel i J in arena effonnata,et (j'^^-^'^c)' 

al-minacasf figura hsec "^ in fortilege arte, 

quam *7nT*7N al-ramily vocant, (Gig. Caft.). 

DREACH, MEIRDREACH, a whore; 

* 

Ar. v^'Li i<i dareak^ aftus venereus j Ar. jci 

dara^ libidinofa fuit, appetens maris coogref- 
fum, capra, vacca, &c. hence Ir. darty a cow 
wanting the bull, to bull a cow ; dairiby rutp 
ting. 

DRES, talk, news ; Ch. trn deras^ dif- 
curfus de re varius. 

DRES, rehearial, in(bu£tion, tmn tsfo^ 
(itio allegorica, inquiiitio^ & explicatio myf- 
tica, \D*inQ medarasj fermo, prsedicatio, fenfus 
myfticus, fcholaj Ar. /ww;<^ ders^ reading a 

lefhire, a leflbn ; Per. /wMi^ ders^ inftruc- 

tion— hence Edris, a name given to Enodi by 
Orientalifts, qui primus dicitur literas et casli 
cognovifTe fchemata, (Hottinger Smeg. Orient; 
p. 139.). Dyrisy a name given to Atlas, the 

inventor of the Sphere in the Grecian mytho- 

if 

logy; Ar. jjiy^ jcil Zi/r/V, Enoch, from ders^ 
meditation, ftudy. (Rich.). T^c Eaftem Chrif- 
tians fay, that Idris is the fame with Hermes, 
the Mercury, the Trifmegiftus, of the Egyp* 
tians. 

DROM, DRUM, DRUIM, high, the 
ridge of a moiintain, the Sun at its men* 
dian or higheft part, hence die South.-— 
Dramainy the back of an aninaaL-— Dr^nuiira, 
two backs, 1. e* dromcdaaj.'-^Dromcbladbj the 
fummit of a beehive ; Ch« Qm daruniy altus, 

aufter, 
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aufter, meridies, fie di£bi quad habitatio alta, 
quod Sol in ilia plaga altius incedat. Mn'TTI 
chalta^ alveus apum. 

DRUD, DRUG, an inclofurc, a place of 
lafcty; Sanfcrit, drug^ a fort. 

DRUIS, luft ; druis4ann^ a bawdy-houfe. 
See abU'druisy at ab. 

DUAN, a fenate; duan^artj a fenator; 
duan-gaois or caois^ policy, the art of govern- 
ment as regulated by the fenate ; Ax. <mI ajc^ 

dhvatty a fenate, v^^.A^jC^ keqfui^ S^^^% po- 
licy. See Gtis. 

DUASy a hand ; mo geanamb imn^ duos ro 
M, my fword was in my hand; Ar. c^^O 

do^9 the hand. 

DUAS, the original inhabitants, place of 
the birth of a family ; Ar. /dujlo dais^ ori- 
gines, radices. 

DUBHARM, to fpeakj -qt ddbar^ he 
fpoke. 

DUBHAIRT, an oracle ; Ckn^aT debir^ 
the holy of holies, the loquutoriupi, that part 
of the temple, from whence Jehova fpoke, 
thence called thelloly of holies. 

DUBH-KEIT, (ceit) a motto, fuperfcrip- 
tion, writing} Ch. NnnQl dipbtra^ tabulse 
manuales mercatorum ; An and Per. .juj^ 

Mnr^ fcriba, notarius: \q:^ kbata^ fcriplit. 
Kbtdj litera, (mUCmj^jO dubiftan^ a writing 
fchool. 



DUCAS, one's native property of landj 
Ar. juJci duka^ inhsefit terra, a r li<3 dukaa^ 

DUIL, DAIL, a water bucket, a water- 
pot, the fign Aquarius ; dail uifce^ to draw up 
water ; Ch. "h^ deli^ uma, Ctula, a vhn dala 
haurire ; Ch. ^il deli^ aquarius ; Ar« <iJlit<3 

dublaj fituma, jjo dulu^ aquarius. Hence Ir. 

dihy a deluge, the flood ; Dile-Ruadj the flood 
of Noah. See Ruad. 

DUN, DION, DAIN, fignify writing or 
rather publications in writing, as daingean^ a 
contra^ of marriage. See Gea$L ikm-foiU 
Jigbtbcj a manifefto, (/(nlfigbim to expofej; 
ddinie^ legible j diun-camhla^ an aid-de^aaup, 
(that writes orders), combalam^ to dtfcharge a 
duty; Ar. r^c^ dein^ fignum, decretum^ 

/j Ac^ duwatij mandatum, ^ ^^ dun^ fcripfit 

in tabulis publics, mvI c^ dana^ coUegit in UBum 

librum feu fyntagma poemata : fcripfit in albo, 
(nomina) vel in publicas tabulas retuHt. See 
dauj a poem.— -J!)^;MM/(r, a writic^-mailer^ a 
fchool-mafler. 

DUNN, a doAor, a teadber, u q. Olamb ; 
Ch. pi dun^ per totam fcriptoram, pn dun^ 
Agnificat publicum officium in ecdefia, Xca 
praedicationem, qua arguimur, reprehendknnry. 
&c. 

DUS, a fliield, a fort, protedioo ; dus^ait^ 
a i^ace of lafety ; Ch. m diz^ fcutunu 
DUTHAN, mother countries ; Ar. ^ |JL>J 
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EABAN, day, mud, from ban white, from 
pV labarij albefcere, whence p"? libn^ a brick, 
a tile, which I take to be compofed of the old 
Irifli laib^ clay, a brick, and bariy white, for b 
in p^ laban^ is the prefixed fcrvile /f, fignify- 
ing iOy to whiten or make white. See ban 
and letter L. 

EAC, caftrated ; bois* Peachy an ox, whence 
eacj a gelding, a horfe ; Ch. npy akarj fpa- 
do, eunuchus ; Ar. ajI^ khaeyhj caftrated } 
Aii^l akhtehj a gelding, old Perf. e'v^r^r, a 

horfe, (Reland, Ammianus) ; Perf. ek^ a 
horfe ; madeacy a led horfe, and yedek. (See 
mad. ed.) O^ju yauiy a Perfian idol in the 
form of a horfe (Hyde) ; Tekfewavy a knight, 
a horfemanj Ar. JLcLl akhiyaly cavalry 

(Scc^Ji {f^^Jli.! «*%> a fwift horfe ; (In 

€acluach)y hence Ea^or, Heftor. Sec tor; 

Ch. 3iy tf*!?, cquus. 

EAC-COIMLIONGA, a dromedary, a 
bcaft for the bridle } Per. UdJJ linjay a bridle. 

EACHD, hiftory ; eacbdairey an hiftorian j 

Ar. OuJboii hukety Xj^\ akbbar, hiftories, 

^^ • 

annals. 

EAD, invention; eadairmeasy the art of 
invention, (Shaw) Ar. c^lsul (^^i^d or ijody 
invention, tyX^j\ airmeasy rei cujufcjue prin- 
cipium, i. e. Hermes, from 41 1 aruniy radix, 

origo. 

EADH, time ; gan eadhatty without lofs of 
time ; eadhyfeadby a fpace of time ; eadb aoin 
bliadhnay the fpace of one year ; Ch. my eday 



EAR 

tranfire, py idany tempus; hence eadariha^ 
afternoon, /. e. the fign (on the dial) is part. 
See artha. 

EADH ANN, pronounced e-yanay id eft, 
VIZ. that is to fay, Ar. . Iju y^ne. See let- 

rer D. 

EAG, the moon. The Brahmins have a 
Lunar feaft, named Egaftii. 

EAG, death, that is, the country of the 
moon. The Brahmins teach, that thofe, who 
praAife good works, will die when the fun is 
advancing to the South, and the moon in her 
fecond quarter — after their death they go to 
the country of the moon, where they will be 
happy according to their merit, (Sonnerat. 
Voy. p. 269.) ; and hence may arife that great 
veneration the Irifh peafantry have at this day 
for the moon— iiMry you leave me fafe as you 
find mcy is a common gaculation at the fight 
of the new moon. In the Bifcayan Eqma is 
tranflated the Sun, by Lemeri— whence whtk 
Apolloy and his fifter Hecate was the moon. 

EAGAN, meditation. 

EAGNAIDHE, a philofopher; rXT^ hega^ 
meditation. 

EAGNAISI, the God of fciences, the 
Gonefa of the Brahmins. See Cea^ and Etan. 

EAL, an army ; Ch. ^^n bail. 

EARC, the Sun j Ar. Ojl £rky the Sun; 

Ch. ^nn barky ardere ; Sanfcrit, Arcy the Sun, 
Nimrod built a city, named Eraiy which was 
probably called after the Sun. Budh was 
called Earcbaine^ which^ I thinks fignified, de- 
fended 
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fcended from the Sun, fon of the Suo ; in I 
Irilh EarC'Cine. 

EARGALAN, (/. e. full of earga) a noify 
fellow, roaring, bellowing like an ox, a bag- 
piper } Cb. r\ynv ariga^ glocitare, mugirc. 
. EARLAM, a holy perfoD, a faint; am^ a 
man, perfon; At. ^A arlaty ftudium divini 

cultus, devotio, (Gol.)* Erluk karij a faint, 
(Kalmuc.) Ar. J/ lam^ dignus fuit Evangclis- 

ta, il^ burary nobilis, (Gol.). 

EARMAIL, a widow, a widow's dowry, 
(Brehon Laws); Ar. ^ c armalj a. wi- 

dower. Armaletj foemina quae virum amiCt, 
(Schult. Hariri.) 

. EAR R AS, houfehold goods, wares> mer- 
chandize ; Ar. \^jjpJS^ araz^ erz. 

• EAS, medicine. See Leigheas* Ch. ^DN 
qfi^ medicus ; Ar. ^j^l aas. • 

EASAR-LAGACHT, and Afarlagacht, 
incantation by herbs ; Ch. n^xn batftr and nON 
afar^ herba^ >Dn'7 lebati^ incaotatio, TD*? lecady 
fortitio. 

E ASB, nobility, dignity ; eajbog^ a bifhop, 
the fupreme og^ or yogee^ of the Brahmins ; 
At., C^mj^ bajby noble. See Og. 

EASCOB, EASCOP, a bilhop; iEth. 
jjkupb; Ar. v-JUUxl ^^, and \^yL^ ajkub. 

EATAL, fport, paftime, pleafure; br\r^ 
bataly ludificavit, delufit ; hence Altellanaj the 
Minn, or Comedies mentioned by Cicero and 
livy, not from the city of AtcUa, as is fup- 
pofed, but the name of the city from batal. 

JID, or ID, to handle, to feel, to poflefs, 
and whatever is done by the hand, as /W, a 
caft, a throw, and with the prefix M, mady and 
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with T, thdy a caft ; tioda!^ a caft of ftoHes, ^ 
monument of the dead ^ raifed by the cafling of 
flxMies, or for a viftory ; /W, a caft of a dart, 
became a meafure of land, (See my tranflation 
of the Brehon Laws), hence the Englifli, a 
bide of land ; Ch. jrr yada^ to feel, m^ yadaby 
to caft, T yody the hand ; Ar. Ou edy a hand, 

hence 
EDEL, prayers, /. e. hands lifted' up (to thfe 
Sun). To give the hand to the Lord^ 2d Chron. 
30. 8. — ^kneeling down and holding up the 
hands in prayer, is the giving the hand to God. 
(Bates). 

EDHAN, EIDHAN, ivy, that is the five 

fingered leaf, and hence T yody the palm tree, 

whofe leaves are united in fives, thepalmetb of 

the Spaniards. 

EKtNI, forced; it alfo fignifies a forced 

word or exprcflion ; Ar. \SS^\ iknay expreffing 

any thing by a word, which has actually ano- 
ther meaning, allufion, metonymy. 

EILE, mafter of a houfe, his domeftic^, 
landed property, family, cattle, and all belong- 
ing to him, as Eile Q*Carro/y Eile 0*Hagurty, 
&c. Ar. ^Jjbl ebly people belonging to any 

particular perfon, place, order, or profeflion, 
lord, mafter, fpoufc, confort, domeftics, family. 
Aou/y portion d'une horde, qui comprend les 
vaffaux relevants du memc noble, (^Tott's 
Tartar.)* 

EILE, EILE-ION, the Sun ; Cmc Eilcy 
the Hill of the Sun, now called the Hill of 
adoration in the county of Tipperary. 

EITEAC, refufed, denied, forbidden; Sanf- 
crit, Attok^ hence the river Attok, which the 
Brahmins were forbidden to crofs. 

EITEAC, 
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EITEAC, quartz, a hard white ftone } Ch. 
pJDVataCj ^fpctj durus. 

ER, noble: Ch. 'y^nbon 

ERRIGHE, a viceroy, do rat Faran errigbe 
Effpte uile^ Pharao made him ruler over aU 
Egypt, (Leab. In^eac.)* 

£|TAN, icience, knowledge; Etan inghean 
Di an ceachtj batidea ceirde^ cujus nomen eft 
Etan^ /• e. Etan, daughter of the god of 



ceacbt^ (or Axlit^s kakety grammatica. Sec 

p. 13.) goddefs of trades, whofe name is there* 
fore called Etan. (Cormac). — Punico-Maltefe, 
hetan^ fdoitia, hence 'Aftum, Minerva. See 
Oige^^'^JoA Cea£i. Di an ceacbt was Eagnmfii 
the Gone/a of the Brahmins; |n*^ Etan^ 
Phoenidum nomen ex icriptura notifliiniimi 
(Bochart from Stephanus). 



F. 



FAD 

F and P wete die ikme letters ia dK ancient 
alphabet. 

F fubftidited for B, as fiud^ iuat^ water, 
wine. 

F is a prefixed partkle- of inference, an esc- 
pletive, and in common ufe like the Pb of the 
Egjrpdaas, the ys fbi of the Chaldaeans, and 
the i^ fa o( ibe Arabs, which Golins calls 

partkula inleparabilis. The Irifli gxammarians 
name it /piureacb^bbifugbtbiach^ smd cmhfboctd 
fiiHfigbeacb^ an expletive and etfpUcaiive particle, 
as from ad a '^6^:x^ focal a word. F is com- 
mutahle 'with V conionant of other languages, 
isffiaib F dofreqftaina V confaine^ (Cormac). 
FA, about, concerning j Ar. . ^Ji. 

FA, therefiDre ; Ax.s^fa* 
Fach, a hole; Ax. v^ J ctJt. 

FAD, diftance, length, breaddi ; ca fadi 
how far? 

FADARA, to diftanoe, to lengdicn ; C3i. 
n*T9/£jdbr,difpcigere} As^oifid^ asboaSm. 
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FAD AH, to kmdle or light a fire; Ar. 
iXfuified^ fire, oU/k/> bread drcfl: imdcr tiie 
aihes, oUU mafady a (tick whcrevath to ftir 

the fire. 

FAIL-SEAXA, the written deaee; An 
^yss^fjjilj a writing fignod by a ju4gc 

FAITHIR, a foothiayer, diviner; benoe 
Faitbir-le^j a fwallow, a bird by whkh the 
pagan priefts divined, nino pbetbor^ the place 
jc£ Balaam's nativity, it is fuppofed to hs^e 
been the place of an Qrack. Faiera in Lyda, 
where Apdlo had a temple. Faierm^ the 
priefts of Apoflo ; Ch. nns patar^ inteipre- 
tari, unde Joleph poUr didtur, quia interpret 
tatur fomnia, (Bochart). 

FAL, an omen ; Ar. JU fal; -ffith. et 
Egypt. pbaL Les Kixguis ont un grand nom- 
bre de magidens, qu'il3 appellent Falticfaa, 
(Pallas). 

FAL, guarding or attending cattle ; ^iBec^ 
palace^ a ihqdkrd's hut ; hU FbaiU the old 

name 
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natae of Ireland, i. e. the Ifland of Shepherds, 
(whichKeating and Mac Curtin derive from fal^ 
an omen, and tell a moft ridiculous ftory of a 
ftone, on wluch the Kings were ele£^ed, which 
groaned if he was not right heir to the crown ; 
old womens' (lories like thefe have given a dif« 
guft to the ftudy of Irifh antiquities, and Irifh 
biftory;) hence the Fellahs or fhepherds of 
Egypt, (Sonnini). The Foulohs of Africa, 
(Park). The Pali or P halt of India, (Wil- 
lord), all interpreted by the word fhepherds. 
See Fref^ hence the Latin ^pilioy a (hepherd. 
SeePdkr. 

FAL, a divifion, feparation, hedge, &c. Ch. 
rhiQ fbalabj feparare, ^'^B fhaliy divifit; Ar. 
^Xi fa^> hence the Jlllea-^eg of the ancient 

bifh drefs, and the fblaid or plaid. See PlaiJ. 

FAL, a kmg, a prmcej Ch. n*rO pbola^ 

magnates fD. de Pom.), ^^-tvaly primus, prin- 

ccps, (Pocock, C. T. 31 9.) Jx 4 waal^ a 

noble, prince, ^^[xifaelj nobility, (Rich.). 

FAL, an aft, deed, a tool, an inftrument 
wherewith any thing can be made or done. In 
At B/rthon Laws, after expreffing a crime, for 
which poniihment is ordained; the Law con- 
dudes with, and this isfal, the aft ; fal^ faaly 
faelf all of the iaine fignification become pre- 
fixes ; Ch. ^ pbaaly operari, agere, Viys 
pbauJ^ aftum, faftnm, effeftum; Ar. Jol» 
faalf agere, and often joined with ^ O^^ numoth 
dim^ to do ; hence jLsi faal^ a verb aftive. 

FALG, to divide ; Ch. and Heb. HlQpheleg^ 
^vifit, na*7!) pbelgat^ divifus, hence Ir. Ftf/^- 
leiaa^ a hedge; Ar. ^f^felef^ divifit. 

FALLANN, to hide, concealed, a hood, a 
doak, a mantle, whatever follabsy hides or 



conceals ; Heb. O^ balam^ abfcondit ; Ar. 
alfallacb^ hid, concealed. 

FAODH FAOTH, a veorcl, voice, laying } 
Ar. A^ y fuehcty a word, a faying j Ch. D^BS 

pbatity garrulus. 

FAOIM, the' foot ; faoibm^ a footman, a 
mcflfcngcr ; Ch. Dys phaam^ the foot. 

FASDA, depraved, obnojfious, of bad cha- 
raftcr j infrfda^ very obnoxious ; Ar. liUwi 

fafad^ depravity, villainy, ccMTuption. 

FEARM, a flxicld j fearmala^ the (hield of 
the eyes, the eye-lids. Pharma^ clypei genus 
a Pcsnis ortum, (Suidas). 

FEIS, carnal copulation, 

FEISR, luflful, adulterous; curba cml, feifr 

curha cuil, prohibited inceft, (euil prohibited} 

feifre craobb^ inceft, /. e. carnal copulation with 

kindred; Ar. ^ul^' kerabefj coiilanguinity, 

propinquity, rehtionfhip, juaeo fij^9 adulte- 
rous, luftfiJ, AjlJjl i42sv3 fejurT kurabehy 

inceft. 
FI ACHA, a prince, it fignifies one who holds 
a ^ef under a king ; Ch. nns phackat^ praefes, 
princeps, dux. 

FIAL, FIALACH, FALACH, feparation, 
a veil, the veil of the temple, that icparated the 
holy of holies from the people.— f/a/-/^jrA, a 
Jakes, a neceflary houfe, /. e. feparated from 
the dwelling. — Fiaile^ weeds, (feparated from 
the com or grafs).— jRar^i/f jri&, holy days, days 
of devotion.— /jAi^Adii Ftonn^ places of devo- 
tion, where Fionn^ or Fingalj lighted up the holy 
fires, (Keating). — Failea-badhj feparated by 
death. — Falartihan or Flamhan (Jlawan or 
JUeawan) a prieft, all from Ch. rh^ phelach^ or 
phelaby fervke, colcrc; jn^S phoulacban^ fervi- 

tus 
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las, cultus, miniftcrium, feparare^ quod ad cul- 
turn Dei qui applicandi funt, a tcrrenis omni- 
bus feparentury unde Paulus fe dicit fegrcga- 
jtum in EvangcHum Dei ; Per. ^ UaAS fiH* 
warty the Magi of Pcriia, the Parfi, the 
adorers of fire ; Per. v..JUi filek^ one of the 
Magi, (Rich, j.— -Latin, fiamen^ a prieft, quod 
in Latio caplte velato erant Temper, ac caput 
cinftum habebant Jilo, (Varro) qu. JUamines^ 
hos Numa inftituit, (Llv. i. 10.) — rfrom 
whence the Romans borrowed the word is 
readily perceived, from the written Jrilh fam^ 
hariy which pronounces fiawan^ like the Per- 
Can feliwan ; hence Fal^ a hedge, divifion, 
reparation} Ar. ,^^felijy Separating, making 

a partition, a part, a fegment, a half, a half 
pound. 

FIL, an elepham ; Ar. Joo>f/; Ch. '7>B 
piil^ elephas Chaldaeis^ Syris & Arabibus, 
Perils & Indis, et turris in fcacchorum ludo, 
quafi turritum elephantem rcferat, (Bochart) ; 
l\e|icc, ill Irifh, taibhle file^ a chefs board. 

FIL, Cijilann? What more can be faid ? 
—an ancient expreffion like the Hindoo mode 
of writing. What can I fay more ? Ex. Ci Jil 
ann ! ol Jofap acht tarus in gait cen imrifan 
occuibh. What can I fay more ! fays Jofeph, 
is not the theft proved upon you? CLeab- 
Breac.)* 

FILE, a poet ; fileachd^ poetry ; Ar. . U 

faly^ excuffit carmen ; Ch. *7^D phell ; Ar. "Jo 
filj putare vjtem ac putare rationcs, kJxXj^ 
mefilaky mirificus poeta. 

FILLEA-B^IG, the ihort drefs of the an- 
cient Iri{h. Sec Plaid* 

FILEK, FIALLACH^ a hero, champion, 
knight-errant j Ar. v^JUaS feilek^ an army, a 



legion, rl/i felah^ viftory, fupcriority, ij^ 

felajy conquering. 

FILLEAD, a narrow garment ; Ar. v^Jli 
feluty hence 

FILLEAH-BEG, the petticoat of the High- 
land drefs, and of the old Irifh. 

FILLEAN, a mantle, a wrapper; Ch. p>'r9N 
aphilion^ pallium, toga, veflis exterior longior, 
qua homo tegitur. 

FLAC-AMNA, heaven^ or the fphercof the 
abode of the bleft j Ar. ^Slifakk^ fulvk^ a 
fpihere, heaven, (Jy^ mina^ heaven, paradife ; 

Ch. '^'79 pblacy rota, orbis, fphsera; then, 
the Irifli word Flamanaij a prieft, is from 
>D0 n'75 pbeleb-menij a worihipper of the 
heavens, and Flacamnay heaven, from ^3Q"*|'?3 
pbelac-meni^ or fpherc of heaven of the 
ChaMasans. The Ubations poured out to 
Menij and the table prepared for Meni^ 
were the feafts of the dead, or facrifices to the 
manesy a ceremony common to all pagan na- 
tions. The old Perfian (^14x13 felivan^ the 

Magi of Pcrfia, the adorers of fire (Rich.) is 
of the fame origin ; Per. vJUii Jilek^ one of 

the Magi or worihippers of fire. A finall 
number of thq ancient Perfians, who adhered to 
the tenets of Zoroafter, fled from the Arabi- 
ans in the feventh century, to the iflc of 
OrmtiZy foon after ttook reftige at Surat, and 
in the furrounding country, called Guzurat, 
where their defcendants dill remain under the 
name of P^rfiy and Fikk. (Richardfoa). 

FLAMHAINE, FLAMNAI, a heathen 
prieft ; Ch. n*?3 pheleh^ coluit, feparavit, quod 
ad cultum Dei qui applicandi funt, a terrenis 

omnibus 
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omnibus feparantur, whence Ir. Ftaly the veil of 
the temple, the feparation. — " Ch. >30 meni^ a 
^Vname or attribute, under which the idolatrous 
Jews worfhipped the material heavens, and 
by which they acknowledged them to be the 
dijiributors of things into their refpcftive 
forts, places, &c. and the difpenfen of fckxl, 
provifions, drink, and the like, for the fer- 
** vice of men and animals. This they further 
^^ owned by offering libations or drink ofFer- 
^^ ings to them under this title, occ. Ifa. Ixv. 
^^11. This feems a very expreflive and an- 
*^ cient attribute : and was moft probably an 
<< Egyptian one, known to the Ifraelites while 
*^ they fojoumed in that country, in oppofition 
'^ to which Jehovah miraculoufly fed his people 
** with thep manna J or portion from heaven, 
** vid. Exod. xvi. 23. 29. Deut. viii. 3. i6. 
'^Jerome on Ifa. Ixv. ii. fays, in all their 
'^ cities, and chiefly in Egypt and Alexandria 
*^ there is an old idolatrous cuflom, that on the 
lad day of the year, and of the month, which 
is with them the lad, they place a, table full 
'* of various kinds of provifion, and a cup of 
** Iwect wme mixed with water, either in ac- 
" knowledgment of the fertility of the part, or 
^' to implore the fruitfulnefs of the approach- 
*' ing year: vide Martinius Lex. Etymol. under 
" Men/a fortuna. We find. traces of this at- 
** tribute among other idolaters. Feftus in- 
^' forms us, that the Salentines^ a people of 
Italy^ >lhrew a horfe alive into the fire, in 
honour of Jupiter Menzan^ i. e. Jupiter "iDO 
^^ Menu So the inhabitants of Emifla in 
^' Syria, and of £de£i^ made Monimus^ one of 
<* the Sun's aflefibrs : by Monimus^ meaning. 
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I fuppofcy the fpirlu or, j/r, confidered as 
dijlributing things into their feveral fpccies, 
and difpenfing provifions to men and animals. 
Hence Mon^ the Weljh name for the ifle of 
Anglefey ; it is proverbally faid of it, M6n 
Mam GymrUy i. e. Mrfn, the nurfery of 
'^ Wales ; becaufe when other countries failed, 
this alone, by the richnefs of its /oily and the 
plentiful harvefts it produced, was wont to 
fupply all Wales. This is the Mona of the 
" Romans, and was the chief feat of the Druids» 
« Richard's Wellh Diftionary." This expla. 
nation of Meni is taken from ParkhurJft's He- 
brew Lexicon. 

Mr. Bate, in his Critica Hebrsea, follows 

* 

Parkhurft, with an explanation of '•DO Meni^ 
full as wild : It was, fays he, an objeft of wor- 
fl^p, a god or idol, and named, I fhould think, 
like the reft, from fome particular remarkable 

fymbol^ a biijhel upon his head j fomething or 
other in his hand, or in his drefs, that might 
denote him the orderer^ diftributor^ giver 
and preferver of the various kinds of things 
nature abounds with. And hence Manes dii 

fuperi atque inferiy and ceres manus in Saliari 
Carm. /. e. creator bonusy and hence /adv and 
moon^ from her (hare in thrujiing out the preci- 
ous things of the earth. Thefe authors derive 
the word from n3D mana^ to fort, diftributc 
into clafleSj number, rank, and proper place* 

Moft of thefe derivations appear to be 
ftrangely forced ; f*is» the moon, may very pro- 
perly be derived from a verb, fignifying to 
number — but Mona, in the heathen roytiR>logy 
of the Irifti, is derived from Mana^ who they 
fay, was faved from the flood and worihipped 
s as 
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as a Deity, which correfponds with Menou of 
the Brahmins, explained by Sir Wm. Jones 
to mean Noah. Monimus was evidently Mer- 
cury, as explained by Julianus Apoflat, and 
Bochart. 

On the fummit of the high mountain, Sliabh 
thz Mann J in the county of Tipperary, are the 
ruins of a very large altar, dedicated to Mana^ 
by which word, as by 'jdo meni^ I think was 
meant heaven, or the heavenly abode of the 
hiejfed^ Paradife, (Ujye MinUy caelum, paradi- 
fus, Caftcllus). See Flac-Amna. 

FLICHE, FLIGHE, water, wet, rain ;/?/<:, 
a flood ; Ch- 3'7S peleg^ fluvius ; iEth. phlegm 
JjJLi falj^ aqua fluens, fluvius parvus. 

FOARBI, or PHOARBI, (the mountain 
of gold in the county Wicklow) may have 
been the ancient name of this place; Phoar 
poflibly was a contraction of Ophir. Biy is a 
mountain in Irifli, and in the Tibetan language. 
Bi-n^'Eidir is the old name of the Hill of 
Howth, near Dublin. Bi-n^borby a mountain 
in the county of Tyrone. Bin or beann^ is 
the fummit of a mountain, with a prefix Nbi 
in Hebrew, Nba in Arabic, (Bullet). 

FODHLA, learning; foghla^ the fame; 

Cinn-fodhlay a celebrated Irifh philofopher; 

fodhlamaty a fcholar ; do fogh e fa a thurasy 



he inftrufted him with the intent of his expe* 
dition, he wrote to him about it; iEth. 
phadalyj litera ; Per. JS3 fighyar^ fcholar- 

likc; Ar. i J^f^j about, concerning. 

FOLUIE ACH, fecret ; Ch. >k'73 phalai. 

FONN, harmony, delight, pleafure. Sec 
Siterne. 

FONNTEAC, an inn; Ar. \.JuJ3funtuky 
a caravanfera ; Ch. V^31S pbondaki^ hofpes 
vinum & efculenta vendens. 

FOMAS, obedience ; Ch. Dys) pbaaniy to 
humble. 

FORBA, a tax; forba geirneofiy a tax on 
the haggard, i. e. on the harveft ; Ch. i^D 
pbarby veftigal, ys'ygerany horreum— -quando 
horreatum, /. e. in horrea coUeftum, debet 
decimas. 

FOSACH, an atonement ; Heb. nos 
pbafacb— hence the Pafchal lamb, according to 
Batjcs. 

•^ FOTHRA, madder ; Ch. miDTB phoihra^ 
rubus hortenfis. 

FURS, fire ; furfa-nimy to- make a fire ; 
Per. /fj-j purziy any kind of fire { purzin a 

Guebrej the facred fire of the Guebresy or fire 
worfliippers; Ar.J^I qfruzy burning, hence 

the Irifli brofna^ fire-wood, a faggot. 
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G and G are commutable in Iriii as in 
ChaMee; 3 (C) et 3 (G) literae funt promifcuse^ 
ut P^o cephy pro P^o gefh^ &c. (Bochart). 

The y ain or gain of the Hebrew is often 
written with Gh in Irifli ; the He of the Arabs 
is often turned to G in the Iri(h, ^^ ^ Jb harun^ 

a refraftoiy hoi»fe, In garun; V ain^ initialis 
ibnat ut G (Boch.)- 

The Iriih G pointed, in Roman letters Gh, 
I am perfuaded, formerly founded like the -i*. 

jlm of the Arabs and Perfians j the G of the 
modem Irifh much refembles it in figure. Ain- 
ghein^ which Shaw tranflates the Holy onesy 
ihould be pronounced Ainjin^ in Arabic and 
Perlian ^^j^ cy^ Ainjin, the fuperior fpi- 

rit J it is the Sanfcrit Jin. ** Jinefwaray die 
" God of Gods. The chief of the followers 
" of BuDHA is endowed with knowledge. O 
" chief of the forms of Jina^ this is my boon ! 
jfina-vara^ who is Ifwaray granted it : Jina' 
waruy or the Lord of the forms of Jina was 
pleafed.'* — ^Wilford on Mount Caucafus.) 
Ain is the Egyptian Ano^ (Fafferus) and the 
Arab. , . ^J^x -^i^y fuperior, fupreme. 

GA, fire ; T]:^n bega^ to make burn. 
GABH, an ox or cow ; Ar. \^,^ kaby an 

Irak ox. 

GABH, G AV, GOU, a blackfmith ; Per. 
gao^ goUy faber fcrrarius. 

GABHAIR, a horfe, -)^23 gebir^ in Hcb. 
feems to be ufcd in this ipnfe, £xod. 12. 37. 
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And the children of Ijfracl journeyed from Ra- 
mefes to Succoth, about 600,000 on foot ve 
be geberiniy and horfcmcn, befides children. 
Gen. 6. 9. Nimrod was Ty "vn a noted horfc- 
man, /. e. hunter before the Lord. 

GABHAL, flame; Mety the Sun; "^ap 
kabaly the light of the Sun, Ifa. i. 13.— hence 
Eliogabaluiy facerdos folis. 

GABHAM, to bum. 

GABHAM, to fing, to play on an inftni^ 
ment ; Ch. 23W buggaby cithara, pfalmus, or- 
ganum. 

GAID, GHAID, a forefather} Ar. Jc^ 
jedd. See Arc. 

GALL, a foreigner, a migrator. 

GALLBHEARLA, foreign dialeft. 

GALLDU, the black foreigners, the Nor*' 
wegians; Fin-gally the white foreigners, the 
Danes ; Ch. K'73 gahy migrare. — May not this 
be the origin of the word Galilee in fcripture, 
whofe inhabitants, the Jews faid, fpoke a fo- 
reign dialed ; the Jewilh girl told Peter, (he 
did not underftand him, for he was a Galilean. 
Buxtorf in his Lexicon, p. 433. has (hewn the 
diflference in fome words, between the Gali* 
laean and Hebrew dialeft, and pure Hebrew ; 
thefe words are good Iri(h. Sec Ttgy Claba^ 
Deocby &c. 

GAL, fire, fmoak, an altar. 

GAL-BEILE, the altar of Bclus, the Gal- 

a 

bally mountains. 

s 2 GAL- 
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GAL-TI-MOR, GALTIMOR, the altar 
of the great God, mountains fo called ; Ch. '7:) 
f^al^ fire, blaze, an altar, cumulus, acervus, m)3 
^ala^ fplcnduit— en nommant ce peuplc Kal^ 
mouk je me fcrs du dialeftc Ruffe, puifque leur 
nom orlgiaaire eft Kalmak ou Kalimak. Les 
Tartares leur donnent auiE ce nom, mais Kali- 
mak veut dire en Tatar renegat. Plufieurs 
Kalmouks lui donnent une autre Etymologic : 
lis pretendent qu'il eft compofe du mot Galy 
qui en langue Kalmouke et Mongale fignifie 
feu : et cTAimak qui eil une divifion des ulcus 
ou tribus, (See Ei/e) ils ajoutent que ce nom 
eft le meme que celui de leurs fibres les Mon- 
gales f qui Tout tire du Menougal^ (Pallas V07. 
V. I. p, 495.)« 

GAODH, GAOITH, wind, /. e. bad C^{j 

bad^ idem qui Indo Perfis & Gilolenfibus i^\^ 

gbuady bad fignificat ventum, (Caft.). Sec 
Guadhrain. 

GAOL, love ; mogaolacby my dear ; beande 
gaolf the goddefs of love; Ar. ^^i gbul^ 
Venus, J ajLI I jji Shur al ghul^ capillus Ve- 
neris. 

GAOLMA, fibidinous ; Ar. At ghelem. 

GAR, a rock ; gara^ a dyke built up. 

GARA'N, a defence, proteftion, afhield; 
'^^^u Scutum Perficum (Schrev.). See Fearm. 

GARA'N, a bam, a granary, a (tore, as 
gardn Muirisj garan Poer^ &c. Ch. p3 goren^ 
horrcum, area. 

GARBH, GARV, a mountain; garbh- 
crtoc^ a mountainous country, the Highlands of 
Scotland^ (Shaw), Sanfcrit, grava^ a moun- 
tain, in the fpoken dialefts pronounced grau^ 
(Wilford on Mount Caucafus^ As. Ref. Vol. 



II.) hence Garbhan^ a little mountain, whence 
Dun-garvanj the ftrong holds of the mountains. 

GARRIGHEACH, GARREAC, rocky, 
full of rocks and cliffs ; Ch. n3'» yegar^ acervus 
lapidum. 

GEAMAL, GEMLA, a rope, a fetter; 
Ar. ^^^ gemel^ vox eft ambigua, nam pro 

animali fcribitur J i^^ gemely pro rudente, 

A^^ giomel et gomel^ (Bochart). The fame 

word ^^^ gemel^ fignifies a camel, and this 

has caufed a wrong tranflation of the fcripturc, 
where our Saviour faid, it is eafier for a thick 
rope to pafs through the eye of a needle than 
a wicked man to .enter the kingdom of heaven. 
The tranflators have put camel for rope— our 
Saviour fpoke Syriac, in which language alfo, 

jbo^ gamely fignifies a camel, and a rope* 

GEAR, white, fplendid; goor^ light; geart^ 
milk ; greit^ a diamond, a jewel, a pearl ; An 
\ti gbera^ and gheraret^ white. 

GEARN, GHEARN, language; goirti- 
ghearny the univerfal language before the con- 
fufipn, (Keating, O'Brien, Shaw), Chaldee 
and Armenian, garty radix, gbem^ lingua; 
goirtighearn may therefore be tranflated radix 
verborum. See the tree metaphor of litera- 
ture, p. Ix. Pref. 

GEIL, a ford ; geil-dar^ ainm do aih uifce 
imbi ceathra for uibel. Geildar is the name of 
a ford where there are ftepping ftones to crofs 
it, (Cormac). Ar. ^^kul^ guly a ford. 

GEIS, GEIST, the art of government, po- 
licy. See Duan. Gei/i Tambraby the laws of 
Tarah, ena£ted at the triennial affembly. 

GERAIT, 
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GERAIT, a faint, a religious man; Egypt. 
gratia^ rcligio, (Nomenclat- ^gypt, Arab.)- 
Nanick, the foimder of the Seiks, compofed a 
book called Gurrunt, which, in the dialed of 
the Penjab, fignifies facred, (Or. Coll. V. II. 
p. 368.) hence UL^ ^jl^ Haruty the angel of 

the Perfians. 

GRAIBH, potent, powerful, king; 
graibhrij a title of honour. In tabula Eugu- 
bina Pelafgice fcripta, Jupiter Grabovie^ hoc 
eft, potentii&mus cognominatur, ejufque pafto- 
ralis vifga memoratur. (Gori Mon. Etrufc). 
See Cairbre. 

GREA, a ftone horfc ; greabaracb^ cover- 
ing a mare; Ju\ eghar^ a ftallion, a<c-, jl ■ 

bar^geer^ the fame. 

' GREA DAN, a little horfc, a mule; Ch. 

M3m>3 girdona^ a mule. 

GREA, fignifies aftivity, to be in motion, 
to fcgoum ; Ch. ma gera. 
. GREIS, a warrior ; Ar. (j^ J kars^ pug- 

navit, potens, fortis ; Ch. n3 caraz^ violentia 
uti. 

GRIS, /. e. Eolusy knowledge^ ftudy ; Ch. 
0*13 gerUy ftudere ; Ar. ^ gbar, vir illuftris. 

GREIT, a champion, a warrior; Ar. g^ 

ghyrrity a Chief. 

GUADHRAIN, a whirlwind. See Gaodh. 

GUDHB, a ftudy ; gudbin, a little ftudy, 
a reading or writing room ; Ar. tX:^ ghud^ 
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ftudium,.0u2^ ghihudt ftuduit, (Gol.) 
kutuby Ch. nnD ketaby fcribere. 

GUI-BA'N, the Englifli, or rather Saxons, 
the white foreigners ; >ia goiy a foreign nation. 

GUID, a cliff, the fca ihore ; Guidhbdny 
England, /. e. the White Cliffs j hence the fyno- 
nimous Albion, England ; Ch. KTID guda^ ripa, 
littus, fepes, paries, p ban & p*? labaity albus. 

GUIMON, a holy relick ; gona guimonaibb 
agus a mbachailibhy with the facred things and 
ftaves or crofiers; Per. (m^.L^ bumaiun, 

facred, bleffed. 

• 

GUIRME, an inn ; Ch. Qna gurm^ ha- 
bitatio in folitudine, caravanfera, a ma gur^ ha- 
bitare modicum tempus peregrinorum more. 

GUMHA, war; gumbadby gumadiy war- 
riors; the tIDnoa gumadim of Ezek. 27. 12. 
O Tyrus the gummadims were in thy towers, 
they hanged their ihields upon thy walls round 
about. (See Findlay's Vindication, p. 80.) 

GUS, GOS, bruftiwood, furze, fliort fticks 
cut up for fuel; gusfguaibyZ broom or befom; 
Ch. na gousy abfcidit, Kna goufa^ ramus arboris 
abfciflus, frufta lignorum. 

GUR, brave, champion like ; Slaine cimb 
gaUanac gur^ the noble Slaine, the brave 
fpearman ; Ch. rr^a gara. 

GUTACH, cut oflf, bobtailed, a dog or 
horfe, whofe tail has been cut ftiort oflf; Knia 
guiay abfciflus. 
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I and E are ufed proraifcuoufly. There is 
no J confonant in IriQi, it is always written Dh, 
as n> jab or yaby Dhe^ ye^ Dhia^ yia^ &c. and 
this was the proper found of the Hebrew > jod 
S>r yod. 

lAy i. e. AOI, an ifland, a region, a coun- 
try; it is the Latin termination in Gallia, 
Italia, Britannia, &c. >M ai^ a place or country, 
but, fay fome Lexiconifts, it muft mean fome 
place diftant, to find which they mufl enquire 
^N tf/, that is, where? hard put to it indeed are 
the Hebrew Lexiconifls. It is evident from fe- 
veral paiTages in fcriptore, that by the word, 
which we traijflate ifles, L e. Aim CD^'^K, the 
Hebrews underftood not only fuch countries ag 
were called ifles, that is inch as are on aU fides 
furrounded by water, but alio fiich coun- 
tries as were divided by fea from them or 
the Egyptians (among whom they lived a long 
ume, and fo caUed things by the fame name) 
as that they would not be well come unto, or, 
at leaft ufed not to be gone unto, but by fea ; 
in brief, they called iflands (a'»'»Mj all beyond 
fea countries, all people iflanders, which came 
to them and the Egyptians by fea. (See Mead's 
Diic. on Gen.— Well's Sacred Geo. — ^Park- 
hurft). See Aoi^ an ifland. 

IAD, a place ; laddile^ the place of love, 
the Idaliunij locus Veneri facer, which Bo- 
chart explains by n*7K"l^ yad-eleb^ locus dese. 
Idalium Phoenicium, oppidum in tribu Zabulon. 
Jos. 19. 15. Venus was named Idalia, fay the 
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poets, from the moOntain Idalus in Cyprus. 
See Cupar. 

lAR, after; Irmart^ pofterity, fuccefllon, 
hereditary right; mKI'* jraui ; Ch. n^nn 
maritj jure haereditario pbffedit, a ni'» yaraf^ 
hseres. See Oirtbeary /. e. O fon, elded fon. 

lARMAILTE, the ikies in Shaw, ihould 
be Jiarmailce^ the heaven of angels; Ar, 

y^:.J^^^\ ^\afeer'i'mukkm^ 

lASC, fiih, /• e* inhabitants of the water ; 
diafc^ a fifh pond ; Ch. '^'tn difacj (Bocbv). 
Sec Uifce^ Merfco. Ph- pon dajc^ ftagnum, 
plfcina, inde dafcon portus Syracufarumj 
(Bochart), that is in Iriih diafc'Caan. 

IBH, a tribe, a people, an inflexion of 3m 
tffi, father, unde ^ ibb^ tribus, pars populi, 
qui ab eodcm patre geniti erant, (Thomm.) 
hence Ibby in Irifli, fignifies the people or tribe, 
and the <:ountry they fettled in, as 

IRU'Eacbacb. 

IBH'Laogbaire. 

IBH'Conlua. 

IBH.Mac Cuille, &c. 
Gr. ^'^^f tribusy pars populi. Vox Laccdemo- 
niis ufitata ; Ch. n'^lM ibhit^ provincia. See 
lib. 

ID, a feftival. See Inid* 

IDHAILLE, nigtit, resid ibaille for illail/e ; 
Heb. i^^ lily Pun. Malt, laille, nox. 

IFRION, hell, the abode of the evil demon 
Ifrion ; Ifrion dras na bpian^ nacbfeidir d^faif-- 

neisJ 
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neh^ the (aras) abode of Ifrion of inexprcffible 
pain. O'Brien will bring tWs word from the 
Latm infernus^ when it is evidently the Arabic 
i^^is>yf^^> ^'^ d^^y 5 homo,malus, terribilis 
callidufque, ab JtC rffa^ in pulvere volutavit 
cum — in terram coiqecit. JtC yffon^ a demon, 

sray fpeftre of a horrible appearance, a dange- 
rous inhuman man-; yfron^ fays Giggeius, is 
the fame as yfnet. In the Arabian tales we 
find yfreety or the devil, frequently mentioned. 
** TJreet took her away on the wedding night, 
and confined her in the bottom of the fea, ta 
. guard her from the decrees of heaven.'* 
(Scott's Ar. Tales, Ort. Coll. V.T. N. 3.) 

Ifrion aras, the abode of Ifrim ; in like 
manner Narr-aice;Ahc abode of (Narr) fer* 
flents, I. e. hell ; theSanfcrit Naracaj hdl, is- 
c^lained in the fame fenfe and meaning; (See 
Soman).— Lidrm^ paradHc; O. Per. [^jy^ 
ifurahj pdjnMt.—Lthuhnarj hell, the region 
of, Ch n^n. tunnar^ /. e. fiery furnaces.* 

IN, fit, proper, and infa^ are frequently pre- 
fixed particles, as indiola^ vendible* 

IN, at the end of words denotes ditmnution, 
as firin^ a little man ; benin^ a little womaa ; 
Ch. DK irty diminutionem dcnotat, (Bythner;. 

IN, maturity; injir^ mature for man, a 
marriageable girl ; Ar. •ju yna^ coming to 

maturity. 

IN is carelefsly written by the modems for 
the negative an ; taoi an bds dearbh — aimftr 
indearbhj i. e. death is certain — the time un- 
certain. 

IN, a country ; inducas, one's native coun- 
try; Ax. %3i^ dukaa^ terra; dakaa^ inhsefit 

terra* 



INAR, hither and thither ; Ch. ny3 nar f 
Ar. ju naoTy hue & illuc. 

INDEC, weaving, linen, (Cormac), that is, 
the Indian manufafture ; in like manner the 
Perfians call a pomatum, th* colours or ftains 
white horfcs black, Hindi, becaufc it is brought 
from Hindoftan. (Rich*). 

INEALT, thin, neat, well made; Ar. 
<jwsul inbaij thin, lean. 

, IN-E ALT, fit tools or inftruments, proper- 
apparatus ; Ar. c:J | aletj an inftrument, tool, 

apparatus. 

INFASDA, very obnoxious; Ar. t^L^o 
/efddy perverfcnefs> malignity, villainy. 

INGE, an anchor ; Ch. jam bugiru 

INGE, an image, letter, charafter; Chi- 
jnefe, hinga. 

INGE AR , ftraight, not crooked, fometimes 
a perpendicular, one right line raifcd upon 
{another; irtgir or ingear^ a mafon's line, or 
' carpenter's line, by which they work ftraight ; 
Ar. jl^su^ hunghaTj ftraight, right, not crook- 
ed, a right line. 

IN4D, AN-ID, the fcftival ; by this name 
' the modems call Shrove-Tuefday, /. e. the fit 
and proper feftival ; Ar. cXaC aed^ a feftival,. 
cXxC A^.y^^ ^^^y ^^ ^7 ^^ ^^^ feftival, 

Eafter; Ch. NTH ida^ feftum folenne, dies 
feftus & feriatus. Buxtorf makes fome re- 
marks on this word worthy of attention. — 
Hebraei fie vocarunt fefta gentium & aliorum 
pop\ilorum, & hodie adhuc fie vocant fefta 
Chriftianorum. Quidam putant, gentium fefta 
fie vocata fuifTe, vel, qu6d gentes cultu idolo- 
latrico interitum & perditionem (nam n^M aid^ 
interitus, perditio, infortunium, calamitas. (See 

Adb'lacam) 
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Adh'lacam)^ in illis adfcifcerent, vel quod 
Judaei ipfis tunc generaliter fdlum agentibus 
interitum imprecarcntur. A gentilium feftis 
ad Chriflianorum fdla locutio ifla tranflata eft, 
quibus tamen noa Volant dici mala imprecari. 
In Targum Kiw KOV yoma d^aida^ eft ipfi, 
Efth. c. I. V. 3* apud Rabbinicos Dies feftus 
jpTorum, in Jef. 66. 1 7. indicat cnicem £do- 
moeorum (id eft cruceqa Chrifti five Chriftum 
crucifixum) in quo fanAificant fe (figoando fe 
crucc). This obfcrvation (hews the reafcm 
that inid is written fometimes oin4dy or the 
&ftival of affiftion, by the Chrjftian Jrifli, from 
the Ch. ^3y oni^ affi&io, miferia. See Shrove- 
tide in Shaw's £ng. In Pi£b. and Mac Curtin's 
Dift- 

INNI, a pleafant iituation, hence the river 
Inny in Weftmeath ; Innbir the fame ; Inver in 
Erfej Inndu a plealant cpuntrjr; Ch. n>;n 
beni^ plealant, jt is particularly applicable to 
water, as in Job. 14. 9* hence the Lexiconifts 
derive i^^nyn bindia^ i. e, India, '•pfDH bindaki^ 
the country called by the Hebrews^ Cbavilab. 

IOC, kmdred; Ch. Din^ iVi&«/, Eunilia, pro- 
iapia. 

lOCHD, children ; Ch. Tm icbidy is tranf- 
lated only/on^ Zech. 12. 10. fromm^ yecbadj 
umri } Ir. cbead. Icbod appears to be derived 
from ins fecbed^ the thigh, ofl&pring. See 
Arc. 
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lOCHDAR, the bottom, foundation ; Ch. 
npy ikkar^ fundamentum. 

lOD, the caft of a dart, the King's road 
round the ifland (hall be (iod) a caft of the 
dart from the fiiore, (Brehon Laws) from cd^ 
the hand, to handle ; Ch. n> yod^ the hand, 
m^ yadahy he did throw or caft, hence 

loDHNACHy military weapons, armed \ A! 

Eamhan iodbnach aoitbinfi^ O delightful £m^- 
nia replete with arms ! 

IOD, an altar; iodbeirt^ brought to the 
altar, /• e. a facrifice— Exod. 1 7. . 1 6. Mofes 
built an altar, and called its name, Jehovah be 
my banner^ for he (aid T yod^ the monument, 
that is the altar^ at leaft the pillar with the 
altar, by the tabernacle of Jab^ is the war of 
the Lord againft Amalek, from generation to 
generation— -a Sam. 15. 12. Saul came to Car* 
mel, and behold he hath fet him up n> yod^ ao 
altar, and is gone about and paiTed on. (See 
Bate). 

lOL, and with S fervile, SIOL, ofl&pring, 

children; Ar. JUi /y«/. Sec Eile. 

lUCHA, burning; iuchary the dog days; 

Ar. . JJU y^i^h burning, a Tartarian word 

J*. 
(R). The Arabians name the dog days, 

eiyma babur^ that is^ burning days. 
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L frequently ftands for the Arabic arttcle al^ 
as laireac^ loireacj a coat of mail ; Ar. v^| 



erak, v^*|-aJ( alerak. Loire y the thigh; Hcb, 
•^'l^ yarac. Laidean, a coaft, ijfcXC adariy 
i^ltXxJI aladan. 

L, like the Hebrew ^ (L) is a prefix, or 
fervile at the beginning of verbs fignifying 
to, as from abar fpeech, labhar to fpeak, 
labairtj fpeech or fpeaking, and it is put be- 
fore nouns both in Hebrew and Iri(h, as tS'^lDK 
ummim^ O^DM*? lummim^ nations, people; L 
being put before it, fays Robertfon, for better 
found ; in Iriih it is emphatical, as atar^ per* 
fume; latar^ lotar^ lavender. 

L, like ^ in Hebrew, fignifies for, with, as 
Uom^ for le-me^ with me ; hat for le-tu^ with 
thee; leoy to him, with him. ^ L eft nota 
Dativi. 

L fometimes forms the participle pafiive, as 
amar to fay, luamar faid, fpoken, mentioned ; 
Heb. noK^ lemor^ faying or to fay, from noK 
amary he faid. L and R are often changed, 
as in Hebrew and Chaldee ; i (R) et •? (L) 
faepc pcrmutari, probatur multis exemplis, 
(Boch.) the fame in the old Perfian. — ♦* Dans 
** les anciennes langucs de la Perfe, le fon de 
** L, et celui de R fe confondoient fr^quem- 
" ment.'' (De Sacy). 

*7 (L) In Hebrew, fometimes forms the in- 
finitive, as Tph laban^ to whiten, from bdrij 
which has not been noticed by the Hebrew 
Lexiconifts; fee ban and eabdn^ and hence 



LAB 

they would derive laban^ a brick, becaufe made 
of white clay. See Laib. 

^LA, the day, the time of labour; Ch. m*? 
lebah^ laborarc. 

LA, a negative particle feldom ufed, as /a- 
ceir^ not good, not juft ; la-baona^ not true or 
faithful, diflimuhtion ; la-graith^ rafhnefs; Ch. 
K*? la ; Ar. J/ /j, not, nee, non. 

LABAN, LABANACH, a plebeian, a la- 
bourer, a flave, i. e. a worker in the fields, in 
mire and clay ; Per. ^mLJ Hban^ a flave, a 

fellow labourer, Exod. i. 14. '^ and they made 
^' therr lives bitter with hard bondage in mor- 
'^ tar and in (p*? laban) brick, and in all man- 
" ner of fervice in the field.** 

LABHARAM, to fpeak, from abair ; Ch. 
"iKl bar^ loqui, with L fervile. See Abir. 
Gr. xoB^tf, garrire^ muUa & inania loqui ; 
Ar. iiiJ lejizj pronunciatio, vox ipfa, vocabu- 
lum, (Gol.) K^^J^ I alafy gravis & impeditus 
lingua. 

LAC, a fervant ; eac4ac^ a horfe boy ; 
malcair^ a meffenger, a porter ; Ch. ^yi^ lak^ 
•]K^n melakj an agent, legate, meffenger ; Ar. 
V^J^ I elauky an ambaflador, a meflfcnger. 

LAC, LACHD, mil6, white; Ar. yji^ 
lahaky white, rJ lugh^ milking. 

LAG, hollow, is the parent of a great fa- 
mily of words, as clag^ an earthen jar ; clug^ 
the ikull; dag and clug^ a bell; clugad^ a 
round tower, a fteeple ; Ch. p3*7 lagin^ lagena ; 
Gr. xaynye-, Hcb. 3"? logy a certain meafurc ; 
T Per. 
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Per. tsC) Icfi^j a trough, a flioc, a flipper; Ar. 

UJ leka, jars, urns, buckets, ^^JJ /^^/i, a ba- 

fon, a ciftem, jjU /^^/^2, the hole of a moufe 

or rabbit, /^JbO legartj a water pot ; the root 
of all appears to be in the Irifh. 

LAIB, clay ; laib-ban^ white clay ; Ch. p*? 
laban^ a brick not burnt ; Ar. ^^^ Hbn^ 

a brick, a tile. See Eaban^ clay, and bin^ 
white. 

LAIDIM, to bring forth young, wlience 
Nollahj brought forth, bom; La Nalladhy 
C-hriftmas day, n'?'> yalad, genuit, pepcrit, 
parturivit, proprie fceminarum eft, fed ele- 
ganter dicitur de viris, gcneravit. T*713 no* 
lady nafci ; Ar. J^ lahat^ peperit eum ma- 
ter ; Per. — Jlx^ helaj^ the time of labour ; 

hence the Englifli fay, when a woman has 
brought forth, that fee has laid in : CDm*? 
Ludinif & Lydos Hicronymus & alii natos ex- 
plicant, I, e. yeludim a verbo yalady quod in 
Cal parere fignificat & in Piel obftetricari; 
LXX. fuwfaSflu reddunt, Exod. i. 15. & m'7'»D 
mailadoty ijmmp^ id eft, obftetriccm, (Boch.). 

LAINEAC, a fpcar, and with g hiatus 
laigheanj & laigbneac. Gabhas laighneac mor in 
a lamh go ro goin Chriojl — he took a great 
fjpear in his hand and wounded Chrift, (Leab. 
Br.). <^i Iscditur cum ('•DDl'? lonki) hafta Per- 
iarum, is non poteft viverc, (Gittin. fol. 70. i.) 
NDDl*? lonca^ hafta, rufpis, Gr. Apyxi»; it is an 
ancient Perftan word ; Ch. •]D*7 lenac^ hafta. 

LAIMH, LAMH, the hand; ar lamh^ at 
hand; laimhriy the fame; Ar. J lanij prop6 

fuit. Laimb is ufcd very figuratively; fair 
laimb liom^ come near me, literally, give me 
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your hand; a laimb ^ in cuftody ; laimb bajbam^ 
to fence. Sec Beajbaire. Laimb ceard^ handy 
craft; laim deacbus^ captivity; laimb cuirim^ 
laimb cuireadb^ to handle, to put the hand to ; 
Ar. /^Oy^s Ly^ ^^^^^ kirdun^ to handle, 
to feel ; Heb. a*7M alam^ manipulus. 

LAM, food ; CDin*? leboum. See Toimlam. 

LAM, ftiining; lamprogy a glow worm; 
Ar. x^ lamia, fliining, flaftiing. 

LAM AID, LAMAIS, a poet, a fcholar, a 
writer ; Ch. TID'? lamud, ftudium, indc Tal* 
mud, apprehcnfio doftrinse, difccndi a£Uo, /• e. 
Talmudy liber doftrinalis, (Buxt.). 

LAMNA, LOMNA, a rope, a chord ; 
lamnoir^ lomnoity a harper; n30 mena, pi. 
menim^ the ftrings of a muflcal inftrument; 
hence lomnoir, a harper, and a finger of ycrfcs 
to his inftrument ; Per. ^J^ lamam^ fing- 

ing Tcrfcs; Ar. .'^1/ labmon, verfus, ^^^j 

lubm^ melody ; Ch. Qm'? lubem^ finging to his 
inftrument, (Buxt.). 

LAN, well, placid, Ar. ijIaJ ley an. 

LAN, a houfe, a place of fecurity; Ian* 
buidbean^ a garrifon, an encampment ; Ch. p 
lan^ pcmoftare, p*? loun, to lodge in fafety, to 
harbour ; it is by no means confined to the 
night, as if it were to lodge or ftay a night, 
(Bate). 

LAN, full, enough, perfeft, it is an exten* 
five compound from the Perfian particle }} la^ 
exprefllvc of multiplication; Ar. J(^ mula. 

L-ANCHOIRE, a full caldron. 
LANCRODHA, courageous. 
LANCUMHACH, plenipotence. 
LANLUACH, fuU price, &c 

LANPHUNC, 
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L ANPHUNC, a fuU period- 

LANN, a church, an inclofed place of wor- 
fhip ; Per. /^ lan^ a furrounding wall, an in- 
clofed area. 

LAOC, a hero, chief; -ffithiop. M ; Per. 
^^^S^^yeluk; hence the Lucumones of the 

Etrufcans, in Iriih laocamuruoan^ the governor 
of a province. See Mumhan. 

L AOI, a bull, the fign Taurus, /. q. Algeis ; 
Ar. IxJ leahy taurus, V.JL2J lahak^ albus fuit, 

taurus fylvaticus, quod colore talis labak^ hence 
Ir. Laoghy fnow. 

LAOM, curved; laomhacbdj curvature; 
lamhrody a crooked bye road or .path ; Ar. 
Jj larriy crooked, curved, twifted. 

LASAD9 a wetting trough, a kne^ng 
trough, in which the flour is wetted and work- 
ed into dough ; Ch. i^v^ Iqfidy to wet or to be 

wetted. 

LASADH, burning, flaming; Iqfair^ a 
•flame ; la/air teinti, a flafli of lightning; gual- 
lafaidh^ burning coals ; Ch. riTOm*? lohfuthy 
ardentes ; gahlim hohfutby carbones ardentes.r 

LAS AIRE, a joker, a merry- fellow ; lea- 
fainm^ a nick name ; \^ les^ derifor, illufor. 

LEOS, Leas, Leis, Lois, Luis, Logm, 
light, fire, blaze, flame; luifne^ ablufli; fo-lus^ 
light ; gluSi light, flame, blaze ; lei/an^ a little 
flame ; loifgey burnt ; lofg^ blind, i. e. gan losj 
without light; Per. J lezejy blind. The 

radix is 7^, /«, light fire ; Chinefe, lo, fire ; 
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Ar. JLc al^j flame, ^\j^ //^», flame, r jj 
lezaj burning; Hindooftanee, J /w, flame. 
See the adjunfts ending in asy p. 4. 

This original word fpread through all the 
Celtic and northern dialefts, Welfli, i/o/g^ 
burning ; /lojgij to burn ; Uofgraddy a fera- 
phim, L e. burning; golou^ light, blaze; golo/giy 
burnt, roafted com; lo/eyj burnt. Teuton: 
latdg, hugy louCf flame. Ifland. log, loge^ flame. 
Swedifli, log€j laghe. Goth, lauh.^ Saxon, 
loge^ kgj lig. Greek, fhlox^ flame. Ligune^ 
roafted, in the Albanois dialeft. Luilu^ heat, 
flame, in the Congo. Lua^ in a blaze, on fire, 
in the Tonquin. 

LOISE, a flame ; Ar. JiJ laujh ; Ch. 

D'»K'''7h^ alios^ fol, ^^ (Caft.). 

LO, water. 

LOCASAIR, the great rains of the latter 
feafon, a heavy fliower of rain : Ch. up*? lokas^ 
the latter rains, u?p'7Q melokasy the latter grals. 
Milocasy the month of after-grafs, hence, I 
believe, Lacfhimi of the Hindus, the goddefs 
of vegetation. 
LOCH, black, dark ; ceachihc^ coal black* 
Ch. Mp"? laka ; Ar. lJSJ l^ik. 

LOCH, LOGH, a lake, an arm of the fea; 
Ar. ^ J luj, mare vaftum & profundum. 

LOT, a harlot, given to venery ; Ar. \^ 
letay coiens cum muliere, . JJ loty^ the people 

of Sodom, prxpoftcrae vencri addifiuSv 
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M is a very general prefixed fcrvlle in Irifh, 
as in Chaldee, Hebrew, and Arabic, as ad or 
ed^ to handle ; mad^ the hand ; al^ high ; mal^ 
a king ; mull^ a height ; aide^ vapour ; malid, 
a cloud. 

M is frequently fubftituted for B and P — 
boytno^ cows ; beanaj mna^ women, &c. M & 
B in Orientc maxime pcrmutabilis, (Bochart). 

M is fometimes a negative, written ma^ mi^ 
as datby law, madath^ unlawful; ineachan^ 
attention, maineachna^ inattention ; praefixa 
litera Q M negationem includit. 

N is fometimes prefixed for M, as athairj 
nathair^ father, &c. M ct N Co et d) fervilia, 
quandoque ut radicalia exprimi, &c« ( Bochart}* 

Mh founds as W. 

It muft appear very extraordinary to the 
reader, that the Irifti M pointed, or expreffed 
in Roman by Mh, {hould have the found of 
W, being letters of fuch different organs. It 
is one of the ftrongeft proofs of the Irilh hav- 
ing loft their ancient alphabet. The Irifh M 
of the prefent day rcfcmbles the wau of the 
Samaritan alphabet, therefore, when they 
adopted the old Roman alphabet, it was nato- 
rai to fix upon that letter, that moft refembled 
their ancient wau; becaufe they ftriftly adher- 
ed to the number feventeen, and would not . 
encreafe their alphabet: for the fame rea- 
fon they would not add Y, but adopted the 
Irifli D with a point over it, becaufe it re- 
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fembles the yod ^ of the Chalda?ans, and the 
y^ I ^^^ the Arabs. 

MA, but, if, what; Ch. nO mah ; Ar. 

MAC, a fon, from^rA, brother; Phoen. nh* 
ach^ frater, riND macb^ filius. 

MAC, like ben^ a fon, is often ufed in 
forming the rhetorical figure called metonymy^ 
like aby father, and am^ mother ; as mac iire^ 
fon of the country, a wolf; mac leabbar^ fon 
of a book, a copy ; mac troighe^ the fon of 
forrow, the ox next the plough ; mac dual^ 
fon of a bucket, fponge ; mac niambna^ fon of 
the mind, imagination ; mac iulla^ fon of the 
hills, an echo. 

MAC, a child, defcendant ; macamh^ mbal- 
laicbj a boy ; macamb-mna^ a girl, a female 
child ; ^gypt. macj a daughter ; Jr. maC'cboinne^ 

a daughter-in-law; Ar. (J^^aLo maki/y a 
man. 

MACHAR, a market ; Ch. nDQ macar^ to 
fdl ; Heb. ino machar^ a price, value. 

MADDA-HALLAI, a wolf, properly the 
wolf dog; Ar. %}%} lala^ a wolf. 

MAI, give ; mat dhuin^ give us ; -ffigypt. 
ma. 

MAI, MA, good ; Ftacha fearmhara ma gin^ 
Fiacha the feaman was of good offspring ; Ch. 
r\r(0 mabba^ & mamabba bonum vald^, feu 
optimum. 

MAI, 
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' MAI, great ; Sanfcrit, mat ; Per. mab. 

MAIDDIN, the morning, that is the Eaft, 
the Sun in the Eaft, from daona to rife ; Ch. 
TOHO niedinabi oriens, from TXyi danahy oriri. 

MAIDDIN-NAG, Venus, the morning ftar; 
Ch. & Syr. 33 nagy lux, fplendor, Lucifer, 
Venus, ftelia veneris, (Bux.). 

MAIDE, wood; tarniaide^ hewers of wood ; 
Ch. phiioin tarmudaiy homines erant pau- 
peres, qui vendebant fegmenta lignorum ad 
accendendura, (Buxtorf from Schab. 23.). 

MAIDE, a flick, a flafF; Heb. & Ch. nton 
maia^ fcipio, qualis Juda^i peregrinantis, ad 
fuflentandum corpus; deduci potuit ex ramis 
arbornm, quibus genealogias conferri folent, 
(Guffet. 509. Sec Craobh). Al-madia^ in 
Spanifh, a raft of timber; the word, fays Pineda 
in his Spanifh Dictionary, is Indian — ^hencc the 
Ch. T)OK amud\ Ar. c^a^ amudy columna. 

MAIHE, fifh; maigbre^ falmon, i.e. the 
royal fi(h ; maiberealariy a trout, the flar fpot- 
tcd fifh ; mabar^ fifh fry, bait for fifh ; Ar. 
. ^L« tncii'i fifh. 

"MAIN, night, evening; feacbdmbain^ feven 
nights, a week; Ch. nn^O vilnbba^ tempus 
vefpertinum. 

MAIN, a harbour ; Ar. \Xj^ mena. 

MAIRIM, to live ; do mbairje^ he lived ; 
go mairi an rij may the King live, God fave 
the King ; Ar. ^^ umar^ life, diu vixit ; uma" 

ron^ aetas. 

MAL, an author, a compofer of vcrfes, a 
poet; Ar. / JLo fnaly7 fcriptor, qui aliquid 
componit. 

MAL, a chief, a prince ; Ar. J/ ^^ mida. 

M ALC, a king ; Ch. hO'7D malca ; Per. 
O^^ melik. 
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MAL, wealth, riches, rent, fubfidy, goods, 
merchandize ; faitb-mal^ treafure, ,great opu- 
lence, hence 

Malair^ a merchant. 

MalratoiRj a banker, fromij^f, furety^ 
fecurity, bail ; Hindooftanee, mal^ merchan- 
dize; Ar. ^Lc ^^^ riches, money, wealth, 

poffeflions, goods, eftates animate or inanimate; 
Per. maly riches ; beet^al-nial^ a treafury*— 
Maladair^ a rich landholder. 

The Irifh maladair^ or landholder was the 
fame as the Zumeendar of the Eafl, who givea 
^^ka.a^ zumeerif bail, fecurity to the prince, 

for the payment of a flipulated rent, for cer- 
tain lands, which he lets out in fmall parcels 
to fmall farmers. See Ratb. 

MALART, AIRGID, a banker. 

MAL AIR, a merchant; Ch. >n^d milaiy 

mercatura, negociatio; Ar. ^Lo ^^'« 

MALCAIREAS, a fale. 

MALLACH, fait, a failor ; ro ba meallacb 
a mbic muire dingnaibb feimbionrij afnamb iar 
iuina tbobar ndilion do cum Eireariy he was a 
failor, fon of the fea, fwimming on the furfacc 
of the flood, driven to the fhores of Ireland, 
like fea weed ; Ch. rV>Q fnalacb^ a failor ; Ar. 

«.X^ mullaby from rhr^ malacb^ fal, (Buxt."). 

MALUACH, a fait marfh; rwb^ melacba^ 
terra falfuginis, a n*7Q melacb^ fal, et fi 
pun6ta demas, legi poterit malltiacbj & vero a 
Syro ita leftum eft, ubi Abimelech urbem 
Sicbem diruit & fale feminat. Syris malucb. 
Malacba^ proprie falfugo, terra falfuginofa, quia 
falfugo terras fterilitatem inducit, (Bochart) ; 
hence 

MALACHAT, 
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MAL ACHAT, the art of navigation, which I MATH AIR, mother. Sec ^/Aj/r.— Per. 



in the Brehon Laws is dated at the highed 
price in education. 

MALOID, a flail, with which to threfh ripe 
com, from N'^n mela^ plenitudo et plena ma- 
turitas. — Meloi infula inde dicitur, in qua 30^ 
die fruges plene maturefcunt, (Bochart), hence 
meilimj to grind. 
_ MAM, mother. See Am^ M prefixed. 
MAN, food in general, wheat, this is probar 
biy the meaning of the fo man of the Scripture, 
with which the Jews were miraculoufly fed. 
The word was certainly an original, the mean- 
ing has been lod, and the Rabbins derive it 
from manbou^ which fignifies, what is this ?— 
Nefciebant enim quid eflet, faysBuxtorf; Ch. 
n:jo mana^ panis— that is, fays Bates, the pe- 
culiar tbingj or peculiar food. . 

M ANA, fate j cura mana^ foretelling ; Ar. 
[X^ mena^ fate. 

MANA, death ; Ar- (j^ menay death. 

; M AOIN, MUIN, wealth, riches, and with 
the prefix, mambuin ; it is the Syriac mammon^ 
riches. 

MAOL, a fervant, it is generally applied to 
religious fervants; Maol Cotum Cill^ the fervant 
of St. Colum Kill ; Maol lofa^ the fervant of 
Jefus, a Highland Saint, (Shaw); Ch. "joy 
amal^ laboravit in corpore et in animo j Coptic 
Mibel or M/>/, ingeniculo; Ar. UCJL^^ 

tnenialik^ fervants — hence the Irifli Cois-maoly 
a facred or divine fervant, and probably the 
Cafmillus of the Romans. 
MAS, if; jUz. 

MASACH, long, tedious; Ch. *i\do me- 
/acb^ dilatatio, prorogatio, vel fimpliciter fpa- 
tium, longitudo, traftus temporis, (Bochart). 






j(juo madar ; Gr. meter ^ not from meo^ de- 

fidero, as the etymologifts derive it. 

MATHAIR, a caufe. Cognomen aliquod 
Ifidis Mi^tf^ vel Mf$»i9^ — nomen hoc compofitum 
eft IX Ti ry w^p«? Kdu TM euTutf u c. nometi boc fig* 
nificat eam^ qua plena ejl caufalisj (Plutarch). 
Nihil profefto verius, nihil clarius, nihil fimpli- 
cius dici potuit. Etenim mebtuer^ -ffigyptiis id 
dicitur, quod plenum eft caufalitatis vel faculta- 
tis aftiva? et effeftricis, (Jablonfky). 

MATHAIR-AIL, a primary caufe; Ar. 
^J^l ajul and cxHx yll^U caufe. 

ME AS, a tax ; Ch. ^1^ masj tributum. 

ME ASAM, to invent, to find out, difcovcr ; 
an uair do mbeas fe an catbair^ when he difco- 
vercd the city ; Ch. KXD majfa^ in venire. 

ME ASAM, to tax or be taxed ; go ndeacba 
aitbne a Cefar Agujlus an dombain uile do 
mbeafas — there went out a decree from Caefar 
Auguftus, that all the world ihould be taxed. 
(Luke, c. 2. v. I.) Ch. DO mas^ tributum; it 
is alfo Hebrew, a tax or tribute, precifely what 
is loofened or detached from noo mafab^ to 
mek, diflblve, loofen. (Bates). It appears to 
me to be derived from meafam^ to eftimate, 
for every one was taxed in proportion to his 
wealth; and this feems to be the fenfe of 
the word in Exodus, c. i . v. 11. they fet over 
them D'»DQ"'»'^\y feri-meftm^ talk mafters, to 
afilift them with their burthens — who com- 
puted the quantity of work, that muft be done 
in a certain fpace of time. 

ME ASRUTH, dreams, from frutb, with M 
prefixed ; the Hebrews derive m^to mazalufhj 
the planets, from ^\^ nazals fluere ; fo the Chal- 

damans 
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(keans mito mazaroth^ the planets, from 
fruth^ flowing. 

MEIR, bitter ; meir na magh^ the bitter of 
the plains, /. e. agrimony ; Ar ^ mur^ bitter; 

almuritan^ marine wormwood, colocynth. 

MEIS, mirth ; iEth. & Chald, rya mehiz ; 

MAISCEOLAM, to fing (to the harp). 
See Ceol. 

MEISCE, drunk ; Ch. ^pu;Q mejki^ potus, 
convivium, compotatio, ab npyo fekahy potare, 
Wbendura darej Ar. SLk^ mejkir; Per. 

0\>,j^ mujl^ drunk. See Uifce. 

MEISI, guardian angels, fairies 5 Ch. >ryn 
tnezi^ guardian angel, (Newton on Proph. V. 
a. p. 155.) — '•nyo meozi^ arx vel robur meum, 
Deus; tlD^tyn mezouimj proteftores, mentioned 
as objefts of worftiip, Dan. n. 38. The 
Lexiconifls derive it from ry jz, ftrength, vi- 
gour, whence fays Bochart, by doubling the 
word comes ry?y azazj a Phoenician idol wor- 
{hipped at Edefla, and believed to be the Sun's 
compeer^— it is certainly the root of the old 
Irifh Jofar^ God. 

MHEIC, WEIK, bravo ! Paddy Wack ; 
Ar. Ou « weika^ bravo ! 

MIOL, to bite, to cut, to chop, to devour, 
whence 

MIOL, a loufe — Miol caora^TL tick, a fliecp 
loufe — Miol boide, a hare, the nibbler — Mio/ 
ingneach^ a crab, the biter with the claws — 
Miol mor^ the great biter, a whale — Miol 
criorij a moth, the gnawer of dry things — 
Miol gaihy a belly worm, the gnawer of the 
ftomach— M/(?/ cu^ a grey hound, the biting 
dog, he has no fcent, and feizes his prey with 
his teeth — Moil^ a locuit^^Ti'mal-gearra^ to 



cut round, to circumcife — Maol^ fhaved round, 
like a Jefuit — Miollach^ devouring, arc all 
from ^D melj to cut, chop, circumcife, divide, 
to cut to pieces — K*70 mela:^ a biter, an ant. 

MOGH, ainm dilios do Dhiaidhj Mogh, a 
name mod dear to divines, fignifying every 
thing facred and divine, (Cormac and all the 
ancient Gloffaries) j it is derived from eagj wif- 
dom. Sec Eag, Eagan. Ch. 3mD Moueg^ 
Magus — Ifaiah, c. viii. v. 19. Confulite Divi- 
nos et Ariolos, fpeculantes et hamagim^ i. e. 
magos. Porphyry tells us, that the ecclefiaftics 
among the Perfians were called M«yo», which in 
their language fignified the fame as philofo- 
phers with the Greeks. The Magi, according 
to Ariftotle, were prior to the Egyptians. The 
religion of the Magi began in Chaldaea, as 
Mr. Brpnt has fully proved, and there the 
Indo-Scythae learned it, and exported it with 
them to Europe. Oxuartes, king of Baftria, 
who was a Scythian, borrowed it of the ChaU 
daeans, as Marcellinus aiTerts, cujus fcientiae 
faeculis prifcis multa ex Chaldaeorum arcanis 
Baftrianus addidit Zoroaftres. — 3mn moueg^ 
being derived from nDH haga^ meditari,— hinc 
cert^ difli Magi Perfarum, (Thomm.) and 
Mogh and Draoi being fynonimous in Irifli, 

the ijO daruj fapiens et Sacerdos of the Per- 
fians, and Mogh, being derived from Eagj 
wifdom, hence Eagarij meditation, whence 
Eagnaihej a philofopher, and Eagftaijiy the god 
of wifdom, the Gonefa of the Brahmins ; it is 
evident that Mogh is not a borrowed word, 
but that it radically exifts in the language, and 
is one of the many proofs, that the Airc-Coti, 
or Indo-Scythse, were the original inhabitants 

of 
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of this ifland, and a colony dlre£^Iy from India 
Lyracrica, or Indo-Scythia, as their hiflory fets 
forth, and their language confirms. See Draoi^ 
Etan, Ceachtj Eagan. In like manner the 
Irifli bddy bud J baidj a fage, a prophet, a phi- 
lofopher, the Budha- of the Brahmins, is the 
Mobed and Herbcd of the Zend, names of the 
priefthood given by Zoroaftres, from the Chal- 
daean, KT2 bada^ praedicavit, On2 badim^ 

harioli. 

MOID, an oath, a vow, from adh^ or odh^ 

with M prefixed ; Ar. cX^ ^A^> O a^jc« w^- 

hatidj tedamento firmatus. 

MOID, MOD, a congregation, a court ; 
Ch. lyiQ tnoady coetus, Tjn ouad^ conventus. 

MOLC, fire, the fun j the pagan Irifh wor- 
fhipped Beal or Belus, under this name. The 
Aflyrians called the light, which was their god, 
Molec ; from iThJ adar^ illuftrious, & Molec, 
comes Adrammelecb the folar fire, worihipped, 
by this name, by the Sepharvites, who burned 
their children in fire to him, and from an^ no- 
ble, illuflrious, comes Anamelech, who is men- 
tioned with Adramelech, 2 K. 17.31. Con- 
fidering how long the Phoenicians frequented 
the S. W. coaft of Britain, fays Parkhurft, it 
is not furprifing to find traces of the god Mo- 
Icch, or Od*70 Melchem^ in the names of fome 
towns, but it is remarkable, that in that of 



Melcomb Regis, in iDorfetlhire, we perceive 
both the H(!brew or Phoenician, and Latin ap- 
pellation—hence Beala Molachy Bama Bheil 
a Molacbj the names of great mountains in 
Ireland, where altars were erefted to Belus or 
Molec. 

MUIREAD, a man, people ; muirean^ a 
woman; Muireadocj prince of the people. 
See Oc. MuiREADOc 0*Brjen^ O'Brien prince 
of the people ; yi ouc, Canaanitice & Phoenicic 
principes (D. de Porais)— hence Merodachj 
the god of Babylon. " Babylon is taken, Bel 
** is confounded, Merodach is broken to 
** pieces." (Jer. 50. 2.) Hindooft. & Per. O-^t 

murdy a man ; Hind, murdum^ people ; Ch. 
TTNIO moradokj dominus, dominator. The 
Lexiconifts derive it from rm radah^ domi- 
nari, Irifh ruada^ as Dermot ruad ro Jios^ 
Dermot the moft wife governor, but Muirea^ 
doc feems to have a different derivation. 

MUL, the center ; mulgort^ the pole of the 
world ; Ar. ^Lo ^^l^ ^^ center; maltaity to 

center. 

MUR, a demon ; murducatij the floating 
demons ; murgabhailj the finging demons, the 
Sirens ; Ch. Kno muriay daemon, fph-itus ma- 
lignus, hence the Romans borrowed this fable 
of the Syrens. 

N is 
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• 

N is a fervile^ prefixed, and final, as aihair^ 
natbaty father; ail^ naily a prickle or flings: 
When final, it denotes diminution, as jfity a 
man ; ^fm, little man ; in Chaldee and He- 
brew 3 (N) diminutionem denotat, CBythner). 
N and M are often fubftituted ft)r each other ; 
N & M ^gyptii permutant, (Boch,).' 

N is often fubftituted for the laft double 
confonant, as abbaih^ ft;uit ; inbhaib^ fruitful ; 
N faepe latet hi punfto dagcs, (Bochart) : Heb. 
NQt^ ibba / Ch. NUN inbbay inferto nun loco 

daghes ut folent Chaldsei, (Thommaflinus)— ' 

• • . ... 

N initiale per aphacrefiii, ' (Chald.)* quia non 
in verbis folum fed et m nominibus fcepe deficit, 
(Bochart). N is a prepofite inferted eupho- 
nioufly in Irifh, a% ing^ ning^ a corner, (C. 
O'Connor). 

N has fometimes the found of Ngh, when 
final, and by old grammarians called N na 
gidiolj that is, the reed or hautboy found— it 
certainly had a mark to diftinguiih it, but is 
now loft. The Turks have an N by the fame 
tiame — ^Ngh lettre Zend fe change en une af- 
piration dans le Pehlvi, (De Sacy). I rather 
think it is the nafa} N of the Irifh. 

NAD, price. Value j nad-mairghcj eameft 
penny, the market penny j Ch. m^i nadahy 
pretium. 

NAE, time paft j an la nacj yeftcrday ; 
Ar. w-lj naCj remotum cffe. 

NaGAR, a city ; Bcalnagar^ the city of 
Belus, in Connaught j Sanfcrit, nagar^ a city, 
from gory gori, a habitation. Sec Guirme. 



NAM 
NAIN, a giant; Ar. 




; nanuy a tall 



man. 
NAING, a mother; O. Per. ajJ nanCy 

mater ; Ch. '»K3N3 nanaiy pater. 

NAIRE, pudendum ; Ar. J nevy nerreh. 

NAIRE, fhame ; Ch. Kny ariay nuditas, 
pudenda, pars corporis, quam in homine nudam 
effe, pudor eft ; Ar. .| aety pudendum. Un- 
cover the thigh o daughter of the Chaldseans, 
thy nakednefs fliall be uncovered, yea thy 
fliame ihall be feen. Ifaiah, c 47. 

NAISIR, NASAIRE, the old inhabitants 
61 a country ; Ch. m?M azarahy a native who 
arofc where he' b'ves, (Bates); Ar. ,AflJLC 

anajiry origo genufquc hominum, (Gol.); 

J U»jJ I ^/ mjary an old Arabian tribe of An- 

fers, ft-om jlzpj nijaty root, origin, (Rich.)a 

The root is the Ch. yir v^eray femen, whence 
the Irilh Srucby the vernacular tongue or dia- 
led. 

NAM, NIM, at the end of words fignifies 
to do, and is fynonimous to deauy ^nd cur; 
the Arabs and Perfians feem to have united 
thefe, as ^O^ kirduriy and (^Os^* numu- 
deny to do. 

NAOI, a ftiip ; Ch. ^3K ahiy navis, ignotae 
originis, (Simon). 

NAOI, Noah, 1. e. the ihipman, the Menu 
of the Brahmins. 

NAOID, an excommunicated perfon ; in 

the old laws we read of the daor'naoidy bond- 

u naoid^ 
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naoid, znd faor-naoidy free naoid; Ch. ^n3 nid- 
duij feparatio a coetu ecclefise, excommunicatio. 

NAOIN, NIN, an infant ; Ch. p3 nin. 

NARD, fkill, knowledge ; bearUnaird^ the 
game of chefs j Ar. & Per. ciJ »tfrrf chefs, 

draughts ; Ch. rmn3 nabarda^ Celebris 
Schola Judseorum, which the Rabbins d^ve 
from naboTy a river^ and da^ ftience, flumen 
fcientias. 

NARR, a ferpent ; nar^aca^ hell, u e. the 
abode of lerpents : the Brahmins call hdl na- 
rakai the. king of evil demons is called the 
king of ferpentSy of which poifonous reptiles 
folded together, they fay Naraka is form- 
ed. (Maurice, Wilford, &cO. Ar. jl^ niar^ a 
ferpent, Ch. mo maraj poifon. See jftbar^ 
icent, perfume.— Wirr may be frcwa the Ch. 
mora, M in N, or may be derived from Ch« 
M")*)3 nora^ terribilis^ timendos. 

NAS, a bond, rope, thread ; Ch. n naz^ 

filum. 
NASGIDH, NA5GI, a gift, an oblation ; 

Af . UCIJ na/aiy facrificavit Deo, Nafiitf ia- 
crificium, hoflia, viAima, (Ool.). 

NEAM, a negative particle, flgnifying im- 
perfcft } Ar. ^y neem^ half; it is alfo a ne- 
gative, as . <^-^ wJ naem goirmj not hot j 

neem tun fhirtlefs ; neem purtoo^ not light. 
NEAMHAN, parfley ; Old Per. ^^U^* 

nawmarij herbse cujufdam nomen, (Reland). 

NIN, a fonj Nin mac Seatbar^ ut dixit 
Cuculoin prophetans de Chrifti adventu ^ Nin^ 
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the fon of God, as Cuculin faid, prophecy ing 
of the coming of ChrifU, (Cormac). p3 nirij 
filius, p> ininj Mefliah in the Pfalms, and many 
other places in Scripture. 

NOLAD, NOLLAD, birth; Noladjo/a^ 
the birth of Chriit ; la Nallady Cbriflmas day; 
Ch. n^is n^ady nativitas* See Laidim. 

NOS, cuflom, experience ^ CL Mr: nefg^ 
experieotia. 

NOS, purefl white; Ar. \jAkj\ abeez^ 

white, ^j^LyJI %aA3 ndfa^faheezj pureft 

white. See Bios. 

NOS, an excavation ; nos luingas^ a fhips' 
dock ; . Ch. ms na/ap fovea^ folTa. 

NO'Sy philofophy, knowledge, fcience } Ch. 
C3V4tD: nafaim^ philofoptn Peripatetici. 

NUACUOINSEACH, a harbt, an aban- 
dooed woman ; Ch. ram naca; Ar. 




fudtahp congreflus cum nmliere a^l.^; nakt^ 
nupta ; Per. L-TajJ neeooky a bride ; Ar. 




i nukbf polygamy, _LXj nakob^ matri- 



monmm, (Cd.) niiitby pri^re nuptiale, (An- 
queril)* 

NUACOR, a bride; iwnnuacbor^ poly^ 
gamy. 

NUBHAL, to (ing to an inflroment; jfri 
Neamb ata nuhbal fhaodbas^ to Heaven he 
nubaPd with bis voice ; Ch, ^33 nabal^ a harp, 
or fome fuch xnftrament. 

Oihas 
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Oi has the found of U, as toijg for tu/g^ &c. 

O is commutabic with U, and with A. 

Gholem Chaldseis in O vd U brcvc rcfol- 
vitur, cujus index folet cflfe Iltcra vau, (Buxt.). 

O, a fon, for Ua. SecUa. O Sins, filius 
Sins, Ofiris, (Plutarch). In Infix it implies the 
elded fon. O enim vel ouj nobis antiquum 
fonat, (Otrokofcus Orig, Hungarorum, p. 25.) 
Ch. >in hoi, ortos, generatio. 

OBAR, to bring forth, to produce woric j 
Ch. niy ibbatj obbar^ gravidarc ; ad ^ifidum, 
&c. transfertur metaphorfcjc. See Beirimy hence 

OBAR GREIS, embroidery. 

OfiAR* TEACH, houfe buUding. 

OBAR UCHD, a breaft work. 

OBAR GLOIIffi, a glafs houfe, a ghzicrj 
Ch. Cy^yh^ nny ibbar gUnim. 

OBARUINE, an ephemeris, an afananack, 
from uine^ time; Ch. TOl*iiy oberuna^ fuppu- 
tatio, liber calculationum, embolifinorum, et 
omnium, quae ad dierum, menfium, annomm, 
noviluniorum rationem, (Buxt.) Heb. nya bar^ 
laborare j Ch. man habor^ opus. 

OC, a poet J ocadh^ the felicitous poet, 
that gains the prize. This appears to be the 
Ocad of the Arabs. The Koreifh tribe were 

# 

the nobleft and the moft learned of all the 
weftem Arabs; they were alfo the greateft 
merchants, and carried on ah exteniive com- 
merce with every adjacent ftate ; whilft the 
Kaaba, or fquare temple of Mecca, which, be- 
fore the era of Mohammed, was folely under 
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their guardian(hip, drew annually a great co&<- 
courfe of pilgrims from every Arabian tribe 
and country where the Sabian religion prevail- 
ed. Numbers of the pilgrims were pec^e of 
the firft rank, and poffcffed of all the fdencc 
peculiar to their country — z variety of gay 
amufements fflled up the intervals of their re- 
ligious duties. Of thefc entertainments, lite- 
rary compolitions hdd the moft diftingniihed 
rank : every man of genius coniidering not his 
own reputation alone, 'but even that of Mt 
nation or his tribe, as interefted in hiii Aicoefsn 
Poetry and Rhetoric were chiefly cultivated 
and admired : the firft being looked apoa m 
highly ornamental : and the other aa a necef- 
£iry accomplifhrneot ia the education of every 
leading man. An aflembly at r a jdace^ cidSfd 
Ocadby had beeo in amfequence eftabliihdd, 
vthfat all \rere admitted to a rivalfhi|y)f ge- 
nius. The merits of their refpe^ye produc- 
tions were impartially determined by tjie a£- 
fembly at large, and the moft approved of their 
poems were fufpeoded in the temple wkh 
much folemnity. Thefe poems were called 
Moallakaty fufpended, from v^JLlC alak^ fuf- . 
penfus fuit. Hie great poets fixed on the 
gate of the temple diftichs, as a general 
challenge agaioft the next meeting of the 
0^^7d!6 aflembly, (Richardfini Diflertation, p. i« 
3.). Let the reader turn to the explanation of 
Alak^ Pr. p. Ixiv. and judge if the Indo-Scythas 
did not exhibit at Ocadh ; hence many of the 
u 2 old 
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old Irifh poets took on them the name of 
Eocadb, as Eocadh OTIynn, &c. &c. 

OC, UC, a prince ; Oc'tierna^ a princess 
fon ; pi Uk^ Canaanitice & Phoenicia princeps, 
(Dav. de Pom.) hence Oc^ the fon of Ar- 
taxerxes, latinized into Ocbus. 
. Oc, Seigneur en Cophte ; 

j4u^Ij Seigneur en Perfan j 

OcKij Dieu en Huron ; 

OcRE^ le plus haut, tres, en Etrufquc, 
(Gebelin). Uc in the iacred language fignifies 
fomething royal, (Mancthon), hence 

OCOIS, a prince (hepherd, (See O/V), royal 
fliepherds, a name the Indo-Scythae took on 
.them when they invaded Egypt, fynonimous to 
Airc-Coti, (See Preface), This is the »«^ 
/. €. /5«or*XiK ir..^w?, the Hykfos, or Reges paf- 
. tores of the Greeks* 
. ODH, muficj Ar. o^ houd^ to fing, to 

play on the harp or lute ; Spaniib, laud^ alaud^ 
from the Arabic |^t ada^ a fong. 

• OG, facred duties ; do fead 6g iar^n^gliiSy 
to rehearfe facred duties after funfet, (Cormac); 
hence Aongus Sgy or holy Aongus ; maid 6g^ 
the facred conque ; Sanfcrit, yogee^ a holy per- 
fon, a candidate for the order of Brahmins. 

OG, /. e. oirdhearc^ celebrated ; 0*Dunn 
fear na neargna n'ogj O'Dunn of celebrated 
knowledge; hence the termination 6g to the 
names of many Irilh chiefs ; Per. \±,\ agha^ a 

great lord, a noblemsm, head, chief. 

OG, OGA, a community } oglaoch^ a fol- 
dier ; oigidh^ a gueft, admitted to what the 
houfe affords in common \ this is the Malabar | 
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Joga^ according to Bartholomew, fo called, he 
faySi as having every thing in common, and 
hence the philofophers are called Joqui. 

OGH, a circle, a cycle j ogal^ round ; car^ 
mogaly a round red lump, a carbuncle; Ch. 
Din bougj or choug. See Carm. 

OGH, a virgin; Muire Oghy the Virgin 
Mary ; Punico-Maltefe, ochj a virgin, ( Agius). 

OIDE, a teacher ; oideas ; Ch. j^Tin hodia^ 
monftravit, docuit, ^thiop. ida^ monflravit; 
Ai. IcX^I ihda^ teaching. 

OIDE, a witnefs ; Ch. ny ad^ a witnefs. 

OIDE, a gueft ; Ar. Oa^s^ bivid^ howdj 
focius. 

OIGE, UIGE, knowledge, the goddefs of 
fcience, ingenuity; "oyic*, f»*A$D>« xarci ^nxeni^ 
(Euphorion in Stephan.) "oy/i, aSuw » eificu^ 
(Hefych.). Minerva, in Egypt, was called 
Oggaj fays Banier, and he adds, Selden, Bo- 
chart, and Fourmont feem much at a lofs 
about the derivation of the name. 

OIGE, a web of cloth, a loom, hence the 
Greeks made Minerva prefide over weaving. 
When Cadmus came into Beotia, he dedicated 
a temple to the Phoenician Oga. Fourmont 
difcovered the altar Lacedemon had ereded to 
Minerva, with this infcription, OGAL See 
Pr. p. xi. See Etan. 

ON, riches, money, profit. See Ana. ll\r\ 
hon^ honor ; divitias & opes hon lingua Hebraea 
vocavit ; Gallica gens aurum, or^ indeque ve- 
nit hon-or. (Thomm.). 

OTH, a fign, a mark ; Ch, riN oth. 

P. Shaw 
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PAL 

P, Shaw and O'Brien infifl that this letter 
was not introduced mto the Irifli alphabet, till 
after their knowledge of the Latin language — 
the feft is, it always exifted in the Iri(h alpha- 
bet, diftinguifhed by a mark to give it the 
found of P or F, being no other than the He* 
brew and Chaldaean 9 pe^ reverfed thus p ; 
as a proof, all the Hebrew and Chaldee words 
beginning with 3, founded as phe^ will be found 
in F. The Arabs ufe P and F indifcrinunately 
— thus the Chaldee '^'79 plac or phlac^ tu- 
mentior, Ar. v^JUi fluk ; Irilh Jluicj pluic ; 
plucamy to puff up the cheeks ; Per. ^\xj picb^ 

twifted ; Ir. Jiche^ \fighe^ twifted, weaved ; /«- 
deck Jicheadhj the Indian art of weaving, 
(Cormac). 

PA, PAD, PHAD, FEAD, a foot, fid 

duinej a footman ; /aid, he went ; foideajiar^ 

gone a journey ; fuidhre^ footmen, fei^nts ; 

fiideachy a {^oWtr \ feadhna^ infantry; Ar. 

(j paj a foot ; Sanfcrit, pad; old Englifli, to 

pad^ to walk. 

PADOC, a park, field, inclofure j Ch. •]TS 

padak { Ar. OcXi fadok^ divifit. 

PAINSI, the open hand, the fingers ex- 
tended, from Per. ^Ou p^nj^ five, or the Per- 

fian and Greek from it, fignifying alL See 

PAISDE, children ; Per. aapu pechSy an in- 

fant. 

PALAS, PEILICH, a fhepherd's hut, 
Iheep grounds, a village of fhepherds j Ch. 
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n'7S palah. The Pal/ias or arbours of the 
Shangalas are fully defcribed by Mr. Bruce, 
in a manner entirely conformable to the de- 
fcription of them in the Puranas, except . that 
they are not faid to . be always covered 
with -ikins. The pallis or fhepherds of India 
live flill in fijiilar arbours, ( Wilford, Egypt) j 
Syr. n^S palech vel pale, agricola, nisn mapa^ 
lecby mapale, agricolas tugurium, hence Pales^ 
the Roman goddefs of . fhepherds, the Pali or 
fhepherds of India, the Phoulahs or hufband- 
men of Africa. The plains of Egypt are inhar 
bited and cultivated by FellaJjs^ by which name 
they mean peafants. (Sonnini Egypt, 1799). 
See Faly hence plafcachj a hufbandman, a 
ploughman, &c. &c. 

PAR AISTE, a parifh ; niPD perafiu dif- 
triftum villagii. 

PARRADHAIS, paradife, Nehem, 2. 8. 
DTlD /^?ra^^/— crcditur effe Perficum, quani- 
vis etiam in Canticis & Ecclefiafte repcriatur a 
Salomone ufurpatum; Per. /j^^^^yi firdeus. 
Sfcc Neamh. Pr. p. xlviii. 

P ATRUN, an oracle ; Ch. pDD patruh. 
Patrun^ is the name given and yet retained io 
certain feftivals, when the pcafantry affemUe 
at fountains and wells, on Saints days, where 
Mafs is ufually faid by the prieft, after- vrfiich 
they go to drinking, dancing, and commonly 
conclude with fighting— it is a pagan cuflom, 
as they formerly invoked the Giola-boi/i^ i. e. 
the nU?11Tl'73 gelah'boujht or Naiads, who were 
/ . fupp9ftd 
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foppofcd to give refponfes, hence nins) petour^ 
fo named from an oracle, was the place of 
Balaam's nativity. Numb. 22« 7. Patera in 
Lycia, where Apollo had a temple and oracle, 
and Patera in Achaia were (Oracles. Apollo's 
priefts were called patera by the Gauls.~'^n!) 
petar^ facerdos ApoUinis, oraculorum inter* 
prcs. Unde Jofeph poter vel photar, quia 
ibmnia interpre^batur. Gen. 40. 41. 

PEIT, a mufician ; peitea^ muiic ; Ch. DIH) 
pht^ poefis, carmen, cantio ; pitim; fie vocantur 
certfls quaedam cantiones & preces rhythmicae, 
quas Jiidasi in diebat feftis ad oixiinarias 
preces adjiciunt, (Buxt.) pQ>s paitin^ poeta« 

PEITERLACH, the law of our fbi^fa- 
thers, a name given by the Iriih to the Penta- 
teuch of Mofes, but now fignifying the Old 
Tdftammt, from ntD9 petar^ primogenitus & 
yvh lahg^ lex, (See Atbair^ father), the law of 
c»ir /^rw— Sanfcrit, petrU^ forefisithers j Ar. 
JoaJI alfatrcj initium, unde primogenitus-— 

the root is Atar^ origo. See Atar. 

PHOR AILIM9 to command ; forailf impe- 
rious; Ch. Dns pbamasj gubemare. See 
Neai. 

PL A, prodigious, wonderful ; Ch. Hbg pla. 

PLARACHA, a wonderful feaft, convi- 
viality, revelling. Plaracha na Ruarca^ 
O'Rourk's noble fcaft, will ne'er be forgot, 
whilfl the name of Swift furvives j Ch, rm 
rcuaby inebriari, rm roucb^ rccrcare, convivium; 
Ar. \Jk^j rabeekj & raak^ convivium. 

PLAID, part of the ancient drefs of the 
Erfc and Iriih } Ch. i*» plad; Ar. c^JL3 

jS/tt/, a fmall narrow garment, hence ihtjUlead 
and filkadh ^ of the Highlanders and old 
Iri(fa* The paflage in N^um, c. 2. v* 4. 
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where this word occurs, has been varioufly 
tranflated. Gebelin will have it a coai of mail. 
Dr. Robinfon, late Primate of Ireland, cloathed 
infcarlet. The prophet is defcribing the army, 
that is to deftroy Nineveh, he fays, " The 
^^ (hields of their warriors (hall be like blood 
" — his chofen men like rubies— as fire their 
plaids^ and their chariots, in the day of pre- 
paration : and the (brojhin )' lances will be 
** rcfplendent,"-~in (hort he is defcribing an 
army new cloathed and new armed. See Bras^ 
breaean. This ficgc was carried by Aftjrages, 
fcm of Cyaxares, laft King of the Medes, who 
certainly wore a military garment named n^ 
^d or pelad. 

POR, a King; Ltmgpbort^ the long or 
houfe of a King, a palace ; Per. j^ pour^ a 

King ; Sbapour^ the name of a King of Perfia^ 
whom the Greek and Roman writers have 
called Sapores. Pour^ a King, in a dialed of 
Hindoftan, whence the name of King Pinrus^ 
who was defeated by Alexander, hence 

PORT, a (bong houfe, tower, cafUe, fort, 
garrifcm ; portj purt^ a town, a caftle, in the 
Egyptian and Phoenician tongues. See Birr^ 
Birt. 

POSAM, to marry, and fa/am to encrcafe 
and multiply, I think, are both of the fame 
root ; Ch. TD1S pous^ crefcere, augere, multipli- 
cari, fruAuofum reddere. It is the word ufed 
throughout Genefis for the encreafe of man- 
kind, ^^ Sojourn in the land, I will pbous ye 
^* and will blefs thee, for unto thee and thy 
^^/eed I will give aU thcfe countries.'* From 
this root the Hebrew Lexiconifls derive the 
Arabic pbefib, pregnant, conceiving; Ar. 
y^A^/ouz, in matrimonium fibi junxit foemi- 
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nam, (citra doteniO Confors. (Gol.)« Cum illo 
confers fuit mercimonii Km!J19 pouzoaj diverfi 
funt, ac alter alteri adverfatur, in quo habet 
Giggeus, par ct sequalis, etiara confors fuit 
(alteri) J Ar. . -^^i fouzy^ inter fe sequales 

& confortes permidique fuere, matuom inter fe 
commercium habuere, et invicem peularunt ; 
Caftrflus, who derives them from pg pwts^ 
fparfus, difpcrfuf fuit, difperfit fe ; Per. 

peoos^ a bride, (Richardfon) ; Ar. mtJU r j*JI 

atajh baz?j a fire lighted at a marriage, (Rich.) 
Ar. x,^j bazoAy coivit cum fcsmina, congreflus 

cum foemina, connubium. 

Sanfcrit, paifacbay " When a lover fccrctly 
<< embraces the damfel either fleeping, or flufh- 
^* ed. with ftrong liquor, or difordered in her 
^^ inteile^, that finful marriage called paifacha 
" i^ the bafeft." (Laws of Menu). 

Dr. O'Brien (whofe ignorance of his mo- 
ther tongue I have fo frequently (hewn) de* 
rives pofam from b%^ a cow, becaufe the Ger^ 
mans gave cattle as a marriage portion. Mr. 
Laing, the ceFebrated hiftorian of Scotland, 
deiirous of bringing the £rfe language into 
contempt, derives it from Sponfalia. Mr. 
Laing has very ably (hewn the poems of Oilian 
to be fiftitious, in which I agree with the able 
hiftorian, as I do in opinion that there never 
was a Druid (according to the modem accep- 
tation of the word) in Ireland. I flxould be 



forry his hiftory flood on no firmer bafis than 
his Etymology. See Draoi. 

POTH, PUTH, PIUTHAR, a fon; 
dearbh'piutharj a fifter, /*. e. defcended of the 
At hair; ZcnA^ pqthre^ a fon; Parfi & Pehlvi, 
poferi Sanfcrit, pothren^ as Brama pouthretif 
Ton of Brama j Raja-pout^ fon of Raja. Bayer, 
m his Baftriana, derives the name Pali boibras, 
from Pali J an Indian king, and poihra^ a dc^ 
fcendant. In the Gentoo code, pootrob, a fori, 
and in the Hetoopades, pooira often occurs. 
The word is aMb Perfian, as in Rajepout.-'^ 
Potb fignifies a defcendant, and not a bachelor, 
as §haw has copied fixnn OT3ricn— turn to 
his Engliih-Iriih Didlionary, at the word jBo- 
cbehry no fuch word as potb occurs, and the 
compound dearb-piutbar he has properly trans- 
lated a daughter. Is not the Engliih p(nU^ a 
young fowl, derived from this ? 

PROINN, PROINSE, a meal, dinner; 
Ch. & PhoBU. ons parnas^ aluit, fuftentavk ; 
Syr. pronfa^ alimentum j Ch. QnD prinam^ 
alimentorum dlftributio, (Plantavit.). 

PUIRT, PERT, a mufical mode, note, 
tune; Ch. ons paraf^ modulatus cflj Per. 
oOyj[^«r</ifi&, a tone, note. 

PUiTRICHIN, a bottle j Ch. i;\^-\^t^ pu^ 
tiriurij poculum. 

PURIN, pretty, handfome; BaHle-purinj 
the pretty town j Ar. ^^ puriuj beauteoosy 
pretty. 

R k 
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R is often iuferted after the fii-ft radical as in 
Cbaldee and Syriac, as from the Arabic CxoUl 

annaet^ cloth; Ir. anart; Ch. KtD2 batUj fermo; 
Jn breith; Graeci R infcrucrint, aut etiam ipfi 
Pceni, qua cpenthefi nil frcqucntius, (Boch.). 

R AC, a bag or pouch ; Ch. nniM aracha^ 
viaticum. See Reach-lon. 

R ACAM, to write, & Tracam ; Ar. 

rakeem^ j^j}^j rukim^ to paint. Scc^Reacam. 

RACHAM, to come, to go; rachad me 
dhtdty I^ will come to you ; Ch. rr\^ arach^ 
ambulare. 

RACAIRE, the poet's repctitor; Ar. 

RADH, fpeech ; agradh^ faying ; Ar. o^ 
rad^ reddidit rcfponfum, hence Ir. freagradh^ 
an anfwer. 

RA£, feeing, vifion ; ra-arc^ the fon of 
vifion, fight. See Arc. Ch. nh^l raah^ vi- 
derc, afpicerc ; Ar. , j • reyi^ feeing. 

RAE, a meadow,* a paflure; Raeteach^ 
pafture for horfes ; Ch. njn rae^ pafcere ; Ar. 
. jgs rae^ pavit, paftum ivit pecus, raen paflor. 

* R AIBE, healing ; mecan raibe^ a turnip, 
the healing root ; Ch. KQi rapa^ to heal. See 
Reapa* 

R AIDMEAS, a dream ; Ch. DTi redam^ 
fbmno obrui. 

RAIT, a peafant ; raiteoir, a boor. The 
raits and the craits^ the peafants and the land 
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tillers, and feeders of cattle ; Hindofl. ryot^ 
a peafant, a labourer. 

RAITH, the quarters of the heavens, the 
feafon ; na cethra ratha, the four feafons ; 
Sanfcrit, ritu. 

RANN, verfe, flanza, fong; Ch. nn ranna^ 
cant us, jn rann canere ; Ar. ^j ranm^ mo— 
dulatus fuit. 

RATH, fecurity, furety. See Mal^ riches, 
and Maladairj a landholder. We find by the 
Breithamhuin Laws, when a man was worth a 
certain number of cattle, to be fecurity to the 
chief for pajrment of the rent of a large traft 
of land, which he might fet out to others ; he 
was obliged to ereft a circular intrenchment of 
earth or flone, or partly of both, in token of 
his holding under the chief ; this intrenchment 
was called RATH, that is fecurity. The law 
allows the Ratb to be ufed as a fheep fold, 
and for the better fecurity of the fheep, flakes 
were driven in the top of the intrenchment, 
and interwoven with bulhes, brambles, &c. 

When a Maladair died, he was fometimes 
interred in the middle of the Rath^ and a moat 
was dug around (the outfide commonly) to fur- 
nifh earth for the feart or tumulus, and then 
it had the appearance of a moat. Some of 
thefe, in the counties of Meath and Wefl- 
Meath, are planted with trees, and make a 
beautiful appearance. Thefe Raths remain at 
this day, and are mod injudicioufly called 

Danes 
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Danes F(?r/i— the Danes probably made a poft 
of fome, when fituatcd on a rifing ground, as 
we did in the laft rebellion j but when thcfc 
injudicious antiquaries, that name them firtsj 
find three or four together with the peri- 
pheries of the circles not half a ftone's throw 
irom each other, as in Salifbury plains, and m 
many parts of Ireland, or when they find the 
sRatb fituated at the foot of a hill, which com- 
mands the Rath; can thefe antiquaries fay, 
they were crefted for defence or oficnce? 
thefe puny antiquaries may reft aflured, that 
until they ftudy the Oriental languages, and 
can tranflate the (^d Laws of Ireland, they can 
know little or nothing of the antiquities of this 
country. 

R^£, the moon. In the Arabian almanacks, 
the letter R. i. e. j Ri, is the aftronomical cha- 

rafler for the moon, and in dates, it denotes 
the month, Ch. rxy^ yereh ; Ax. ^\^ yera^ & 

I I yera ; Sanfcrit, rakh^ the moon. Hence 

R^E, fime, feafon, the moon being the men« 
furation of time. See Taife. 

REAC AM, to fell ; reacdaire^ a Idler of 
milk, a dairyman } Ar. . ,^sJ3j ruhabe^ a 

merchant, \j^ dara^ abounding in milk. 

REAC AM, to embroider, to paint; the 
Arabs and Iri& add the fervile B. See Brea- 
cam. Ch. C3p*) raham^ acu pingere, figurare, 
delmeare, p^lCDp"), Phrygianum et byffinum, 
E^ch. 27. 6. ; Ar. ^o; ratimy to paint. 

REACHAM, to go. See Racham; hence 
the Egyptian ^mthk Raktosy Mercury, the mef- 
fenger of the gods. 

REACHOLL, a winding flieet, the outfide 
covering of a mummy, painted, ornamented; 
and written on. Sec Reacam. 
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READH, READH-AGH, READHG, a 
mad bull, 1. e. mad with luft after the femaks; 
feabbas^readh^ a wandering lecherous bull; 
Readb^ Raedbj the Syhran gods^ Satyn, fauni ^ 
fuppofed by the ancients to be radc and ledbfi* ' 
rods ; fuch, fays Pliny, were found in the 
eaftem mountains of India* Satyrus derivator^ 
«vo Tuf tra^, a veretro. (Eu^. Pntp. Evang.). 
See Paufanias in Atticis. Ar. \^j zebb^ a wild 
bull, called alfo oLi J! y^j zebb al Had, quod 

faepe foemellas adit, nee uno loco manet ; alio 
a man who vifits and courts the wdmen, rage^ 
fury. Veretrum animalis, (Rich.). 

REAGH, night ; Ar. -.U; reab, evenhig; 

Gh. )fr\ raga^ to reft^ to be ftill } Egypt, mr, 
Tigilias. 

REAPA, medkme ; Ch. KSn ra^ lanare; 
Ar. ^ J2 atraf^ medicus, phyficMr 

RE AT, goveroment, judgment. 

RE AT AIR, a governor, a judge ; Ch. & 
Syr. Mn*) rata^ gnbemavit, prsefecit, docuit ; 
Ar. k;2jj reft. The Ctrcaffian nobles are di- 
vided into ancient noble knights, caOed Ritter 
delj and nobles of nobles, (Pallas). See Dalf 
a tribe* 

REATiURE, a derk, a cfergyman, a num 
of letters ; Ar. / ^1; ratty learned, a man of 

erudition ; Ch. |cn ratan^ idem eft quod Ma- 
gus. 

REDHE, die Dii agreftea, from rad^y to 
plough ; Ch. rm radab. 

REIM, RAIM, RIM» a born. 

REIM, origin, flock, root. 

REIM-RIOGHA, the genealogy of Kings, 

the title of all. books defcribing the defcent of 

X the 
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the Ififli princes; Ar. ^\ arunij origin, (lock, 

root. Sec Arm. Ch. QNi reeniy eft caprea 
bicornis— ita ctiam defcribk Mofes, Dent* 33. 
17. ubi cornua reem OhJl, quae Jofepho tri- 
buuntar, referuntur ad duas tribos ex illo 
ortas, nempe Ephraun & Manaffe, (Boch.)— 
that the word was ufed in both fenfes appears 
probable, from the Irifh Rim^eidam^ to blow 
the horn, tranflat^d by Shaw, to play mufic— 
E comibus re/nim mt audivKli, Pf. 21. v. 22. 
£t exaltabis comu Rem^ comu meum ; Ranty 
Renij Rimy fignifies a horn in Irifli. Bochart 
does not pretend to know to what beaft this 
rem belonged— but thinks it was the bufl^o— 
in India et Aracoiis uros oHm fuijfe repertos^ 
(Vol. 2. p. 960. )• This is bringing it to the 
door of our Aire-Cotiy from whom the ancient 
Irifh claim thdr defcent. Raim^ in Irifh, fig- 
nifies a buck, as raim-draidhean^ buck-thorn, 
from draidhwn or draigbean^ a thorn, but 
the horns of the buck cannot be blown 
through. 

REISM, a writing; brei/mio,ny a writ, a 
mandamus j Ar. ^.^ refm^ a canon, a law, a 

precept, i~^ refmij a writing. See B. 

REITHE, the Sylvan daemons, the feuas 
of the woods, over whom prefided Goiline. See 
Pr. p.l. J Ar. AiCv^* hsiraaty the Sylvan 
4aemq9, called alfo J aJC gbtd, 

RIACH, RIAGH, religion; Ar. vJu J^ 

turecky T. Servile, religion, cuflom, mode, pro- 
feffion, rite, inftitution* 

RIAS, a plough ; crann-riajlaiy the plough* 
man's tree, a {dough; Ar. ^^^ i| areas ^ a 

ploughman. 
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RICH, a king ; richeadj a kingdom ; Ch. 
MDn rica, rex, rik Arabum, in Giggeio riky 
eSt vis, robur, raik prior, primus, (Boch.). 

RID, honor, ornament, intelligence j Ar. 
A; reddy hence 

RIDAIRE or RIDIRE, a knight, and 
Ridire-daly of the tribe of knighthood. Sec 
Reataire. 

RINN, thought; rinn-feathanij to defign, 
intend, forecaft; Ch. nn ranahj meditari, 
pin rainj mens, cogitatio, cogitare ; Syr. rana^ 
mcditatus eft ; Per. oJj rindj fagacious. 

RIOCUAI, a plague, peftilence ; Ar. i^\3[; 

rikany yellow jaundice, blighted com. 

RIS, a king, a prince ; Ch. rwn rijha^ po- 
teilatem habere; Ar. rjMjjl ^risy a prmcc, a 

chief ; Heb. vtr\ rosy princeps, caput. 

RISEAN, a writer, an hiftorian ; rois-fceal^ 
a decree, verdift, from fcealy a flory, narration; 
Ar. ^^^ refeniy to write. See Reifm* 

ROILE, facred; Roilig na Rigby the King's 
place of devotion, a place fo called in Con- 
naught, where many Irifh princes are buried. 
The Priefb of Budda were named Raulisy as 
we find from an infcription lately difcovered 
near IJlamabady communicated to the Afiatic 
Society, by Sir J. Shore, viz. On the 14th 
of Magfaa 904, Chandri Lah Raja, by the ad- 
vice of Bawangari Rauliy who was direftor of 
his devotions, and in conformity to the fenti- 
mentfi of twenty-eight other Raulisy formed the 
defign of efbiblifhing a place of religious wor- 
fhip, &c. On a filver plate were infcribed the 
Hauca or mandates of the deity; Ir. acby a 
law, Airillacb^ a law of the Rdle. 

' ROS, 
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ROS, a head, a headland> a cape ; Ch. iDtn 
rosj a head, fo cape from caput. Ros^CanJiOy 
Cape-hog m Syria, (Pocock, 195) — Whence the 
Roffesj head lands on the N« W. coaft of Ire* 
land. 

RU, RU^, RUS, the face, countenance, 
cheek; Ar. ^ ruj rui; Ch. ntnr^ merah^ 

vifus. Ron J mot Pehlvi & Parfi qui iignifie, 
vultus, fades. (De Sacy). 

RUAD, a goveraor ; Dlarmut ruad rofios^ 
Diarmut the moft wife governor ; this is the 
Diarmatu of the Brahmans, a moft wife and 
upright Judge — they now adore him as the Irifh 
or Aire-Coti did — ^hence Leaba Diarmut^ the 
altar of Diarmut, is to be found in all parts oi 
Ireland, and the Brahmins fhew a large flat 
flone, for his bed^ as the Irifh do j Ch. irh 
leheb, a flame, an altar, rm redab^ gubemare, 
dominari. Ruady was certainly the deity pre- 
fiding over the waters— whence Dile-Ruady 
the flood of Noah ; dile^ a flood. In the Chal- 
dee rm radahy nomen angeli pluviis & irri- 
gationt terrse prsefcfli, (Buxt.). 

RUIDHNE, a fpear ; Ar. /Ju^ rudeniy 

a fpear, fo named from the wife of a famous 



fpear maker, (Rkhardfon)* In Irifh hiflory^ 
Ruidhne was the wife of Gabhne GaUy the fa- 
nK)us blackfmith^ who was making a fpear, 
when he was called on to head a rebellion j 
the flory is detailed both in the Perfian and 
Irifh hiflories, that is in Eaflem and Weflem 
Iran. (See Vindication of Ancient Hiflory of 
Ireland). Ruidbncy pronounced Runy^ is ftiflf 
a common name of a woman in Ireland. 

RUIS, a way, a road ; Ch. pn rousy reftS 
ire } Per. U^ rq/ia^ viam notat, /ji i(^ r^- 
ijhj a road* 

RU'N, love; artinj lovely j EUean arun^ 
lovely Eilin, and with the prefix, muiminy my 
little darling } Ar. ^j runuy love \ Ch. N31^» 

eluna^ L e. w:hs alma. 

RUSHIN, light ; Per. ^^^ rujhiny lights 

RUSOG, RUSIN, a candle made of rufhcs 
(whence the name) dipped in tallow ; ^•j^ 

roozy light, day, ^^^^^S^jj rojbun^^ light ; Ja» 

•• 
ponde, rajacouy a candle, hence 

ROSG, the eye, the organ of vifion#^ 
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S is a fervile j^efixed like v Sm Hebrew and 
^CluJdee, and^ when prefixed to nouns feminine^ 
it takes the fenrile T ak)ng with it, but S is not 
cibunded, which is no more than the permuta^ 
tion of theK^haldee id in D^—Ceo-Sce^ and 
Ch. HD Coh.'-^Dbair^ Taire^ wood, Saoire^ a 
carpenter j Ch* ny* yar^ (Pun. yar^ Auguftino) 
iylva, Kgnmn.— 5a//?, the fea ; Cinn-t/aiie^ the 
headland of the fea, Kinfale in Englifh, pro« 
flonnced Citm-Taile^ in Irifh ; Ch. tallatf)^ the 
ftz^ whence die lloman god of the /ea, 
fbattafm. 
S before E and I, profietmces Sh, w^Jeara 

The Cb of the Ferfians a often fcndeied S 
jbj' the Hebrew Had the biih % Acher^ God, is 
^tten A^ar in Ixifh, in Sanfcrit Eejbwan---^ 
Ardejhir^ nos dicimus Ajffuerus^ quia ilbi anti- 
'quitus litera Ch fcribehatur, nos S fcnblmus^ 
4inde pro Cbucbon civitate Ulius, in Scripturis 
facris Sufan reponitur, (R. Du Mans Defcrip^ 
JPerfise). 

SAB, a diiifion, ufua;Ily joined with rann^ 
of the fame meaning; Sabhrann^ Sabhronna 
Eirin ar dhv^ . he divided Ireland into two 
parts J Ar. k^^xm Sbawb^ dividuus— hence 
jdie River Severn, a boundary riyo*. 

SAB, death;, Ar. k^^^xm Sbawbj mors, 
quail dividens ; Sanfcrit, Sieb^ the deftroyer, 
fometimes written Seeva^ hence 

SAB AD,, a fquabble, an uproar; Arab^ 
jL^Ai^i ^Aj yom ajhaby dies, coede, fanguine mif- 

^ens ; Cfau nit zabab^ madavit, occidit* 
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SAB AIL, a dwelling ; Sabail Patruic, the 
abode of Patrick ; Ch. bl\ zebul, a dwelling. 

SABAIL, a bam, a granary; Ch. ^um 
abul^ horreum, granarium, S fervile; Ar. 
Jul AM /abely a balket, it probably fignifies a 

granary. 

S ABH A, S ABU ASj ever^preen ; An jam 
/abzj hence 

SABHAS, forrd. 

SACHAM, to attaek; Ar. K^Jis^/abuk^ 
/abuk kirdurty to attack, to batter. 

S AD>, GHAID, a forefather. See Arc ; 
Ar. Oc^jedd. 

SAFAIRE, SEAFAIRE, a ftroller, one 
who has no fettled home, a wayfaring man* 
Ni tboll leo /afoiref fearuibh na tuaitb — they 
hate flroUers and clowns ; Ar. ^{^/qfr^ iter 

fecit, tranfiit, navigavit ; Phcen. ns)0 fepbar^ 
whence nSDH Hefapher^ a name they gave to 
Spain — whence Hefperia^ Spain, Italy, &c. the 
CaiEterides, &c. and hence the ftory of Hef" 
penu the exile^ fon of Japetus, brother of 
Atlas, who, being an exile^ came into Italy, fet- 
tled there, jmd called it Hefperia after his own 
xiame ; Ar. JLxj^ f^fa^^y in fugam egit, dif- 

gregati & difperfi — Sufr^ travel, (Rich.). 

SAIBHIR, rich, abounding in gdd ; Ch. 
Dnr TUibaby gold. 

SAID, a cubit; Ar. o^l^/aed. 

6AIGH, a javelin, a miilive weapon, whence 
faigbdeoity a foldier ; faideoir^ the fame ; Ch. 
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K3r zagay jaccrc ; Ch. trw Jbada^ prcjiccrc, 
qiccrc. 

SAL, a year; An ^U^yi/. 

SALTAIREAC, a chronicle. Sec Taireac. 

SAORA) free; la/aora^ free from labour, 
a hdyday ; Ch. hkV lab^ labor, H'n^ faria^ 
liberam. 

SCAR, SG AR, a record ; gafgair^ and 
^th doe J a perfon, dae-gajgair, a chronicler, a 
peribn chat records ; Ch. iDnD gi/car^ Quajftor, 
i nDT zaear^ recordari. 

SCAR, SCARAS, naerchandize, traffic. 

SCARRAIH, baggage, wares, goods. — 
We find many Scaras or SKERRIES, on the 
eaftem fide of this tfland, where the Britons 
frequented for trafficking. In the county of 
Wexford is a finali harbour called THE 
SCAR, here Strongbow landed; a little 
higher up the river, that forms the harbour of 
Wexford, is SC ARA-WELSH. Twelve miles 
N. of Dublin is SKERRIES, a harbour much 
frequented by fmall craft. There is another 
port fo named in the county of Antrim, all 
from the PhGcnidan tmo SCHARA, empo- 
rium^ negotiaiioj Eil 23. 3. Sidon vocatur 
Q*13 "ynXi Scbar gmm^ i. ic. negotiatio gen- 
tium^ (BocL); Ch. |nnD Sacharm^ merca- 
turam exercere, (Buxt.) hence r;^^?, portus, 
(Hcfych.). 

SCOR, a rock; Phoen. mm Scbur; An 

^cai^A^ Suibir, hence the rocky ifland Scyrusy 

according to Hefychius, quia petricofa eft in- 
fula, (Boch.). 

SEAN, refufisd, denied ; fiandalaj an exiled 
tribe* See Dal. On the coaft of Coromandel 
there is a race of unhappy men called Chan- 



dalas, they are' ontcafts from their original 
order, (Robertfon's America, p. 325). 
SEANGHILLE, a bachelor J Ar. j^^-c 

azbuHj a worthlefs man— or 13? zanu. fcrni- 
catio. See Giotta. 

SEANMA, mufical; lucbd feanma^ nwfi-> 
dans ; Ar. -Jiuid Senj^ an Arabian cymbaL; 

Per. ^?sJw? Sanaj^ pfalterium, fambuca, trique-^ 

tri inftrumenti genus, (Caft.). 

SEARA, SEARAG, a bottle ; Ar. f,6 

zera^ a bottle, made of the leg ikia of an ani- 
mal, in which they keep wine. We fee theic 
on the genu of the Greeks and Romans, repre- 
fenting Bacchanals. 

SI^RB, bitter, four, rough and add, 
alum ; fearbb-ubhal^ coAoquintida, 1. e. tbe bit- 
ter rough and ibur apple-^it is a fpecies of 
melon from Crete and Aleppo, called bitter 
apple in the (hops ; Ph. n^'nii feripba^ alumen, 
(Boch.) Ar. K^jC^ dfarhy acutus, \^\Ji^jbaub^ 
alum. 

SEARCAL, flefh, meat, delicate meat ; An 
LI^jS* JbarakhSj meat, flefli, roaft meat, 

flefh meat without fat, (Rich.); Ch. NltD 
Jhardj carp, convivium. See Seir. 

SEAR R A, SHARA, a plough i fe-Jhar-' 
racby a plough with Cfi) fix horfcs, (Shaw) ; 
Vex. AjJ^Jhiyary a plough, a furrow j Jhiyari^ 

den J to plough ; Ir. fearra-deanooy hence the 
French cbarrue. There is a curious defcrip- 
tion of a plough in the Magazin Encyclopedia 
que, 3 annec, T. 3. p. 159. by Citizen C. 
Coquebert. '' This plough has two focks, 
'^ and is ufed, fays he, in Pruilb, Livonia, Ef- 
^' thonia, and in Finland. In Finland it is 

" named 
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named Jhara, in Pruflia^/Tjoj///.— It appears, 
•* fays this author, to come originally from the 
•• interior of Northern Alia, from vt^hich we 
*• believe the people of Europe came, who 
•• make ufe of this plough— one of the fame 

•** conftru£lion may be feen among the models 
•* of the implements of hulbandry, that came 
•* from China." Monf. Coquebert might as 
well have iaid, that the Chinefe and the Irifh 
were defcended of the fame nation, becaufe 
/ong iignifies a (hip in both languages. The 
word fearra^ Iignifies cutting ; fearram^ to 
reap ; fearr^ a fcythe, a fickle, from the Ch. 
ixyo Jbera^ fcindere^ to cut, whence the Saxon 

JharCy plough-fhare, that part of the plough, 
that cuts and divides the ground, (Johnfon). 
The root is in the Chaldee, whence the Arabic 

jJii Jherz^ cutting, \^:j^ Jhert^ fharp (as a 

fword) As^yil Jberbey a cut, a flice ; Sbere 

Jheri^ bit by bit, piece by piece. The art of 
cultivating the ground began in the Eaft, pro- 
bably with the Chaldaeans, in whofe language 
we find n^5 palachj to labour; poulacb or 

pboulab^ a ploughman j in Arabic ,J!^fulab^ 

whence the Irilh pleabag^ a fpade, the imple- 
ment for turning up the earth— and hence the 
S. G. plog ; A. S. plog ; Germ, p^ug ; Pal. 
plug; Bohem. plub^ and the Engliih plougb. 
All thefc words were introduced to the 
northern regions by the Aire-Coti^ the ancient 
inliabitants of thefe iflands, who preferve the 
old word treabj for a plough at this day, 
whence ireab-talamb^ a plougher of the ground, 
from whence the Romans formed Triptolemus^ 
who was fent by Ceres throughout the world 
to ihew mankind the ufe of com*— ^and Ceres 



probably derives her name from Searracby a 
plough, a reaper. 

SEBT, SIBTE, a rod of authority. 

SEBTI, SEPT, a tribe, a chin, an Iriih 
word, I believe, fays Johnfon ; id2\d /abat^ a 
ftaflF or ftick, whether fuch as magiftrates car- 
ried in their hands, or common ones. Gen. 39. 
10. the (oatD) fceptre (hall not depart from 
Judah till Sbilob come, v. 16. as one of 0lD3v 
fabti) the tribes of Ifirael ; each tribe had a 
ftaff, or was a body corporate, with a fupreme 
magiftrate over them, who was the firft bom 
of the tribe, (Bates). Each noble had his an- 
tiquary, who enrolled the deeds of the Sept or 
family, (Mac Curtin's Hid. of Ireland>--Ch. 
\^2V) Sebety fceptram, regia autoritas. Tribus, 
rmrr D2«7 Sebat Jebuda^ Tribus Judse j Syr. 
Sebakay fceptram, virga, ramus, tribus, coetus. 

SEIR, a meal, a feaft j banfir^ a weddmg 
feaft ; lafaora^ a feftival day ; Ch. rw faruj 
convivium ; iEgypt. yi/>^, fcftivitas, gaudium ; 
Ar.jvXc ozer^ a feaft, a convivial meeting; 

yzar^ a folenm entertainment— hence the per- 
fon appointed to divide a facrifice, or a meat 
carver, was named bolfeire in Irifh, /. e. 
TW ^2, in Ch. dominus convivii. 

SEUD, SEOD, a jewel; pL Seoid. On 
the banks of the Nile is a place called Osaju- 
Saiedj where are mines of emeralds and preci- 
ous ftones, (Ebn. Haukal, Geogr.); Ar. 
AjIcX^ Jbudaneby a large royal pearl, o<*mj 
bufud^ a fmall pearl. 

SGE'UL, a ftory, narrative, fable, news ; 
Cht ^rofigeU coUegit fubftantiam, pn-'?D^D^^fl/ 
rtun^ vox fiSa rifus caufa, ^d\d fecaU intdli- 
gentiam habere. 

SID, 
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SID, vcnifon ; Jidne^fttne^ of venifon ; geib- 
hior JitnCy a hunter, a taker of deer, &c. Cb. 
TX zid^ venatio, TS 1123 gibbor faid^ potens 
venatione, Nimrod, 

SIOPOURNACH, Nimrod, the fixth fon 
of Cufti, viz. Ftdel^ Pelejl^ Ephicc^ Uccai^ Sad- 
baly Siopournacb^ (Hift. of Ireland, at Cu(h). 
In the Pchlvi or ancient Perfian aJI-aj peraneb^ 

a hunter ; the augmentative particle^^, o^yfo^ 
is the Ch. ir zu ; An ^o ««> particula aug- 

mentativa. Filii Cufh fex, Seba, Chavila, 

Sabta, Rhegma, Sabteca^ Nimrod. 

SIOL, feed, iflue, race, offspring; Ch. 

vhrv^"^ Jhibela^ conceptio, ron^'7W Jhiliboutj 

propagines. 

SITERNE, SIDERNE, a harp, the S/V/ of 

Iran, two Sidda^ fymphonia. Ex Ponto nafcitur 

Sidon^ quae propter canorse vocis prseftantiam 

hjrmnum odes prima reperit (Sanchoniatho). 

An ilia Sidonem condidit ? nihil tale memorat 

Sanchoniathon. £t Sidonh originem ali6 refert 

Mofes, Gen. lo. 15.— itaqueconjicio Sidonem 



hoc loco aliter fcribi, nempe per tt^, non per x, & 
illud muficae genus, cujus Sidon inventrix, He- 
braic6 dici rrw Sidda & Siddeth^ Ecd. 2. 8. 
(Boch.). See Fonn. 

SIUBHLAM, to walk, from Siubhal, a 
road, a track ; Siubbal na greine^ the Zodiac, 
/. e. the path of the fun ; Ch. ^yoftbal^ via, 
femita ; Ar. Joyy** fubeely Ar. J Lj xual^ 

amovit e loco. 

SMARAG, a diamond, ap emerald; Ch. 
n>Q^ famiry adamas, petra duriflima, lapis, qui 
I duritie fua adamanti fimiiis eft, ut filex. 

STAIR, a writing, a hiftory ; Stair-teorac^ 

or taireacy a chronicle ; SaUtaireacy an ephe- 

mens, a chronicle, fromyi/, a year ; Ch. niOV 

Jiar; Ar. y.^. fatar. fcripfit, delineavit, linea 

& ordo, feriefque arborum, indd, i J^m^^ 
mujioor^ ct aJ^j.^V iejiir^ confcribens, faiba j 
JUwy^A a year, ^jli* tarih^ a hiftory, chro- 
nicle, calendar, epoch. 



T. 



T is a fervile, prefixed, and fometimes poft- 
fixed, as in Chaldee ; when poftfixed, it is ge- 
nerally commuted with D or Dh, with an hiatus 
not founded. 

n (T) fervile, quandoque fpeciem habet 
radicalis, (Bodiart); the fame in Irifh, as 
uife^ tuife^ rhyme ; ucbt^ iucbf^ time. k::j T 
in Arabic is alfo fervile, as from jxi^ fi^^^^ 
hair ; tejhar^ becoming hairy } ^sj>^ Jbeikb^ 
an old man \ teijheikbj growing old. 



Iriib, beirim^ to give ; tabbair^ a gift ; Ch. 
jna bera, man tabara^ donum ; Ir. tairbety a 
rhomboides, from airbett^ four; An iCxj jI 
arbety four; Ir. ab^ water; tabb^ the ocean; 

* 

balj a fting, tabbal, 

Th is a ftrong afpiration at the beginning or 
in the middle of words, it is mute when final. 

There are certain founds, fays Richardfon, 
to which we find fome nations have an invin- 
cible 
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dble antipathy. The French, the Italians, znd 
other foreigners^ can hardly ever be taught to 
articnlae the Englifh tb. The Perfians, if 
pebble, entertain even a greater averiion to a 
ibnnd fomewhat fimilar, and have accordingly, 
in every word adopted from the Arabic, chang- 
ed it uniformly to S. But in AnquetiPs Zend, 
the words, in which it occurs, are uncommonly 
numerous ; and in his alphabet we have a cha- 
raAcr, which, to leave no doubt of the found 
he means to give it, he illuftrates by placing it 
on a line with the Arabic ^tf tb or t*b. The 
Farfi and Peblvi dialefis, he fays, at the fame 
time, were lifter defccndant$ from the Zend, 
and had come off the parent ftock, previous to 
the era of Zoroafter ; in that idea they muft 
have all been fpoken in Perfia at the fame pe- 
riod, but neither in the Pehlvi, the Farfi, or 
the more modem Perfian, is there a charader 
to be found in the moft diftant degree eKpref* 
five of this found, CDiffertation). 

In the Irifli, tb is often placed between fylla- 
bles, and not pronounced. O'Brien fays, it 
was introduced in the fixth century } but he is 
miftaken, it was a radical letter, and was the 
fame with the ancient Farfi. — ^De Sacy, in his 
Memoir fur I'ancienne langue Perfane, has ex- 
plained this matter — il arrive affez ordinaire- 
ment, que le tb dch langue Zende fe change, 
dans le Pehlvi & le Fairfi, en une afpiration : 
ainfi de tcbethro^ mot Zend, qui fignifie quatre 
(Ir. cbeathrd) vient le Perfan tcb^dar — de 
fotbre fils, pouter ct ^oz/r— the fame in Irifli, 
dearbb'fbiutbar^ a filter, is pronounced pbiuhr. 
TAB, a foUower; tabb-^j the follower of 
a horfe, a horfe-fly ; taibbre, an aj^arition, a 
yiiion } taibhfidby the following fidh or genius, 
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fuppofed to attend the old Irifli fanlilies ; An 
%^\j tabaj a follower, ^j reou^ a phantom, 

K^^Julj taef^ the fame. See Sit/A, Pir. p. xlix. 
•ju tabi^ a familiar fpirit, that attends a man 

wherever he goes, (Rich.)* 

TABHAIRN, the ocean, with T fervile, 
from Ar« ^su ^^Ar^w, the fea. 

TAIDIM, TUDAM, to coileft; taidhn^ 
i. e. taid-an^ a colleAion of water, a mill pond; 
tudarij a cock of hay ; Ar. oOuj' tudab^ a 

heap, from -3Jgypt. tbwd^ congregare. 

TAIM, death ; taim-fbhriy dead wine ; 
taimbleacj?dj a burying cam ; Ch. CD'»Hn taim^ 
the chambers of the dead (Halloway) tI30n 
tamm^ abfolvit, deftru^s (uit, ^"^n taimi^ 
confumpti j At. e-f^^V tumety death, calamity. 

TAIRBH, fruitful ; tairbbeacbj the fame j 
Ch. ron rabha^ crefcere, germinare, provenire, 
TXy\r\ tdrbba^ auget, germinal; Ir. tairbb- 
fbeacbd, the thigh, the emblem of generation. 
See Arc. Ch. ins pbetbad^ femur, pudendum. 
TAIREAC, a hiftory ; faltaireac^ a chro- 
nicle. See SaU a year -, Ar. ^K^fal^ a year, 
v^jtj tareek^ hiftory, chronicle, calendar, era, 

epoch — Whence the Saltair of Caftiel, &c. &c. 
which is erroneoufly written Ffalter^ by Mac 
Curtin and other ignorant tranflators. 

TAISE, ghofts, followers, like the Taibb- 
Jidb ; Ar. x^'S tejhyia, following— to ran- 
fack in the taas of bodies dead, (Chaucer). 

TAISE, a charm, a rclick ; taife na namb^ 
the relicks of faints j Ar. *Aaou tdwix, 

charms, amulets. 

TAISE, moifturej T^z/rf, the watery moon 

or month. See R^f Ch. nvn Tifrh Sep- 
I tember. 
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tanber«<"<^s eft meofis ifte^ in quo terra 
productt gramina & arbores plenas fra^Hbos? 
iftc eft menfis Ti/rij nam iftud tempos eft 
tempos pluvio/iim; Ar. /jmJU taas^ fluid; 

tBjhJh^ rain. 
T AMH, the ocean ; Ar. JLj iemm ; Ch. 

O'^nn tehim. 

T AMHAR, a tower ; the great tower of 
Tamhra, now Tara, is much celebrated in 
Irifli hiftory, a ftump of it ftill exifts j Ar. 
jyXi tamur^ a fteeple, a tower. 

TALL, TAR, TAIRIS, are fjmonimous, 
Signifying bejrond, diftant ; ar a tbaUy &r off, 
far bejrond, meton. migrMthUy hence 

TsALG^ to t^eSt^ to ctft out } Ch. pb}li talai. 

Tasjubm^ a ferry boat. 

Taraiseach^ from beyond the moootains* / 

TdMrAJSS^ a diftant h^bitatioa. 

TajrlearacHj tranfmarinc • 

TAiUJUFACM^ tranfalptoc. 

TffMMM^ a pagrimagc, a journey. 

Tardala^ migrating tribes. See JDtf/, a 
aibc of people; together with the religion be- 
loogix^ to ibch tribe; Ar. JUc»/^/» far off^ 

A JL> fernh^ a tfiftant place, Jo terb^ ejcdion, , 

/ .J^\^ iurabyj far diftant (journey,) O Jp 

r^^, haai(kQ9enit. When our Ain^CoH fettled 
in C$tineuja {the iflandof the Coti) or Gades^ 
fome <x<i0ed over to the continent of Spain, 
andVere called Tar-dala^ migrating tribes j 
and when at Tyre or in that viciaitj, in their 
traffic to and fro, fpcaking of Sfaiftj they 
would naturally fay, they came from Tar- 
TAJSEj the far dijiant habitation^ or home — 
and hence the TurduH and Tarteffi of Spain. 



Hifpaniam POENI nonnifi recent! memoifi 
invaferant. At longd vetuftior fuit PHOENI^ 
CUM migratio h Tyro in Hifpaniam: qui 
Uercule duce, non folum TARTESSUM^ et 
ERTTHIAM, et GADES infulas, fed et in 
CONTINENTE occuparunt loca freto vidua, 
et prope Calpen Carteiam sedificarunt, ut fua 
loco docebo. Has propria did TURDULOS 
ex Strabonc cdligo, qui TARTESSIDEH 
mfulam mter dtto BAETIS oftia i TURDU- 
L/S habitari didt. ftfr^i/// Phcenidi Q^'td'MD 
TultuUm i mtgiatione didi funt. Syris enim 
tiltul eft migratio, vel populi deportatio in oras 
longe dif&tas. Merito igitur hoc ncMuen tritm- 
tum Phctnicibus^ quos in ultima terrarum de«*^ 
portavcrat Herades. Pro TuUtdis priaio Tur^ 
tulij . ddnde Turduli difti font et TurJSUmi^ 
Hiac eft quod Turditsniam Artemtdorus apud 
Stephanum Turtytaniam vocat, et Turtmloi moch 
las vA TurtMtanas^ pro Turdtdis et Turdkanu^ 
(Bochart, Geo. S. p. 600.). In IriSi, Turdi^ 
ian^ fignifies die country of the aaigrators. 

T^E, T^EADi a rope, cord, chord, a ^mrt 
of a haip, and fometknes pift for the harp« 
(O'Brien). 

TEADAI, a harper. 

Tiud and Cionthar^ are the names of very 
ancient fh-inged inftruments, afterwards im- 
proved by the SAC^, whence CLAIR-SEAC, 
a harp, is fo named at this day. 

The Cionthar or Kinthar^ appears to have 
beep invented by the Babylonians j Ch. Dl'^n3p 
Kentharos^ cithara, (Buxt.) ; Ar. ui^U£» 

Kanaruty a harp* 

The Te or Tead feems to have been of Tar- 
tar origin, from the Chincfe Th?j a ftringed 
Y inftrument 
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inftrumcnt of great antiquity.—" Lcs Chinois 
** confervent encore, depois 4737 ans, Tufage 
" dcs cordes de fdie torfe fur Ic KIN ct le 
" THE', invente par Fou-Hy^ qui le premier 
** civilifa le pcuple Chinois; Du temps mSme 
dc Fou^H}\ dit Ic favant Ly-Koang-Ty, les 
Chinois fabriquerent un inftrument, (c'etoit le 
KIN) qui ne confiftoit qu'en une foible 
planche de touang-mon^ c'eft-a-dirc debois de 
jDurier fee et leger. Sur cettc planche ils 
avoient tendu plufieurs cordes compoiees de 
^s dc foie, qu'on avoit joints en lcs tordant 
jcntrc les doigts. Dans la fuite cet inftrument 
ie ^erfc^tionna par les foins du fage qui en 
*ctoit rinventcun 

.** Bientot aprcs, on vit naitrc un nouvel in- 
Jftrument Cc*ctoit le TH^E) a pcu pris dc la 
forme du KIN, mais d'un calibre beaucoup 
plus grand, et contcnant un nomhre coniidcra- 
ble dc cordes^ G^s cordes, quoiqoe fildcs 
ayec plus d'art que lcs premieres, ctoient btcn 
loin encore dc la perfc^on. Cc ne fut qu'au 
fi^cle fuivant, vers la fin du regne du grand 
Hoang'Tyy 2600 ans avant Terc Chrctienne, 
que le fabrication dcs cordes de foie devint plus 
cxade, par un procede qu'in^agina Kouei^ le 
plus favant muiicicn, qu'ait poffcdf^ la Chine. 

Lc KIN fut toujours garni de fept cordes, le 
THE' en cut cinquante depuis Fou-Hy jufqu'a 
Hoang'Tyy ct depuis Hoang-Ty jufq'au prcfcnt 
il n'cn a cu que vingt-cinq. (Pa-c Amyot). 
The Harp of Brien Boromh, now in the 
Mufcum of Trinity College, had twcnty^ght 
firings. 
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TEATHLOIN, a faarp; taitbhin, (he 
fame ; Taith-loirij the . mufic of Tath or 
Thoth, a deity well known to the ancient 
Iri(h» Dia Taif an foghmbarj Tait's day 
in harvcft. Taut or Thoth, was the Anubis 
of the Egyptians, and for the brilliance 
of his genius and difcovcrics, their gratitude 
af&gncd him, when dead, a ftation in Sirius, 
the brighteft of the conftcllations. He was 
one of the eight greater gods, and the harp^ 
which he invented, is the teftudo of the cclef- 
tial fphcre ; we (hall hereafter difcover that he 
was the elder Bhud of India, (Maurice Antiq. , 
Ind. V. iv. p. 169.). Both thefc deities were 
known to the ancient Irifh. Taut^ as Mercury, 
was the mcflcnger of the gods — hence the Irifli 
Taith'leabhar or Taitb-Ioir^ an ambaflador, to 
fpeak like Taut. 

TOBAR, a well, water, &c. Hindooft. Baty 
water ; biotj a fpring. 

TRI, TRIA, fcttlement, habitation; TW, 
fi^ge en Tartare du Thibet; Hindooftanec^ 
tjboar^ place, fcttlement. 

TUAM, TOOM, a village, a dyke, ram- 
part, moat, fort ; Ch. Olio touiftf fortific^re, ob» 
flrucre, claudere, occluderc-*-^hcncc Ir. tombra^ 
a proteftion ; Egypt, tomi^ a village ; Jr. fuaman^ 
tooman^ a diftri^l of villages. ^^ In Cobal, in 
'^ the Soubah of Cafhmerc, in Samarcand and 
^^ in Bokhara, a pergunnah, which is compofcd 
'< of villages and hamlets, is called tooman^ as 
Toman Bekram^ Tooman Neykmbaty &c.-— 
(Ayeen Akbcry, V. 2. p. 165.). 

U, A, Oi sure 
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U, O, A, are commutable— Cholcm Chal- 
dseis O vel U breve refolvitor, cujus index 
folet efie litera vau, u e. U. 

*) Vau, copulativum quandoque efl; idem 
quod cum^ faepe etiam fumitur i»t> disjundliva 
aut ; eft etiam copulatiya ordiaativa, idem va- 
lens quod pojlquam. 

A Arab, and, as, with, like ; hence / ftands 

in Irifti for agus^ and. 

UA, the eldeft fon, the elder branch of a 
family, now ¥rritten O, as ua Concobbarj Can of 
great Con, now written O'Connor; Ar^r 
««Mb fcMJ^ry major natus, (Georg. Cedrenus) ; 
hence the Gn vm^^ Acc. uiea^ a fon. 
. UAC, high, fupreme, exalted > uacdary one 
who is in authority ; uacdaran na fagairt^ the 
high prieft ; uac-tar^ the cream of milk, be*- 
caufe floating on the top— -hence the motto of 
the O'Brien family, viz. Lamb Uudir an 
uacdatj the fbongeft hand uppermoffc ; uacda^ 
ranachdy fovercignty , prefklency, fupremacy j 
Ch. *^l ftr, Canaanitic^ & Phoenicia, prin-^ 
ceps, (D. die Fomis). See Oc^ Hyc enimr 
lingua facra regem fignificat, (Hefycb.)r— > 

An olSj wukab^ the head man (of the 

church j) Ar.jljj Jc^j ahl weiar; Per. 

j\3^\j ba wekatj having great authority, 

majeftic. This Irifh wcx-d uacr compounded 
with (ns^ and with the fervBe S fois^ fignifying 
iheep, or UaCf Lord, os over, ois^ fheep, 
i. e. UacofoU evidently formed, the Ukfos^ or 
Royal Shepherds, mentioned by Manetho, to 
have over*run Egypt, agreeable to the 
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hiftory of Ireland. ** Manetho fays, that itf 
" the reign of Timaiis, the Deity blafted us 
" with anger, and fuddenly an obfcure race of 
" men invaded us from the Eaft, who confid- 
ing in their courage, fixed therafelves in our 
country, and fcifed it bafely without the rifk 
" rf a battle. Thefe people were called 
'* Tkfos^ or Ukfosy that is fhepherd kings, for 
yk or uk fignifies a king, iu the facred lan- 
guage, and fos a fhepherd, in our vernacular 
tongue, and thus is the compound ukfos de- 
"rived.** (Jofephus contra Apion. I. i.).— 
EUUcj according ta Mr. Bryant, was the Ba- 
bylonian name of the Sun, that is God the 
Sun, in Irifli Eile-uac. See Eile. — ^* We find 
the Chaldsean fhepherds in Eufebius, (fay 
the Critical Reviewers, January 1802, p. 
21.) entitled Y*je«r»r?, Ukkoufos'^ perhaps Kt- 
Cbufusj a word of nearly fimiiar letters^ and 
obvioufly from the fame OTgin as «'«^ Ukfos^ 
<< and to which he attaches the idea of royalty, 
a circumftance that will obvioufly tend to 
corroborate the opinion of Mr. Allwood, 
author of the Literary Antiquities of Greece; 
that although they are not exprefled by 
^^ name, Manetho, in his account of the con-^ 
querors of Egypt, referred to the Cujhite 
fhepherds, who were certainly Uk-Chufaf^ 
royal fhepherds, and of the fame country. 
^* To the fame radical, Mr. Bryant very inge- 
nioufly attributes the Latin LUX, lig&f. 
The Sun, fays he, was denominated by the 
Babylonians EL-UC, God the Sun, the di- 
^^ vine Sun, which the Greeks changed to 
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<< xtit«« LUKOS, whence the Latin LUX. 
*' Had thefe gentlemen purfued the etymology 
*' into the Arabic and Perfian languages, we 
" think, they would have found this common 
*' element exemplified more decifively ftill. In 
•* the Arabic, the iky is denominated FELUK, 
^' i. c. FV-cUuk^ the breath or effluence of 
" the radiant God, or God the Sun, and in 
" the plural, for the fkies it changes to eJCXj 1 

^* efiuk^ precifcly fimilar to the Latin effluxtu.^* 
We dare not criticize on Critical Reviewers^ 

but we beg leave to refer them to the Irifti 

\rords OC, FLACHAMHNA, and LEGS, 

(the laft a monofyllable). 

UAIM, harmony, notes on the harp ; Ch. 

T^an bama^ fonare ficut Citbara ; Ax. ^ bwn^ 

& bumwar^ harmonious. 

UAL, noble, illuftrious ; Cead ar uat omra^ 
head of the noble emirs or chiefs; Ar. J^l 

«&r, lords, mafters, poflefTors, t^^JjI 
nlu^Tomry emperors, generals. 

UASAL, noble, wdl born, a gendeman ; 
Ar. A 4Jcf afoolj noble ; the fame letters point- 
ed read, ufid^ fpringing from a noble ftock ; 
ifal^ enoblcd ; Hindooftance, «/?, root, origin ; 
tifeelf genuine, noble — hence the Irifti duine- 
uafal^ Sir ; bean-uafal^ Madam. 



UCHT, TUCHT, time ; Ar. c:oj ukt, 
wtikt. 

UGAN, honorable; Ugan-mor^ a fiunous 
chieftain in Irifli hiftory j Ar. i^lsvdb bugiart^ 

honorabilis, etChaldaic^ pra^fixo t3, plHD mebu- 
goKj pro viro nobili paflim occurrit, (Bochart). 
UGHA, a fyllable ; Ar. 1;^^^ buja^ See 
Tarugba. 
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UGH, UIGE, EAGH, OGH, feaming, 
ftudy, all various readings of rxyn baga^ medi- 
tari, eloqui — hence Ir. ugh-davj an author; Per. 
/^J^'l ogbaii knowledge, care, attention; 

Ir. ugaire^ a preceptor, and with the prefixed 
particle of inference F, ybrarf^/r^, the fame. In 
the language of the Seiks, a fcft of Brahmins 
in Patna, guru is a preceptor. 

UIM, UIME, the earth; Sanfcrit iww^x, a 
name of the earth, confidered as the magna 
7naterj and perhaps from it is derived the Latin 
word bumus, (Wilford, Caucafus A. Ref. V. 7. 
p. 515.) J -Ar. > ^ zume. See jirru 

UISE3 TUISE, rhyme; dean.fui/e, a maker 
of rhyme; /ucbi deantuife^ rhymers; Ar* 
c:^£^2gux| usjtHvatj xse^^fujsy rhyme, Hin- 

dooflane, took. 

UR, fire; urcuil^ a lalamander. Chaldasi 
quidem dicebant ignem etiam • 4 z/r, at Syri 

Aramaei non nifi ji^j nuro^ (Bayer Ofrhoaen^), 

& quemadmodum in Ure CbaldaeOram \^m 
atqne lucis praectpuns cnlcw fait, ka in Ure 
Mefbpotamta?, S0///, in quo ut Chaidaei U 
Syri judicarunt, lucis^ & ignis rerumque om- 
nium origo, & divinitatis qoafi apex (ibid. p. 5.} 
— *thi$ opinion arifes from 

UR, fird caufe, beginning, freih, new. 

US, righteous, juft, powerful— it is applied 
to the Divinity ; ArmtUy God ; Ar. ♦c ^22, 

excellent, precious, incomparable, gloricms^ 
powerfti!, glory, dignity, grandeur, Wooor; 
trfad^ uafad^ the faine-«4ience ^*f\ hud^ €Mt^ 

a good genius, forms Ormuzy and Ormuzdj the 
name of God in the Zend. See Pr. p. xxxvii. 
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Thefe examples are fuffident to (hew the importance of the Irifh Language^ at the fame 
time they arc ftrcmg proofs of the Oriental origin of the firft inhabitants of the Weftem 
Iflands. 

The publication of the complete Diftionary is fubmittcd to the judgment of the lettered 
public. If due encouragement is announced, the printer is ready to undertake the work, 
for which he has hazarded a confiderable fum, in the purchafe of Oriental Types. 

oIajm iasu cXJtyJ AxmoaJ 
olxj Ousu ^^J> ocX\kmj^ 

*< This which I have writteny I know not who (hall read. 
** l*hoogh I (hoold die, without doubt this will remain. 
^< The black chancers of the writing will endurCf 
'* When he that wrote them (hall have moulder'd into clay .^ 

(HiRBED HORMUZYAR.) 



ERRATA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Page 27, line 2, for hal read bad. 

DICTIONARY. 

Page 1 6, coL i , line 1 6, for leaning read learning. 

— 3 from the bottom, for cboote read hhoote. 

— 10 from the bottom, for mouib read month. 

— 19, for ^jsu read ^^^J lubm. 

— 23, for bobfutb read lohfutb. 

— 37, for ij\j read t^\j rati. 

— 7 frpm bottom, for J^ read J^ ^Atrf. 
71, — 2, — 5 from bottom, iotJHng rcaidjling^ 
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